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THE BLACK YELYET PELISSE. 



Mr Beresfobd was a merchant, engaged in a v^ry 
exten^ve business, and possessed of considerable pro- 
perty, a great part of wmch was vested in a large estate 
in the country, on which he chiefly resided. 

Beresford was what is commonly denominated purse- 
proud; and so eager to be honored upon account of his 
wealth, that he shunned rather than courted the society 
of men of rank, as he was fond of power and precedence, 
and did not like to associate with those who had an indis- 
putable claim to that deference of which he himself was 
desirous. But he earnestly wished that his only child and 
heiress should marry a man of rank; and bebg informed 
that a young baronet of large estates in his neighborhood, 
and who was also heir to a barony, was just returned fix>m 
his travels, and intended to settle at his paternal seat, Mr 
Beresford was resolved that Julia should have every pos- 
sible opportunity of showing oS to the best advantage be- 
fore so desirable a neighbor ; and he determined that his 
daughtei*, his house, and his table, should not want any 
charm which money could procure. 

Beresford had gained his fortune by degrees; and 
having been educated by frugal and retired parents, his 
habits were almost parsimonious ; and when he launch- 
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10 THE BLACK VELVET PELISSE. 

contemplated with fearful admiration the elegant cloaks 
and fine showy figures and faces of the Miss Traceys, 
between whose father and himself there had long been 
a rivalship of wealth, he was consoled for their elegance 
by reflecting how much more expensive and elegant 
Julia's dress would be, and how well she would look, 
flushed as he expected to see her, with the blush of 
emotion on entering a full room, and the consciousness of 
more than usual attraction in her appearance. 

Julia at length appeared ; but pale, dejected, and in 
her old purple pelisse ! 

What a mortification ! His daughter, the great heiress, 
the worst dressed and most dowdy looking girl in the 
company ! Insupportable ! scarcely could he welcome 
her, though he had not seen her for some days ; and he 
seized the first opportunity of asking her if she had re- 
ceived the notes. 

" Yes, I thank ye, sir ;" replied Julia. 

" Then why did you not buy what I bade you ? It 
could not be gone ; for, if you did not buy it, nobody else 
could, I am sure." 

" I — I — I thought I could do without it — and — '* 

" There now, there is perverseness. When I wished 
you not to have it, then you wanted it ; and now I pro- 
test if I don't believe you did it on purpose to mortify 
me ; and there 's those proud minxes, whose father is not 
worth half what I am, are dressed out as fine as prin- 
cesses. I vow, girl, you look so shabby and ugly, I can't 
bear to look at you ! " 

What a trial for Julia ! her eyes filled with tears ; and 
at this moment Sir Frederic Mortimer approached her, 
and hoped she had not been ill ; but he thought she was^ 
paler than usual. — 

" Paler ! " cried her father ; " why, I should not have 
known her, she has made such a fright of herself." 

" You may say so, sir," replied the baronet politely, 
thougli he almost agreed with him ; " but no other man 
can be of that opinion." 

Julia was rather gratified by this speech ; but without 
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waiting for an answer, Sir Frederic bad gone to join the 
Miss Traceys ; and as he entered into an animated con- 
versation with them, Julia was allowed, unattended, to 
walk to a window in the next room, and enjoy her own 
melancholy reflections. 

At length, to Julia's great relief, they were summon- 
ed to the race ground ; the baronet taking Miss Hanmer 
under one arm, and the elder Miss Tracey under the 
other. '* So," cried Beresford, seizing Julia loughly by 
die hand, " I must lead you, I see ; for whp will take 
any notice of such a dowdy ? Well girl, I was too 
proud of you, and you have contrived to humble me 
enough." 

There was a mixture of tenderness and resentment in 
this speech, which quite overcame Julia, and she burst 
into tears. ^^ There, now she is going to make herself 
worse by spoiling her eyes. But come, tell me what you 
did with the money ; I insist upon knowing." 
" I — ^I — ^gave it away," sobbed out Julia. 
** Gave it away ? Monstrous ! I protest I will tiot speak 
to you again for a month." So sa3ring, he left her, and 
carefully avoided to look at or speak to her agam. 

The races began, and were interesting to all Ixit Julia, 
who, conscious of being beheld by her father with looks 
of mortification and resentment, and by the man of her 
choice with indifference, had no satisfaction to enable 
herHo support the unpleasantness of her situation, except 
the consciousness that her sorrow had been the cause 
of happiness to others, and that the family whom she 
had relieved were probably at that moment naming her 
with praises and blessmgs. '' Then why should I be so 
selfish as to Repine?" thought Julia; "perhaps no one 
present has such a right as I to rejoice ; for how poor 
are the gratifications of vanity to tne triumphs of bene- 
volence ! " 

So Kke a philosopher reasoned our heroine ; but she 
felt like a woman, and, spite of herself, an expression of 
vexation still prevailed over the usual sweetness of her 
countenance. 
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The races at length finished, and with them she flat- 
tered herself would finish her mortification ; but in vain. 
The company was expected to stay to partake of a cold 
collation, which was to be preceded by music and danc- 
ing; and Julia was obliged to accept the unwelcome 
bvitation. 

As the ladies were most of them very young, they 
were supposed not to have yet forgotten the art of dancing 
minuets, an art now of so little us& ; and Mr Hanmer 
begged Sir Frederic would lead out his daughter to show 
off in a minuet. The baronet obeyed ; and then oSeT- 
ed to take out Julia for the same purpose ; but she, blush- 
ing, refused to comply. 

" Well, what 's that for?" cried Beresford angrily, who 
knew that Julia was remarkable for dancing a good 
minuet. " Why can't you dance when you are asked, 
Miss Beresford ?" " Because," replied Julia in a falter- 
ing voice, '^ 1 have no gown on, and I can't dance a 
mmuet in my — ^in my pelisse." 

" Rot your pelisse ! " exclaimed Beresford, forget- 
ting all decency and decorum, and turned to the window 
to hide his angry emotions ; while Julia hung her head, 
abashed, and the baronet led out Miss Tracey, who, 
throwing off the cloak which she had worn before, having 
expected such an exhibition would take place, displayed 
a very fine form, set off by the most becoming gown 
possible. • . 

" Charming ! admirable ! what a figure ! what grace ! 
was murmured throughout the room. Mr Beresford's 
proud heart throbbed almost to agony ; while Julia, 
though ever ready to acknowledge the excellence oif 
another, still felt die whole scene so vexatious to her, 
principally from the mortification of her father, that her 
only resource was again thmking on the family rescued 
from misery by her. 

Reels were next called for, and Julia then stood up to 
dance ; but she had not danced five minutes, when, ex- 
hausted by the various emotions which she had undei^one 
during the eight and forty hours, her head became so 
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giddy, that she could not proceed, and was obliged to sit 
down. 

*' I believe the deuce is in the girl," muttered Mr Be-r 
resford ; and, to increase her distress, Julia overheard 
him. . 

*In a short time the dancing was discontinued, and a 
concert begun. Miss Hanmer played a sonata, and 
Miss Tracey sung a bravura song with great execution. 
Julia was then called upon to play ; but she timidly an- 
swered that she never played lessons ; — 

^* But you sbg," said Miss Hanmer. 

*^ Sometimes ; but 1 beg to be excused singing now." 

** What ! you will not smg neither ?" said Mr Beres- 
ford. 

" I can't smg now, indeed, sir ; I am not well enough ; 
and I tremble so much that 1 have not a steady note in 
my voice." 

"So, miss," whispered Mr Beresford, " and this is 
what I get in return for having squandered so much 
tDoney on your education ! " 

The Miss Traeeys were then applied to, and they sung, 
with great applause, a difficult Italian duo, and were 
complimented into die bargain on their readiness to 
oblige. 

Poor Julia ! 

** You see. Miss Beresford, how silly and contemptible 
you look," whispered Beresford, " while those squalling 
nusses run away with all the admiration." 

Julia's persecutions were not yet over. " Though you 
are not well enough. Miss Beresford, to sing a song," 
said Mr Hanmer, " which requires much exertion, surelv 
you can ^ng a ballad without music, which is, I am tola, 
your forte." 

" So I have heard," cried Sir FVederic. " Do, Miss 
Beresford, oblige us." 

" Do," said die Miss Traeeys ; "and we have a claim 
00 you." 

" 1 own it," re{£ed Julia, in a vwce scarcely audible ; 
^' but you, who are such proficients in music, must know, 

2 
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that, to ^g^ simple ballad, requires more self-posses* 
sion and steadiness of tone than any other kind ofsinging; 
as all the merit depends on the clearness of utterance, 
' and the power of sustaining the notes." « 

"True; but do try." 

"Indeed I cannot;" and, shrugging up their shouldeft, 
the ladies desisted from further importunities. " I am so 
surprised," said one of them to the other, leaning across 
two or three gendemen ; " I heard that Miss Beresford 
was remarkably good humored and obliging, and she 

* seems quite sullen and obstinate ; don't you think so?" 

. " O dear, yes ! and not obliging at all." 

" No, indeed," cried Miss Hanmer ; " she seems to 
presume on her wealth, I think ; what think you, gende- 
men ?" 

But the gendemen were not so hasty in their judg- 
ments ; two of them only observed that Miss Beresford- 
was in no respect like herself that day. 

" I don't think she is well," said the baronet. 

" Perhaps she is in love," said Miss Tracey, laughing 
at the shrewdness of her own observation. 

" Perhaps so," replied Sir Frederic, thoughtfully. 

It was Sir Frederic's intention to marry, and, if possi- 
ble, a young woman bom in the same county as himself; 
for he wished her to have the same local prejudices as 
he had, and to have the same early attachments ; conse- 
quently, he inquired of his steward, before he came to 
reside at his seat, into the character of the ladies in the 
neighborhood ; but the steward could, or would, talk of 
no one but Julia Beresford ; and of her he gave so ex- 
alted a character, that Sir Frederic, who only remember- 
ed her as a pleasing, modest girl, was very sorry that he 
had not paid her more attention. 

Soon after, in the gallery of an eminent pamter, he 

• saw her picture ; and though he thought it flattered, he 
gazed on it with pleasure, and fancied that Julia,' when 
animated, might be quite as handsome as that was. Since 
that time he had frequendy thought of her, and thought 
of her as a woman formed to make him happy ; and 
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indeed he had gone to look at her picture die day before 
he came down to the country, and bad it strongly, in bis 
remembrance Vhen he saw Julia herself, pale, spiritless^ 
and ill-dressed, in Mr Hanmer's di^wing-room. 

Perhaps it would be too much to say, that he felt as 
much chagrined as Mr Ber^sford ; but certain it is, that 
he was sensibly disappointed, and could not help }rielding 
to the superior attraction of the lovely and elegant Miss 
Tracey ; besides, she was the object of general attention, 
and 

• We know of old, that all contend 
To win her grace whom all cozmnend.' 

The concert being over, the company adjourned to an. 
elegant entertainment set out in an open pavilion in the 
park, which commanded a most lovely view of the adja- 
cent country. 

Julia seated herself near the entrance ; the baronet 
placed himself between the two lovely sisters ; and Beres- 
ford, in order to be able to vent his spleen every now and 
then in his daughter's ear, took a chair, beside her. 

The collation had every delicacy to tempt the palate, 
and every decoration to gratify the taste ; and all, except 
th^ pensive Julia, seemed to enjoy it ; — ^when, as she was 
leaning from the door to. speak to a lady at the head of the 
table, a little boy, about ten years old, peeped into the 
pavilion, as if anxiously looking for some one. 

The child was so clean, and so neat in his dress, that 
a gentleman near him patted his curly head, and asked 
him what he wanted. 

« A lady." 

" But what lady ? Here is one, and a pretty one too," 
showing the lady next him ; " will not she do ?" 

" Oh no ! she is not my lady,", replied the boy. 

At this moment Julia turned round, and the little boy, 
clapping his hands, exclaimed, " Oh ! that's she! that's 
slie !" Then running out, he cried, *' Mother ! naother ! 
father ! father ! here she is ! we have found her at last!" 
and before Julia, who suspected what was to follow, could 
leave her place, and get out of the pavilion, the poor 
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man and woman whom she had relieved, and their now 
Well clothed} happy looking, famity, appeared before the 
door of it. 

^'What does all this mean?"^ cried Mr Hanmer. 
" Good people, whom do you want ?" 

" We come, sir," cried the man, " in search of that 
young lady," pointing to Julia ;^' as we could not' gO 
from the neighborhood without coming to thank and bless 
her ; for she saved me from going for a soldier, and my 
wife and children from a workhouse, sir, and made me 
and mine as comfortable as you now see us." 

" Dear father ! let me pass, pray do," cried Julia, 
trembling with emotion, and oppressed with ingenuous 
mpdesty. 

" Stay where you are, girl," cried Beresford, in a 
voice between laughing and crying. 

" Well, but how came you hither ?" cried Mr Han- 
mer, who began to think this was a premeditated scheme 
of Julians to show off before the company. 

" Why, sir — shall I tell the whole story ?" asked the 
man. 

"No, no 5 pray go away," cried Julia, " and I '11 come 
and speak to you." 

" By no . means," cried the baronet eagerly ; "the 
stoty, the story, if you please." 

The man then began, and related Julia's meeting him 
and his family, her having relieved them, and then run- 
ning away to avoid their thanks, and to prevaat her being 
followed, as it seemed, and being known — ^that; .resolved 
not to rest till they had learnt the name of their benefac- 
tress, they had described her person and her dress ; " but 
bless your honor," interrupted the woman, " when we 
said what she had done for us, we had not to ask any 
more, for every one said it could be nobody but Miss 
Julia Beresford !" 

Here Julia hid her face on her father's shoulder, and 

the company said not a word. The young ladies appear- 

. ed conscience struck ; for it seemed that none in the 

neighborhood (and they were of it,) could do a kind 

action but Miss Julia Beresford. 
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"Well, my good man, go on," cried Beresford, 

gently. 

. " Well, sir, yesterday I heard that if I went to live at 
a market town* four miles off, I could get more work to . 
do than I have in my own inQage, and employ for my 
little boy too; so we resolved to go and try our luck 
there ; jbut we could not be easy to go away, without 
coming to thank and bless that good young lady ; so, 
hearing at her house that she was come hither, we made 
bold to follow her } your servants told us where to find 
her- Ah! bless her! — thanks to her, 'I can affi>rd to 
hire a cart for my poor sick wife and family !" 
» " Ah ! miss, miss,'^ cried the little boy, pulling Julia 
by the arm, " only think, we shall ride in a cart, with a 
tall horse ; and brother and I have got new shoes — only 
look!" 

But miss was crymg, and did not like to look ; how- 
ever, she made an effi)rt, and looked up, but was forced 
to turn away her head again, overset by a " God bless 
you!" heartily pronounced b/ the- poor woman, and 
echoed by the man. 

" This is quite a scene, I protest," cried Miss Tracey. 

^' But one in which we* should all Have been proud to 
have been actors, I trust," answered the baronet. " What 
say you, gentlemen . and ladies ?" continued he, coming 
forward; "though we cannbfr equal Miss Beresford's 
kindness, since she sought out proverty, and it comes to 
us, what say you ? shall we make a purse for these good 
people, that they may not think there is only one kind 
being ia iJje neighborhood ?" 

** Agreed !" cried every one ; and as Sir Frederic held 
the hat^ the subscription from the ladies was a very liberal 
one; but Mr Beresford sflve Jive guineas; then. Mr 
Hanmer desired the oveijoyed family togo to his house 
to get some refreshment, and the company reseated 
themselves. 

But Mr Beresford having quitted his seat, in order to 
wipe his eyes unseen at the door, the baronet had taken 
tte vacant place by Julia. 

2* 
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^' Now, ladies and gendemen^" cried Beresford, bkw« 
ing his nose, " you shall see a new sight — a parent ask- 
ing pardon of his child. Julia, my dear, I know I be- 
haved very ill — ^I know I was very cross to you— very 
savage.; I know I was. You are a good ^1 — and always 
were, and ever will be the pride of my life — ^so let's 
kiss and be friends f and JuUa, throwing herself into her 
father's arms, declared she should now be herself again. 

" What ! more scenes !" cried Mr Hanmer.— -" What, 
are you sentimental too^ Beresford ? Who should have 
thought it !" 

" Why, I '11 tell a: story now," replied he 5 — ^ that grl 
vexed and mortified me confoundedly, that she did. I 
wished her to be smart, to do honor to you and your 
daughter to day ; so I sent her twelve guineas to buy a 
very handsome velvet pelisse, which she took a fancy to, 
but which I thought too dear. But instead of that, here 
she comes in this old fright, and a fine dowdy figure she 
looks — and when I reproached her, she said she had 
given the money away ; dnd so 1 suppose it was that v«y 
money which she gave to these poor people. Heh ! was 
it not so, Julia ?" 

<^ It was," replied Julia ; ^' and I dared not dien be 
so extravagant as to get the pelisse too." 

** So, Hanmer," contmued Beresford, "you may sneer 
at me for being sentimentd^ if you please ; but I am now 
prouder of my girl in her shabby cloak here, than if she 
were dressed out in silks and. satins." 

" And so you ought to be," cried Sir Frederic. "And. 
Miss Beresford has converted this garment," lifting up 
die end of die pelisse, " into a robe of honor ;" so say- 
ing, he gaDantly pressed it to his lips. " Come, I will 
give you a toast," continued he :— " Here is the health 
of the woman who was capable of sacrificing the gratifi- 
cation of her personal vanity to the claims of benevo- 
lence!" 

The ladies put up their pretty lips, but drank the 
toast, and Beresford went to the door to. vripe his eyes 
again; while Julia could not help owning to herself, diat 
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if she had had her moments of mordficadon, they were 
richly paid. 

The collation was now resumed, and Julia partook of 
it with pleasure ; her heart was at ease^ her cheek re- 
covered its bloom, and her eyes their lustre. Again the 
Miss Tracers sung, and with mcreased brilliancy of exe- 
cution. '^ It was wonderfiil ! they sung like professors,'' 
eveiy one said ; and then again was Julia requested to 
sing. 

" I can sing now^ replied she ; " and I never refuse 
when I cen do so. Now I have found my father's favor, 
I shall find my voice too ;" and then, without, any more 
preamble, she sung a plaintive and simple ballad, in a 
manner the most touching and unadorned. 

No one applauded while she sung, for all seemed 
afraid to lose any particle of tones so sweet and so pa- 
thetic ; but when she had ended, every one, except Sir 
Frederic, loudly commended her, and he. was silent ; but 
Julia saw that his eyes glistened, and she heard him sigh, 
and she was very glad that he said nothing. 

Again the sisters sung, and Julia too, and then the 
party broke up ; but Mrs Tracey invited die same party 
to meet at her house in the evening, to a ball and supper, 
and they, all agreed to wait on her. 

As they returned to the house. Sir Frederic gave his 
arm to Julia,^ and Miss Tracey walked before them. 

"That is a very fine, showy, elegant girl," observed 
Sir Frederic. 

" She is indeed, and very handsome," replied Julia ; 
** and her sin^g is really wonderful." 

** Just so," replied Sir Frederic ; " it is wonderful, but 
not pleasing. Her singmg is like herself — she is a bra- 
vura song — ^showy and brilliant, but not touching — ^not 
mteresting." Julia smiled at the illustration ; and the 
baronet continued ;— " will you be angry at my presimip- 
tion. Miss Beresford, if 1 venture to add, that you too, 
resemble your singing ? if Miss Tracey be a bravura 
song, you are a ballad — not showy, not briUiant, but touch- 
ing, interesting, and—" 
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" O ! Pray say no more," cried Julia, blushing, and 
hastenbg to job the company — but it was a blush of 
pleasure; and as she rode home, she amused herself 
with analysing all the properties of the baUadj and she 
was very well contented with the analysis. 

That evening, Julia, all herself again, and dressed with 
exquisite and becoming taste, danced, smiled, talked, and 
was universally admired. But was she particularly 
so f Did the man of her heart follow her with delighted 
attention?' 

^^ Julia," said her happy father, as they went home at 
. night, " you will have the velvet pelisse, and Sir Frederic 
too, I expect." 

Nor was he mistaken. The pelisse was hers the next 
day, and the baronet] some months after. But Julia, to 
this hour, preserves with the utmost care die faded pelisse, 
which Sir Frederic had pronounced to be '^ a robe of 
honor." 
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** Ah ! ce n'est point ]^g^.rement qa'on a doim6 tant d'impoitanoe 
k k^ £d61it6 des femmes ! he bien» le mal de la soci^t^, soat attach^! 
k leur conduite ; le paradis ou I'enfer des families depend k tout 
jamais de Popinioii qu'eUes ont donn^ d'elles." 

. La Mxbx Coupablx, p. 82. 

BEOiotJB, a gentleman residing in Dublin, was a man 
of small fortune, but of large expectadons. He was heir 
to a distant and avaricious relation, who, not being able 
to bear the sight of the roan who was to enjoy after his 
death that precious wealth which he had not die spirit to 
enjoy himself, forbade him his presence, and coldly al- 
lowed the noble minded representative of an ancient 
family to struggle with all the difficulties of a limited 
income. 

These difficulties Belmour was imprudent enough to 
increase, by marrying a young woman who had no dower 
but her beauty. But, like Jaffier, '^ he was in love, and 
pleased with ruin ;" or rather, his lovely wife made so 
many promises of being attentive to the strictest rules of 
eccmomy, that Belmour thought ruin could not reach 
them, and believed that Mrs Belmour, as well as himself, 
had not a wish beyond the joys of home, and the little 
drcle of enlightened friends to whom he was proud to 
introduce her. During the first year of their marriage, 
Mrs Belmour's wishes were, perhaps, as confined as his 
own ; nor did she make any prudent resolutions but what 
it was her intention to keep. But vanity was her ruling 
passion ; and, though curbed by love, it was by no means 
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subdued. ' TKough she was so beautiful in face, so per- 
fect m form that she needed not the usual ornaments of 
her sex, she had a most inordinate passion for dress, 
which, though for a time controlled, led her insensibly in- 
to expenses unwarranted by her own original situation in 
life, or her husband's confined circumstances; and debt 
succeeded to <lebt, embarrassment to embarrassment, 
till, just as the birth of a daughter had increased the ex- 
penses of their little household, when Belmour was en- 
deavoring to curtail his own personal expenditure, in 
order to provide for the increasing wants of a family, de- 
mands, the consequences of his wife's extravagance, 
came unexpectedly upon him, and the new blownjoys 
of the father were blighted by the angry sorrows of the 
husband. 

But his resentment, though just, could not continue 
long against the tears and seeming penitence of his ador- 
ed Henrietta; she made so many vows of amendment, 
and, while declaring that she felt herself unworthy of bis 
love, she threw into her fine eyes so much touching ten- 
derness, in order to excite, it to the utmost, that Belmour 
pronounced her pardon in the most unequivocal manner; 
and, putting her child in her arms, contented himself 
with desiring her to remember that, by her conduct as a 
mother, she could amply make him amends for the errors 
which dhe had committed as a wife. 

For some months all went on well again ; but as soon* 
as Mrs Belmour ceased to be a nurse, the wish of enter- 
ing into company returned, and with it, the desire of 
various and expensive dress. Insensibly too, the circle 
of their acquaintance became enlarged ; and the fame of 
Mrs Belmour's beauty being spread abroad, she became 
the fashionable subject of conversation in Dublin ; and 
Mr Belmour was told it wias a matter of surprise and re- 
gret at the Castle that his beautifiil wife was not allowed 
to grace the circles there. 

No man, not even the wisest man perhaps, ever had 
a beautifiil wife, without taking pride in seeing univei> 
eal homage paid to her charms ; and when Mrs BeU 
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mour eagerly entreated her husband to let her be pre- 
sented, he yielded to the united suggestions of pride and 
tenderness, and Mrs Belmour was*introducea into the 
court circle. The consequence was, that, in order to 
vie in dress with her new acquaintance, she again con- 
tracted debts, whieh, remembering the awfulness of her 
husband's resratroent on her first transgressions in this 
manner, she studiously endeavored to keep from his 
knowledge. 

At length, however, her chief creditor became cla- 
morous, and his bill was delivered with a threat that he 
would not leave the house till he was paid, while a rich 
and profligate young man .of fashion, who was Mrs Bel- 
moor's constant attendant, was paying his devoirs to her. 

Mrs Belmour had not yet learned to conceal her feel- 
ings ; and, overcome almost to- fainting at the idea of 
her husband's being informed of a debt so enormous, 
Ck>lonel Morrison soon drew from her a confession of 
the nature of her embarrassment ; and, telling her that 
he«would leave her for a few minutes, to give her an op- 
portunity of recovering herself, he suddenly left the 
room. 

bi a few moments after, she heard the door of the hall 
closed ; and Colonel Morrison, returning, begged her to 
forgive the liberty which he had taken, and then iofprm- 
ed her that he had discharged the debt which distressed 
her, himself* 

Confused, degraded, yet gratified and* relieved, Mrs 
Belmour wept her thanks, but protested that she should 
msist on the Colonel's receiving back the sum which he 
had so kindly advanced, by mstalments ; and instandy 
she tendered him a smaU sum, which he, from policy, 
accepted ; and by this measure, being somewhat recon- 
ciled to the means by which she had been assisted, Mrs 
Belmour resumed her gaiety, and Colonel Morrison 
flattered himself that the designs which he had formed 
against the honor of this deluded woman, were likely to 
succeed. 

Soon after, he, by his own contrivance, found himself 
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agam present when Mrs Belmour was beset by embar- 
rassments of a similar nature ; and again was his assist- 
ance tendered and accepted. 

The next step was to prevail on h.er to accept pre- 
sents, which Belmour's narrow fortune forbade him to 
make ; though often did her affectionate husband lament 
his inability, to gratify her taste, and assure her, that, as 
soon as he became possessed of the fortune in store for 
them, she should not have a wish ungratified, which 
mcmey could indulge. But Colonel Morrison was al* 
ready in possession of his fortune, and that fortune was 
at his command ; and, while he one day paid her debts, 
another day presented her with expensive ornaments, 
some of which she dared not wear except when she 
went out without her husband, as he did not know they 
were in. her possession, her reputation* became the victim 
of his attentions, and her virtue did not long survive it, 
especially as she learned to consider Belmour with aver- 
i^on, ias soon as she dreaded to behold in him a jusdy irri- 
tated judge* 

But, guilty as Mrs Behnour was now become, she was 
not so lost to every honorable feeling as to bear to live 
under the roof of her injured husband, while carrying on 
a criminal intrigue with another man. On the contrary, 
she did not rest till Cobnel Morrison had prepared every 
thing for an elopement ; and taking advantage of the 
very first opportunity that occurred, she fled to infamy 
and her seducer, and set off with him for the continent. 

Mr Belmour was gone into the country for a few 
days ; and while there, the very day indeed of his wife's 
elopement, he received an express to let him know that 
his relation was dead, and that he was at length possessor 
of the long expected fortune. 

" Now, then," cried Mr Belmour, hastening to town as 
fast as four horses could carry him, tears of tenderness 
filling his eyes as he spoke, " now, then, shall I see the 
wife of my heart gratified in all her wishes, and able to 
indulge the liberality of her nature! Oh, Henrietta ! never 
again will your extravagance provoke a reproach fi'om 
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my pTudeoce, but we shall be uninterruptedly happy ; so 
bappy !'' here his voice failed him, and he sunk into the 
silence of full contentment. 

^' Where is your mistress ? is she at home ?" cried 
Mr Belmouf, as the chaise stopped at his door— 4)ut with- 
out waiting fcur an answer he ran up into the drawing 
room ; whither his servant^lowly followed him. 

*^ She is not here/' he exclaimed, and proceeded to 
her dressing room. '^ Is your mistress out ?" cried he, 
turning round to his servant, who held a letter in his 
hand. 

'* My— my mistress, sir," cried tibe servant, wiping his 
eyes, " went away — ^that is — ^went out yesterday, and left 
4is letter for you." 

Mr Belmour seized the letter, and, tearing it open 
with frandc eagerness, only read enough of it to inform 
him of his misery, before ne fell senseless on the ground; 
and it was some time before he recovered to wretched- 
ness and recoHection. 

^' But where is my child i is she spared to me ?" cried 
the afflicted hudband, startbg from the supporting arms of 
his attendants ; and b a moment he was by the bedside 
of his forsaken Laura. 

''Laura! my poor f(M*saken babe!" cried Belmour, 
burstmg into an agony of tears as he threw himself by the 
ade of the sleeping child. At this moment she awoke ^ 
and uneasy, as many children are on awaking fi^m sleep, 
Uttered a loud and impatient cry, which pierced her father 
to the soul. 

''O God!" exclaimed he, striking his forehead, 
** poor babe ! thou hast no k>nger a mother to attend Uiy 
cnes." 

But her smiles distressed him as much ; and when^ 
soothed by his caresses, the litde girl put up her pretty 
mouth to kiss him, and, smiling through her tears, lisped 
out, '' dear papa, and dear mamma !" 

" Oh, Henrietta !" he cried, " how couldst thou have 
the heart to forsake her ?" 

What a slave of criminal selfishness indeed must that 
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mother be, who, for a lover, can forsake her ofispring ! 
Let not such a woman presume, in the pride of her heart, 
to look down with aversion on the poor desperate female 
who robs of existence the secret pledge of her frailty ; 
murderess though she be, she is not more unnatural than 
the cold hearted egotist, who can forsake her children 
for the arms of a seducer, and &onsent to brand her guilt- 
less child with the dangerous distinction of being the 
daughter of an adulteress. 

I will no longer dwell on the distress of Mr Belmour, 
nor on the alternate schemes of revenge, contempt, ac- 
tive resentment, and forbearance, which by turns agitated 
his mind ; suffice, that he resolved not to seek redress in 
a court of justice, and thereby enable himself or his guilty 
wife to marry again, as he wished not to be tempted to 
form a second connexion ; from a firm conviction, that it 
was his duty to devote himself entirely to the instruction 
of his deserted Laura, iii order to supply to her the care of 
the parent whom she had lost; and to imprint deeply on her 
mind tliose principles of religion and virtue, to the want of 
which he attributed the fall of her unhappy mother. 

Mrs Belmour meanwhile, soon abandoned by the man 
for whom she had left her husband and her child, had no 
resource but in a continuance of a course of vice ; and 
when her daughter was on the eve of being introduced 
into the world, the too late repentant mother, a prey to 
remorse and sickness, was pinmg away life in a. sort of 
premature decay 5 while, as her weakness increased, the 
images of the husband and the child whom she had 
abandoned grew stronger and stronger, and she Was 
tormented with the cravings of those feelings of returning 
aflFection, which she could never hope to have gratified. 

Laura Belmour was then seventeen, and her anxious 
father was about to present her to the world, with solici- 
tude struggling with parental pride ; and his hopes of her 
welfare were continually blasted by the suggestions of 
fear, and the whispers of experience. 

Mr Belmour, though a virtuous man, was a man of the 
world, and but too well acquainted with the opinions and 
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sentiinents of men of the world. Hence he feared that 
the guilt of her mother might injure his innocent and 
unoffending daughter, as she might be supposed likely to 
inherit her modier's vices; as if education were not 
every thing in the formati(m of character, and blood 
nothing! 

Laura, educated by a parent who watched over her 
actions, her studies, and acquaintance, with unremitting 
attention, that her mind might not be sullied by any pos- 
sible circumstance ; ignorant too as Mr Belmour had wisely, 
suffered her to remain of the guilt and existence of her 
unhappy mother, could not fail to be as pure as though her 
mother had been the pride of her sex ; but Mr Belmour 
knew, that, in the eyes of many persons, she would be the 
victim of her parent's infamy ; and so terrified- was he 
lest this circumstance should prevent her from settling in 
1&, that, though no fnend to a young woman's marrying 
early, he was eager to promote the most distant prospect 
of disposing of Laura in marriage. 

As Laura was young, beautiful, and highly accomplish- 
ed, she was no sooner introduced than she was surrounded 
by admirers, one of whom soon recommended himself 
both to her and her father ;- when, what Mr Belmour's 
fears had prognosticated took place. The young gentle- 
man's father, on hearing that his son appeared greatly 
charmed by the daughter of tlie firail Mrs Belmour, 
forbade him to form a connexion which his prudence 
could never approve ; and the youth himself, being as 
prudent as his father, left Dublin, in order to avoid the 
danger of forming so improper an attachment. 

Unfortunately Mr Belmour did not long remain ignorant 
of the cause of this cessation of an acquaintance which 
had filled his heart with hopes of happiness for his daugh- 
tCT. Every one has some kind friend, who, on pretence 
of expressing his or her sorrow for your misfortune, .takes 
care to inform you of some disaster, which, but for their 
officiousness, you would never have known, and which 
consequently to you would never have existed ; and this 
was the case wiUi Mr Belmour. A soirdisant firi^id. 
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lamenting very pathetically the illiberality of mankind^ 
humanely plunged a dagger in the heart of Belmour, by 
letting him know that the infamy of his wife had deprived 
his daughter of a most excellent husband. 

The intelligence, for a time> made Dublin odious to 
him ; and he resolved to change the scene, and take Laura 
to the world of London, where a new and unlooked-for 
instance of the profligacy of a man of the world, and of 
the fatal consequences of his wife's frailty, soon presented 
itself. 

From amongst the crowd who surrounded her, Lau- 
ra's inexperienced heart soon singled out Sir Edward 
Tyrconnel, a young baronet, who to every grace of per- 
son added every charm of manner ; and who, by unre- 
mitting attention, convinced her that he entertained for 
her a passion at once ardent and respectful. Nor was 
Mr Belmour less charmed with Sir Edward than his 
daughter ; when, just • as he had declared his love to 
Laura, a friend of Belmour's called on him, and inform- 
ed him that he knew from indisputable authority, that 
Sir Edward had a wife alive, an elderly woman, whom 
he had married for her fortune, and who from the cir- 
cumstance of her having been dying for years, had en- 
abled her profligate husband to seduce more than one 
young woman, by a promise of marrying her as soon as 
his wife died. 

To this information Belmour listened in a paroxysm of 
rage ; nor was it otherwise than strictly true. True 
also was it, that Sir Edward, who scrupled nothing in 
order to gratify his passions, whenever the object oi his 
wishes was unprotected and friendless, would have shrunk 
back appalled from the hopeless task of seducing the 
beautiful heiress of the rich Mr Belmour, had not he 
built his hopes of success on the known frailty of her 
unhappy mother. Mr B/elmour too suspected that he 
did so ; and driven to frenzy by the idea, he wrote a 
challenge to Sir Edward, accusing him of dishonorable 
designs towards Laura, and insisted on immediate satis* 
faction. 
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Piqued and disappointed, for Sir Edward thought his 
being married was unknown in England, he accepted the 
chalienge, but refused to fire first. Mr Belmour fired, 
and missed him ; Sir Edward then discharged his pistol 
in the air, declaring that he would not lift his arm against 
the father of the woman whom be adored ; and protest- 
ing that his only wish was, as the death his wife was ex- 
pected every day, to gam an interest in Liaura's heart 
sufficient to make other suitors unsuccessful, till he was 
at liberty to o^r her his hand and fortune. 

Mr Belmour accepted this apology, but insisted that 
he should break off all intercourse with Laura till he 
was at liberty to address her ; and then, as friends, they 
parted. 

But Sir Edward had a powerful advocate in Laura's 
heart ; she saw no dishonor to himself, no danger to her, 
m his conduct; and though she refused to meet him, or 
hear from him clandestinely, a mutual friend conveyed 
messages backwards and forwards from the lovers ; and 
Laura, looking forward with certainty to being the wife 
of Sit Edward, treasured up her affection to him in 
her bosom, as an inclination which a very short time 
would entirely sanction ; and Mr Belmour had the mor- 
tification of seeing that Laura, though devoid of any 
criininal propensity, had yet incurred the sin of eagerly 
expecting the death of another — ^while he was Equally 
aware that Sir Edward still in a manner continued his 
addresses ; and being sure of the profligacy of the baro- 
net, he could not believe that his intentions were really 
honorable. 

One evening Belmour had accompanied Laura to Co- 
vert Garden theatre, and, preceded by their servant, 
was conducting her along the piazzas to the carriage, 
which was stationed in King street, when a woman of 
the town, whose meagre frame was ill concealed by the 
thin and dirty covering which she wore, and whose pale 
and haggard looks not even art could disguise, in feeble 
accents accosted Mr Belmour as he disengaged his arm 
fi:om Laura, and stepped forward to see where the car- 
3* 
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riage stood, and asked charity of him, declaring that 
she bad not tasted food all day ; and, as she said this, 
she laid her cold band on bis arm, to keep herself from 
falling. 

Mr Belmour started, and threw off the trembling arm 
ihat leaned on him for support — ^for the voice had thrill- 
ed to his soul ; and turning round as he did so, be be- 
held in the tottering being by his side, bb once beautiful 
and beloved Henrietta. 

The recognition was imitual ; and, with a shriek of 
agony, the wretched victim of seduction sunk at his feet ; 
and in a tone broken, and almost extinct, exclaimed-— 
" Mercy ! pardon! and I shall die in peace." 

The appeal was not lost on Mr Belmour ; and he had 
raised the wretched being in his arms, when he beheld 
Laura gazing on them and full of speechless wonder. 
At that moment he perceived a gentleman whom be 
knew ; and begging that he would, for God's sake, see 
his daughter safe to her carriage, he procured admission 
into a private room at a coffee house under the piazzas ; 
and thither, assisted by his servant, who had also recog- 
nised his former mistress, he conveyed the senseless 
Henrietta. 

Alas ! while performing tbe offices of christian duty 
to his guilty wife, litde did Mr Beknour think that he had 
exposed to the utmost danger, his as yet innocent child. 
The gentleman to whose care he had consigned her, in 
order to spare her the dreadful scene which awaited him, 
was the niend and con&dantof Sir Edward; who, as 
soon as Mr Belmour was out of sight, accosted the trem- 
bling and amazed Laura, and helped to support her 
along the piazzas ; and then, on pretence of procuring 
her something to compose her spirits, prevailed on her 
to enter a back room in an adjoining fruit shop, while 
Laura, too happy to find herself again with the man of 
her heart, forgot every thing in the kind and soothing 
attentions of Sir Edward; and his friend having left 
them alone, she had been prevailed on to listen, without 
indignation, to his proposal, that she should elope with 
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him, and five under the protection of a female relation 
of his, where he might see her every day till his wife's 
death, which was hourly expected^ should take place. 

But while Laura is madly listenbg to the voice of 
the seducer, let us return to her unhappy parents. 

Belmour had laid his wretched charge on a bed ; and 
while others were admbistering to her revival, he was 
gazing with tearless eyes and in unutterable wo on the 
dreadful object before him ; and enumerating to himself, 
with a sort of desperate curiosi^, the various traces 
which disease and want had left m her once exquisite 
form. 

At length she revived, and, recognising her husband, 
gave a deep groan, and hid her face with her hands. 

*^ For God^ sake, leave us together !" cried Belmour, * 
hoarse with emotion. He was obeyed ; and Henrietta 
found herself alone with the husband she had so cruelly 
abandoned. 

^^ Oh, mercy ! pardon !" she again exclaimed, and 
tried to sink upon her knees ; but Belmour prevented 
her ; and seating her on the bed, he sat beside her, and 
gazed on her with compassionate and mournful earnest- 
ness, while her eyes sunk abashed from his gaze. 

^^ Oh, Henrietta !" cried he at length, bursting into 
tears—" where are your lovers now ? Who will now 
clasp this faded form to their bosom ? But I, the hus- 
band whom you forsook, would have loved you even in 
inckness, and clasped you as fondly to me, as in the 
days pf your brightest bloom. Nay, even now, had 
ought else changed you thus, I would have watched over 
you, and pressed you to my heart so tenderly ! O cruel, 
cruel woman ! O thou, whom neither absence, bjuries, 
nor vice, have been able to tear fix)m my heart — say — " 

Here he paused, for Henrietta had fallen back on the 
bed, and he thought that she was gone for ever ; and, 
in a transport of penitence for his reproaches, he threw 
himself on his knees by her, and conjured her to recover, 
and hear him pronounce her pardon, promismg, at the 
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same time, that he would reproach her no more. He 
did jet further ; he laid her head on his hosom. 

She revived ; she saw where her head rested, and a 
fieunt smile illumined her countenance ; but in a moment 
horror supplied the place of satisfaction, and, shuddering, 
she withdrew herself from the support of which she knew 
herself unworthy. Nor did Belmour offer to detain her ; 
with his fear for her life bis tenderness had vanished ; 
but when Henrietta again implored his for^veness, he 
forgot every thing but her wretchedness and her situation, 
and promised, what she dared not ask, that she should 
breathe her last in his arms. As he said this, her hand 
grasped his, and he returned the almost convulsive pres- 
sure. 

At this moment Henrietta took courage to ask whether 
she had a davghter. With scarcely audible voice he re- 
plied, " Yes, an angel, and lovely as — as her mother — ^ 

" Thank God !" she exclaimed. " And, oh ! may 
she prove a blessing to you, and make you amends by 
her virtues for my guilt ! But where is she ?" 

" Ha ! weD remembered," cried Belmour, ringing the 
bell hastily, and the servant appeared. 

" Go instantly," cried he, " and see whether Miss 
Belmour is got safe home." 

" I win, sir," replied the man ; " but I doubt — " 

« Doubt what ?" ^ 

" Why sir, you know, on seeing that lady, you begged 
Mr Dahon to see her safe to her carriage." 

" Well, and what then ?" 

" Why, sir, you forget, surely, that Mr Dalton is Sir 
Edward TjrrconnePs friend ; and you did not see, pro- 
bably, that Sir Edward was behmd, as if watching to 
speak to my young lady." 

In a moment the danger to which his child was ex- 
posed rushed on the mind of the unhappy father } and 
the wretched Henrietta appeared to him as doomed to 
be, in every way, the enemy of her devoted daughter ; 
till, driven to frenzy by this new calamity, he turned 
round to hen and exclaimed — ^^ Wretch ! this also is thy 
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deed ! Yes, tbou hast been the means of pluoging thy 
forsaken cbQd in bfamy like thy own !^' 

Here, uttering a dreadful scream, the wretched woman 
exclaimed — ^^ O do not curse me ! the agonies of death 
are on me." But she spoke in vain. Belmour heard 
her not ; he heeded not even his dying Henrietta, but 
rushed to the door, determmed to go in pursuit of his 
daughter. 

We left Laura listening with fond credulity lo the pro- 
posals of her lover, and willing to believe diat even her 
father would not gready resent her acceding to a plan 
which, in her eyes, had not even the resemblance of cul« 
pability ; and she had almost consented to put herself m 
the power of a man, who, though she knew it not, meant 
nothing but her rum, and deemed her an easy victim ; 
not but that she frequently interrupted Sir Edward with 
exclamations of wonder, who that poor, wretched woman 
could be, who so much interested her father ; and Sir 
Edward had as constantly attributed Belmour's conduct 
to humanity, made more active by some previous know- 
ledge of its object ; and then resuming his tender entrea- 
ties and attentions, he succeeded in putdng an end to 
inquiries which he did not choose to answer, though well 
aware who was the object of Mr Belmour's attentions. 

A chaise, procured by Sir Edward's friend, was ready ; 
and Laura was only faintly resisting the entreaties of her 
lover to allow him to lead her to it, when the door of the 
room in which they were was suddenly opened, and a 
young man, in the habit of a clergyman, rushed into tlie 
room.. 

This gentleman, whose name was Lionel Dormer, 
though not authorized by his rank or fortune to address 
the daughter of Mr Belmour, had vainly endeavored to 
behold Laura without emotion ; but, as he was without 
hope or presumption, he contented himself with gazing 
on her unobserved, as he thought, at a distance ; though 
he might have seen, by the conscious blush which over- 
spread Laura's cheek whenever he entered the room 
where she was, that she had observed the earnestness of 
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his gaze, and attributed it to a cause flattering to her 
vanity, if not to her feefings. 

Dormer had beei; the unobserved spectator of Mr 
Belmour's rencontre with his unhappy wife, whose per- 
son was known to him ; and was just stepping forward 
to offer his services to take Miss Belmour away from a 
scene so dreadful to her feelings, should she surmise the 
truth, when he saw her father consign her to the care of 
Sir Edw£u:d TyrconnePs friend ; and saw that gentleman, 
whose character and whose pretensions to Laura were 
well known to him, come forward, and prevail on his 
destined victim to enter the shop nearest to them. 

His first impulse was to follow Mr Belmour ; but be 
had lost sight of him ; besides, he had only suspicbns 
of his daughter's danger to impart to him ; and he could 
not bear to call Mr Belmour away from the pious, though 
dreadful task, of speaking peace and forgiveness to liie 
soul of a trembling culprit, perhaps on the verge of 
eternity. He therefore resolved to watch the lovers him- 
self, and to regulate his actions according to theirs. He 
did so ; and as if viiluous love had resolved, for once, to 
triumph over illicit passion, a scheme occurred to him to 
save Laura from dishonor, just as by agreeing to her 
lover's plan she had unconsciously exposed herself to it. 

" No, indeed, I cannot leave my father ; I cannot be 
so disobedient ; for pity's sake let me go home this mo- 
menty" cried Laura, faintly trying to disengage herself 
from Sir Edward's encircling arm. 

At this moment Dormer entered the room, and begged 
Miss Belmour would allow him to conduct her to her 
father. 

" 'Sdeath, sir ! who are you ?" cried Sir Edward. 
" Do you know him. Miss Belmour ?" 

" I only know," replied Laura, "the gentleman's name 
and person ; but my father has sent him, and — " 

" Your father send a stranger for you ! No, this is 
some fortune-hunter, who wants to get you in his power ; 
but I will frustrate his design; therefore, give me your 
band." But Laura shrunk back. 
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'* Sir Edward," replied Dormer, ^' ooe of us has de- 
signs against this lady, T know ; but — " 

^'Insolent villain !" replied the baronet. '^ Away with 
you this moment, or-^" 

^^ Sir," replied the dignified young man, *' when I know 
that I am engaged in a good cause, in the rescue of inno- 
cence, I am not capable of bemg awed by the threats of 
any one." Here he paused, from violent emotion ; for 
Laura, terrified and abashed, had thrown herself for sup- 
port on the shoulder of her lover ; who, thinking his 
victory was now certain, haughtily demanded whether 
Dormer dared to assert that Ms Belmour had sent him 
for his daughter. 

" No ; he did not send me," was the answer. 

" There, you see !" exclaimed the baronet trium- 
phantly ; and Laura coldly told Dormer she had no 
occasion for his services. 

" Poor, unconscious victim !" cried Dormer, elevat- 
ing his voice ; " I vow that I will not leave you till I see 
you under your father's protection ; nay, I will do yet 
more to preserve you ; for I will lead you to him, where 
he is now kneeling in silent horror by the bed of your 
dying anil guilty mother." 

"Mother! did you say?" said Laura, screaming 
with agony, and springing forward towards him as she 
spoke. 

" Barbarian !" cried Sir Edward, turning pale, and 
trying to hide his confusion under humanity ; " how can 
you nave the brutality to tell her this horrid truth !" 

" Do y OM talk of humanity," replied Dormer, " whose aim 
is to plunge her innocence in infamy like her mother's?" 

" Sir, sir," again cried Laura, hanging on his arm — 
" for God's sake, for mercy's sake, what did you say of 
my mother ? Have I a mother, sir ?" 

*' Miss Beknour," solemnly replied Dormer, " that 
poor, wretched creature, whom you saw supported in the 
arms of your agitated father, was your mother ; once 
lovely and innocent as yon, till she Ust^ned to the voice 
of the seducer. Oh, Miss Belmour ! will you too listen 
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to it? Will you too commit adultery, and receive the 
. addresses of a married man ?" 

" Never ! never !" cried the a^tated girl. " Oh, sir, 
lead me this moment to my father, and he will bless you 
for-^." She could say no more ; but throwing^herself 
into Dormer's arms, she fainted on his bosom'; and 
in that state, spite of the resistance of Sir Edward, 
who fiercely threatened revenge, he bore her to the 
door ; and having soon learnt whither the gentleman 
bad conveyed the dying woman, in a few nx>ments 
Laura was under the same roof with her father ; and 
Dormer, as soon as she revived, hastened in search of 
Mr Belmour. 

He reached the apartment just as Belmour, muttering 
curses on his wife, was hastening in pursuit of his child. 

" Do you bring news of my daughter ?" cried Belmour 
wildly, 

^^ I do ; she is safe, and in the next room," answered 
Dormer, 

Belmour turned from him, and burst into a flood of 
tears. 

« What is that ? What did you tell him ?" cried Hen- 
rietta. " O do not say his child is dishonored, lest be 
should again curse me ! O wretched woman ! must I 
then die with the consciousness that I have caused the 
guilt of my child ?" 

'^No," cried Dormer, eagerly approaching her, '* heaven 
spares you that torment. I come to speak peace and 
comfort to you. Your daughter is under this roof, in all 
her native innocence.'' Henrietta at these words pressed 
his hand to her clammy lips. " Nay," and his voice 
faltered as he spoke, '' you have been the means, per- 
haps, of saving your daughter from perdition." 

Henrietta gasping for breath fixed her eyes wildly on 
bira, and Belmour eagerly approached him. 

" Yes, she would probably have been forced to follow 
ber abandoned lover ; when on being informed that the 
unhappy object whom she had seen her father support- 
ing was her mother, once lovely and innocent as herself, 
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Struck by the warning example, she threw herself mto 
my arms, and allowed me to conduct her hither." 

" My God ! my gracious God ! I thank thee !" cried 
Henrietta ; '' I have then saved, and not destroyed 
my ch'dd ; and thou, Belroour, wilt now bless, not curse 
me !" 

Belmour could not speak, Jbut be pressed the poor 
penitent in his arms. 

" Good young man ! see what you have done! He 
has embraced me ! I owe this blessing to you," cried 
Henrietta with efiort; then laying her cheek on the 
bosom of Belmour, her lips moved as if in prayer ; and 
she expired witljout a groan. 

After a pause of some minutes, Belmour said, " Laura 
must be brought into tliis apartment ; alas ! she needs 
the warning of a scene like this." 

" Oh no ! for pity's sake, spare her the trial !" ex- 
claimed Dormer, no longer able to bear to wound Lau- 
ra's feelings, when the purpose for which he wounded 
them was fully answered. 

But the offended and deeply irritated father felt dif- 
ferently ; and entering the room where Laura was, he 
took her trembling hand in silence, and led her up to the 
corpse of her mother. 

" This was your mother, Laura," said Mr Belmour, 
"once- the pride, then the bane of my life ! Tremble, 
deluded girl, lest thou be like her, and lest the curses of 
thy father succeed to his blessings ! Oh, Laura ! but for 
that benevolent stranger, what, what perhaps, wouldst 
thou have been tomorrow !" 

The lesson, a dreadful one indeed, sunk deep into her 
heart ; and, kneeling by her mother's corpse, she solemn- 
ly vowed to endeavor to look on her abandoned lover 
from that moment with nothing but contempt and aver- 
sion ; and hard as the struggle was, .she was at length* 
successful in her efforts. 

* But did Dormer's virtues, and humble, hopeless pas- 
sion obtain no recompense ? Yes — Mr Belmour, too rich 
to require fortune in a son in law, finding that Dormer 
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possessed such virtues and such talents as made faini an 
ornament to his sacred profession, bestowed <hi him, as a 
wife, with her entire consent and approbation, the woman 
whom he had rescued from danger, if not from guilt; and 
Laura, never forgettbg the warning example of her 
mother, was at once die pride of her father, and th« 
happiness of her husband^ 
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Louisa Howard was the ODly child of Lord.N ; 

and neither trouble, expense, nor the most watchful at- 
tention had been sparea, to make her as richly gifted in 
virtues and accomplishments, as she akeady was in wealth 
and personal charms. 

But the vigilant eye of a mother had not watched over 
her youth; and where is the eye that can equal a 

mother's in vigilance ? Lady N died when her 

child was only seven years old ; and though Lord N 

fidfiUed, with the most scrupulous exactness, the direc- 
tions left by his amiable wife for the education of Louisa, 
it was not in his nature or power, nor is it, perhaps, pos- 
sible for any man, to take cognizance of those apparently 
slight, but really important deviations from the s^ct path 
of propriety and rectitude, which the observation of a 
mother easily detects, and can frequently prevent. 

For instance, tendencies to wastefulness ; to unneces- 
sary expense ; to want of order ; to want of punctuality 
in the payment of old debts, and to imprudent haste in 
contracting new ones ; these, and many other faults of 
the same kind, being most visible in the interior of a 
young woman's domestic establishment, are likely to 
escape a father's notice in their progress, and* to remam 
unknown, till they burst upon him matured into lastwg 
and pernicious habits. 

This was the case with Louisa Howard. Accustom- 
ed to every indulgence which opulence could bestow. 
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and believing that she was born to have every wish grati- 
fied as sooQ as formed, no considerations of economy 
could withhold her from indulging every benevolent or 
selfish wish of her heart ; nay, an artful and dependent 
female relation who lived in the family, and to whom 
her extravagance was serviceable, was continually assur- 
ing her, that economy in her would be a vice ; — Whence, 
she contracted habits of spending money in such profu- 
sion, both on her own wants and those of others, that she 
found herself, at the early age of eighteen, involved in 
debt to an amount so considerable, that, lavish as her 
father was in supplying her wants, and indulgent to her 
errors, sljp shrunk back affrighted from .the task of dis- 
closing her situation to him, and was reduced to the degra- 
ding necessity of putting off with fair promises the creditors 
who waited on her for something more substantial; 
while, though the mischievous relation who had hdped 
to mislead her, was at this time removed from her by 
deathj the habit, alas ! was not removed with the pro- 
moter of it ; and though convinced of the error of her 
ways, to forsake them, and tread again m the right path, 
was a task infinitely beyond her ability and resolution to 
execute. 

Thus, though possessed of superior beauty, talents, 
and accomplishments, arid of a sweetness of tempw 
which had never know a moment's cloud, Louisa knew 
that she had frailities which contained the germs of in- 
calculable mischief; and while she felt herself in many 
respects culpable as' a daughter, she also knew that she 
was still more unfitted to act with propriety the part of a 
wife. Yet, to be a wife, and the wife of one of the most 
respectable of men, soon became the dear and secret db- 
ject of her ambition. 

Louisa was in the habit of reading the debates in tlie 

newspapers to Lord N ^ ; and at a time when the 

state of politics was such, as to involve in its consequen- 
ces even the existence, perhaps, of civilized society ; 
and to cause every woman, as well as man, of sensibili- 
Xj and strong affections, to sorrow with gloomy anticipa- 
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tion over those sufferings in a neighboring kingdom, 
which might one day or other be but too prevalent in 
our own ; at this period of alarni and interest, Lord 
Henry Algernon distinguished himself in the lower bouse 
by all the graces of eloquence, and the force of argu- 
. meot; and Louisa, who, like most young men and wo- 
men of quick talents, was a great enthusiast, and fond of 
having an idol to worship, fancied that this modem pa- 
triot and orator realized her ideas of those who lived in 
the pages of liistory ; and unconsciously to herself, her 
reason and her imagination united to prepare her young 
heart to imbibe a passion for a man whom she had never 
seen, and who, from bis age and character, was not likely 
to be* desirous of obtaining the heart which she was 
ready to bestow. 

Nor was it long before she began to suspect that Lord 
Henry engrossed m^re of her thoughts than delicacy 
and prudence warranted ; and of this she was convinced 
when she saw him by accident during a short stay in 
London. '^Tiiere ! that 's Lord Henry Algernon," said 
a lady to her, whom she was accompanying one morning 
to her milliner's. 

Louisa eagerly followed the direction of her friend's 
qres, and saw those af Lord -Henry fixed upon her with 
a look of complacency as he passed ; she blushed, and 
withdrew ^«rs immediately ; but she turned and looked at 
him through the little back window of the coach, till he 
was out of sight. 

" So— ^tbat is Lord Henry Algernon !" said Louisa, 
sighing when she saw him no longer. 

"Yes," replied her friend ; " he is very plain ; is he not?" 

" Plain ! with those eyes !" returned Louisa eagerly ; 
''impossible !" and, leaning back in the carriage, she fell 
into no unpleasing reverie. 

•Certain it is, liiat Lord Henry's speeches lost no- 
thing of their merit in her opinion, from the view which 
she had had of his person ; and she could not help own- 
ing to herself, that she thought too much of a man who 
was never likely to think of her at all ; but perhaps she 

4* 
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never gave so great a proof of 'the strength of her judg- 
ment, as in thinking with such decided preference of a 
man like him. 

JLidrd Henry Algernon was not such a man as girb of 
eighteen commonly admire or behold with pleasure. 
He was considerably more than thirty ; fonder of books 
than of .society ; and his person was more remarkable 
for its manliness than its grace ; nor could his features 
boast of much regularity ; his complexion was pale, and 
his skin slightly injured by the small-pox ; but the strik- 
ing lustre and expression of his dark eyes, made ample 
amends for the irregplarity of his other features ; and, 
aided by a smile, which though rare was irresistible, gave 
him pretensions to as much reputation for personal beau- 
ty, as a wise man need wish to possess, or a rational 
woman desire in the man of her choice. 

Such were his external pretensions to the admiration 
of our sex; and in eloquence, virtue, and talents he was 
so avowedly distinguished, that awe and reverence seem- 
ed likely in women to forbid the existence towards him 
of any softer feeling ; perhaps, too, the reserve and al- 
most cold dignity of his manner, might, by making him 
not likely to inspire love, occasion him to be less apt to 
feel it ; but certain it is, that he had never known what a 
serious passion was, when he was 6rst introduced to our 
conscious and blushing heroine at the Castle, as her 
father's seat was called. 

Lord N was as much prejudiced in Lord Hen- 
ry's favor as Louisa was ; and it was the most earnest 
wish of his heart to see him the husband of his daughter- 

" Louisa," said he to her one day, " I expect a visiter 
soon, to spend some days with me ; and I desire you to 
put on all your airs and graces ; for he is worth having 
for a husband, I assure you ; and I should be the hap- 
piest of fathers, were I to see you married to him." 

" Indeed, sir," replied Louisa, turning very pale, " I 
do not wish to be married ; indeed, I do not think I 
shall ever marry at all ;" and as she said this, her eyes 
filled with tears. 
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"Pho, pho!— fionsense! girlish whims!" cried Lord 

N ; " and I hope Lord Henry Algernon will put 

other notions into your head." 

" Lord Henry Algernon, sir 1" exclaimed Louisa, 
trembling and faltering : " Is he — ^has he— 1-" 

" Has be what ? — made proposals ? No, to be sure ; 
why, he never sajv you ; and I hope you are not vain 
enough to suppose thdt he has fallen in love with you 
from the^epprt of your beauty ? No ; love at first sight 
is silly enough ; but love without sight would be an atro- 
cious absurdity indeed." 

Covered with blushes, and her head banging on her 
bosom, Louisa faintly. replied, "I — I have seen Lord 
Henry, sir." 

"Well — and what's that to the purpose? — I was 
Dot accusing you of being in love with him from report, 
was I ?" 

Louisa did not answer ; she saw that her conscious- 
ness had nearly betrayed her ; but, recovering herself, 
she asked whether Lord Henry was really the guest 
whom her father expected at the castle. 

"Yes — he is indeed ; his father and I were old friends; 
and Algernon has owned that I have therefore, some 
claim on the friendship of the son. He has desired that 
I would not invite company to meet him ; so, giri, you 
will have him all to yourself; and, if you make the most 
of the opportunity, 1 dare say you may effect a conquest, 
which other women have vainly attempted." 

" N03 sir ; no," replied Louisa ; " I am wholly unwor- 
thy, inaeed I am, to be the choice of such a man ; and 
all I can hope is, that he will not look upon me with con- 
tempt." 

" What ! how ! contempt ! look upon you with con- 
tempt ! a girl possessed of youth, beauty, understandings 
and accompUshments ; a lord's daughter too ; and a 
rich heiress ! Have mcire self-respect, I beg. Miss How- 
ard," cried Lord N . 

" Alas ! 1 have too much self-knowledge to have self- 
respect, sir," replied Louisa, bursting into tears, and re- 
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tiring into her room, where various ideas engrossed het 
meditations ; but the most delightful, and the one which 
she most loved to dwell upon, was the look which Lord 
Henry, unconscious who she was, had given her as he 
passed her. 

Still she thought that Lord Henry was not a man to 
be captivated by mere outward charms ; and though 
pleased to find that the man whom she admired was £e 
choice of her father, she felt assured that she should be 
to him an object of indifference. She even learnt to 
think meanly of those talents on which she had before 
valued herself; and was alarmed lest Lord N— — , who 
was naturally vain of her accomplishments, and proud 
of displaying them, should obtrude on Lord Henry, and 
exhibit for his admiration, what she now deemed incor- 
rect drawings, and ill-colored paintings ; and should 
force her to exhibit her musical abilities before a man 
used, probably, to hear, and exclusively to relish, the 
performances of the first musicians in the metropolis. 

'' Whither is my self-confidence flown ?" said Louisa^ 
deeply sighing, as she eagerly seized on some of her 
framed designs and paintings, and removed them out of 
sight. '' However, I am resolved Lord Henry shall not 
see these." 

Lord N — — entered the room as she was removing 
the last picture ; and he stood aghast with astonishment. 
^^ May I beg leave to ask, Miss Howard,, what you are 
doing ?" cried Lord N . 

'' lam moving these wretched drawbgs and paintings 
lOvay, before Lord Henry comes." 

" And pray who told you they were wretched drawings 
and paintings ? And why should not Lord Henry see 
them?" 

'' Because I am sure he must think them wretched 
performances ; and that I am very vain in sticking them 
up round the room, as if I thought they were perfection." 

" And pray Miss Howard, who told you Lord Heniy 
was a judge of such things ? I dare say 1 know much 
more of the matter tiian he does (for because a man can 
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talk for hours in the house, I do not see that it follows 
that he must know every thing;) and I tell you the 
drawings and paintings are good, very good; and to 
please my vctnky,i[ not yours, I desire you to bring them 
back, and place them where they were before.** 

Louisa, with tears in her eyes, obeyed ; but she could 
not help, though without hope of success, petitioning 

Lord N not to ask her to sing or play to Lord 

Henry. 

Lord N was about to answer her rather indig- 

nantly, when, on observing her^ downcast eye, her cheek 
covered with blushes, and an unusual degree of awkward- 
ness in her manner, a suspicion of the state of her heart 
rushed into his mind ; and, chuckling witli a sort of 
inward laugh, hd only said, " Pbo, pho, nonsense ! silly 
girl !" an4 left the room, assured that Louisa would be 
Lady Henry Algernon ; as she would throw no obstacles 
in the way of the marriage, and his parental pride made 
him think it impossible that Lord Henry should not fall 
in love with Louisa. 

At length Lord Henry arrived ; and Louisa was pre- 
sented to him by her father, full of apprehensions lest his 
lordship should have observed her confusion, and attri- 
buted it to a ocuse flattering to his vanity. 

But she need not have been alarmed ; Lord Henry 
was no coxcomb ; he was not like many men, who, 
though without one attractive quality of mind or person, 
are apt to conceive themselves objects of irresistible 
attraction to our sex ; he saw in the blush of a lovely 
girl, at his approach, a sign of nothing but youthful timidi- 
ty; and though conscious that his alliance had been 
courted by more than one woman, he attributed the pre- 
ference shown him to his very large possessions. 

But this fear was not the only feeling which distress- 
ed Lousia. She saw evidently, by the manner in which 
Lord Henry looked at her, that he did not remember 
that he had ever seen her before ; she was conscious that 
he did not say to himself, as she hoped he might have 
said, ** That is the young lady I saw in Lady W.'s car*- 
riage !" 
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However, she ceased to think of herself, her fears, 
and her disappointments, when Lord Henry began to 
converse ; when she heard uttered, io a deep, impressive 
' tone, those arguments and those truths, which had ex- 
cited in her young, but awakened mind, a degree of 
enthusiasm equal to what she felt on reading the lives 
of her iavorite heroes. She listened, and she loved ; and 
she was not sorry that Lord Henry in the warmth of 
argument, forgot that she was present, because it enabled 
her to watch incessantly the fine expression of his coun- 
tenance, unperceived by him, and without any imputa- 
tion on her modesty. 

After dinner, Louisa's expected trial began. Lord 

N , at length, impatient to show off his daughter, 

desired Lord Henry to observe the drawings and pic- 
tures round the room ; adding, " I assure you, Algernon, 
they are all Louisa's doing, without any assistance from 
a master." 

Perhaps Lord Henry thought that was very evid^t, 
and Louisa feared that he did so ; however, he did not 
utter so mortifying a truth ; but, coldly lookmg at tbena, 
only said, '^ It must have taken you, madam, a great 
deal of time to complete these performances." 

Louisa curtsied in answer ; her heart'^ras full. Not 
a word in commendation ! True, she did not expect he 
should like them ; but others, and persons of distinguish- 
ed taste too, had said they were fine. " Well," thought 
Louisa, " he will not admire me for my powers as an 
artist^ that 's clear ; and he looks at me as if he considered 
me a mere child." 

Nor was she mistaken. Lord Henry had hitherto 
considered all girls of eighteen as mere children, and he 
thought that no woman under five-and-twenty could- en- 
gage his attention ; and though he owned that Louisa 
was beautiful, he never imagined that he could feel aflFec- 
tion for her, or inspire her with it. 

Lord N , as well as Louisa, felt that the exiiibition 

of her powers of pencil had failed of effect ; those of 
her voice and finger remained to be tried ; and, b spite* 
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of ber oft-expressed reluctance, she was forced to sit 
down to the instrument. She played first ; the lessoa 
was difficult and Louisa blundered through all the diffi- 
cult passages. 

She ended, and Lord Henry only observed that he 
thought her fingers must ache. 

She sung ; her voice, from emotion and- fear, was 
hoarse and tliick, and ber utterance imperfect; and when, 
abashed and mortified, she rose from the instrument, 
Lord Henry thanked her for her readiness to oblige, 
even at great incovenience to herself; for, he said, he 
had observed that she sung with great difficulty, and he 
feared she bad a bad cold. 

Louisa could hardly refrain fi^m tears at this mortify- 
ing speech ; but Lord Henry was wholly unconscious 
that he had said any thing severe ; for the truth was he 
did not understand music ; and he was too wise to pre- 
tend to give an opinion on subjects which he did not 
understand. But, though he could not teU whether 
Louisa sung well or ill, he could see that she sung with 
great efiort, and that she was very hoarse ; and he was 
sorry that she took such pains to ple«se an auditor, 
on whom ber painful exertions were wholly thrown 
away. 

He therefore did not request her to sing another song ; 
and Louisa felt convinced of the trutli of the forebodings 

which led her to request Lord N- not to insist on a 

display of her musical talents ; while the disappoiiited 
father began to think that though Lord Henry was a man 
of letters, and a great orator, he bad no general taste, 
and no universal knowledge. . 

After supper, the conversation turned on politics ; and 
Lord Henry talked on a most interesting political ques- 
tion, on which he had made a celebrated speech, that 
had been afterwards pruited,. and very generally cir- 
culated. 

" 1 remember, Algernon," said Lord N , " that 

you said exactly what you are now saying, in your cele- 
brated speech on that question. Did he nbt Louisa ? I 
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dare say you can repeat the passage ; for I am sure yo\ 
know it all by heart." 

" Is it possible," cried Lord Henry, blushing with sur^ 
prisQ and pleasure, '^ that Miss Howard should have done 
me so much honor ?" while Louisa, in great confusion, 
cast her eyes down, and said not a word. 

*' Answer, Louisa," cried Lord N ' '. " Let Lord 
Uenrf hear that passage which you so much admired." 

"Pray, pray, do not ask me, sir. Indeed I cannot 
doit." 

" Well, if you will not repeat it, you might let him see 
your translation of it into French, as an exercise. I am 
sure you need not be ashamed of it." 

But at that moment Louisa was ashamed of her father, 
herself, and every thing, and positively refused to com- 
ply; and Lord Henry, feeling for her girlish bashiiilness, 

as he considered it, told Lord N , that though he 

should be proud and delighted to be indblged with a 
sight so flattering to his vanity, he begged Louisa might 
not be urged any further on the subject ; and he after- 
wards added, that he could not have supposed subjects 
of such a naturer as that which it had been his lot to dis- 
cuss in the debate in question, could have interested and 
engaged the attention of so young a lady. 

" Oh, I assure you," answered I^ord N , "that 

Louisa finds something in all your speeches, Lord Hen- 
ry, to interest and amuse her ; and she expects the news- 
paper now with more eagerness than she does any new 
novel ; for she likens you to some one of her favorite 
orators and patriots in Plutarch, and — of which of them 
is it, Louisa, that Lord Henry reminds you ?" 

Louisa immediately, like a sheepish girl, as Lord 
Henry thought, though in reality like a conscious and de- 
licate woman, terrified lest her favorite should be led by 
her father's indiscreet communications to suspect his in- 
fluence over her mind, suddenly left the room, and retir- 
ed to her own chamber, to recover the shock which her 
delicacy had received. 

It would have been some consolation to her, had she 
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known that Lord Henry felt her absence ; and that while 

Liord N pettishly remarked on the caprice and per- 

verseness of girls, he said that such blushing timidity and 
reserve as Miss Howard's he had rarely the pleasure of 
seeing, in the present times, united to such beauty and 
accomplishments. 
This compliment soothed the irritated feelings of Lord 

N ; and when his daughter ventured to enter the 

room again, he took no notice of her abrupt departure, 
but, kindly taking her hand, seated her by him ; while 
Lord Henry, for the first time conscious of having at- 
tracted the attention of youth and beauty, was delighted 
to see her return ; and when Louisa ventured to raise 
her eyes from the ground, she had the satisfaction of 
perceiving Lord Henry's fixed upon her with a look of 
marked approbation which she never discovered in them 
before. 

This restored her to some degree of confidence ; and 
when, during some interesting conversation on national 
affairs, she saw that Lord Henry did her the honor to 
address his discourse to her as well as to her father, she 
ventured to look as if she understood and was interested 
in the subject in debate, though she properly declined 
joining in it. 

It was late before Lord Henry retired for the night ; 
and he could not help saying to himself, as he laid his 

I head on his pillow, " She is certainly the most beautiful 
creature I ever saw ; but it is very singular that she 
should be interested in reading my speeches." And so 
for was he from the presumption and conceit of many of 

his sex, that he did not see in Lord N 's conduct 

any -wish to engage his affection for his daughter, nor in 
her's a partiality in his favor, which she with difficulty 

[ concealed. 

The next day, Louisa, being less embarrassed, ven- 
tured to' converse with -Lord Henry till his usual hour for 
study arrived ; when he retired to his own apartment, 
and read till the hour for riding came, while Louisa re- 
sumed her usual occupations ; and Lord Henry having, 

5 
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while in his apartment, overheard her sing a plaintive 
air, well suited to her voice, he had 4-eceived a degree of 
pleasure from her peformance, which he had never expe- 
rienced from music before ; and eagerly entering the 
room, he requested Louisa to favor him with that sweet 
song again. 

Surprised and pleased, she immediately complied; 
but her voice was gone ; and her faltering tones would 
have made any man but Lord Henry impute the change 
in her manner of singing to a cause more powerful than 
the mere timidity to which he attributed it. 

Day succeeded to day, and still found Lord Henry 
talking, not love, but politics, to. the flattered Louisa ; and 

Eerhaps he was the first man who ever won a woman's 
eart in this manner ; but Louisa was pleased to be treat- 
ed as a rational being, and Lord Henry was charmed at 
having found a, young and beautiful woman whom he 
could amuse and interest without flattering her charms, 
or decrying those of others. 

Insensibly, the cold dignity of his manner relaxed, 
and he;^ lingered in the breakfast room after the tea table 
was removed, instead of retiring as usual to his studies. 
The first day, Louisa beheld this novelty with a beating 
heart, as indicative of the increased interest which Lord 
Henry took in her conversation ; but when a second and 
third time he did the same, and even seemed to do him- 
self great violence, while with a look, which she dared 
not encounter, he slowly left: the room, a transport, 
wholly unknown before, thrilled through her frame ; and, 
9hutting herself up in her own apartment, she sat brood- 
ing over the sweet consciousness that she was, at least, 
not indifferent to die object of her unqualified admira- 
tion. 

Lord Henry retired for the purpose of study ; but he 
did not find it so easy a matter to fix his thoughts on his 
books as he had been accustomed to do. While he was 
looking apparendy at the pages of Cicero's oratory, be 
was in reality thinking of the oratory of the dark blue 
eyes which be had just quitted ; and while exclaiming. 
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'^ If she had been eigbt-and-twenty instead of eighteen} 
I should certainly have been caught," he found his at- 
tention entirely diverted from his studies by a landscape . 
from nature, drawn in water-colours by Louisa, which 
hung opposite to him. 

" She is certainly a wonderful girl," cried Lord Henry, 
sighing ; " ae my head aches, and I cannot study, I will 
go ask her to take a walk." He did so ; and they did 
not return time enough to dress before dinner, or even 
to enter the dining room before the first course ; but 

Lord N did not chide them ; he only turned away 

his head to hide an arch smile which took possession of 
his face, as Louisa, blushing, and Lord Henry apologiz- 
mg, took their seats at the table. 

The day after, several of the neighboring nobility and 
gentry were invited to dinner ; and Lord Henry was sur- 
prised to find that he felt pain rather than pleasure, when 

he heard that his favorite young friend Lord S , Mr 

K , and several other elegant and distinguished 

young men, were to be of the party ; and he was the more 
surprised, because, when he was first introduced to 
Louisa,^he had said to himself, " She would be a charra- 
mg wife for Lord S !" 

The expected party arrived ; and Lord Henry, for 
the first time in his life, having found it a difficult matter 
to tie his cravat, or to decide whether he should wear 
powder or not, entered the drawing room, and with a' 
sort of graceful awkwardness, if I may be allowed the 
expression, advanced to pay his compliments to the 

•company. Lord S was seated near Louisa, and 

conversing with her in a very animated manner ; but he 
rose on his entrance, and Lord Henry was conscious 
that the ingenuous expression of pleasure with which 
Lord S met him, did not meet with an adequate 

return in his salutation. 

" My dear Algernon, it is an age since I have seen 
you," said Lord S . " It is nearly six weeks, I be- 
lieve," he coldly replied. 

" O ! more, muc^ more j but I do not wonder that. 
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in such society,'' bowing to Louisa, " days seem mo- 
ments, and weeks days." 

Lord Henry blushed, and thought his young friend 
was grown very pert ; nor was he displeased to see that 
Louisa looked grave and angry on the occasion, while 
her complexion, now pale and now red, betrayed strong 
emotion. " Why is she so agitated ?" was a question 
which he could not help asking himself; and as he led 
her to her seat, he could not help gently pressing her 
hand as he relinquished it. He sat on one side of her, 

t and Lord S on the other ; and the former, who had 

not doubted but that the youth, wit, and uncommonly 
fine person of Lord S — — would withdraw Louisa's 
attention almost wholly from himself that day, saw with 
delight, wholly new and surprising to him, that she listen- 
ed to his words with the same pleased and eager at- 
tention as she had ever done ; that at times she nearly 
turned her back on Lord S— — ; and, when she recol- 
lected her rudeness, apoligized for it with a blush of such 
" sweet consciousness," as made her more fascinating 
than ever ; and, elated with a triumph which he had not 
dared to hope. Lord Henry, when alone in his apartment 
at night, owned to himself that he had never passed so 
happy a day ; and he sighed as he exclaimed, " I wish 
she were eight-and-twenty, instisad of eighteen !" 

The ensuing evening, while Lord N , Lord Hen- 
ry, and Louisa, were sitting together, and the former, 
who was an active justice of the peace, had spread a 
number of law books before him, which he was turning ' 
over to prepare himself for some debate that was to take 
place at the next county meeting ; he told Lord Henry 
that he had lately purchased a book of law reports, 
which he found very useful. 

" Charming indeed, I dare say," replied Lord Henry, 
whose eyes were fixed on Louisa's profile, while she 
was bending her fine neck over a design for a plateau 
which she was drawing. 

Lord N started ; he had never heard the epithet 

" charming" applied to a book of hiw-reports before ; 
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but, when he saw where Lord Henry's attention was 
directed, he found that, if not an appropriate, charming 
was a very natural word for him to have uppermost in 
his mind. 

"You must know, Lord Henry," continued Lord 
N — '■ — , " that there is one decision of Lord Mansfield's 
in the reports I mention, in which, but with all due def- 
erence, I differ from the learned lord ; and I should be 
very happy to submit my doubts to you, who, like 
myself, in the early part of your life, studied the law." 

For the first time. Lord Henry felt uncomfortable at 
hearing the early part of Ms life mentioned — as if he 

was now no longer young ; but he begged Lord N 

to state the case, and his objections. 

Lord N went on ; but had not read much of the 

case, when Lord Henry exclaimed, " Miss Howard, you 
want something." 

"Yes ; a knife to cut my pencil." 

" Here is oYie ; let me have the happiness of cutting 
it for you." 

Lord N bit his lip ; lor, though glad to see Lord 

Henry's attention to his daughter, he did not like to be 
so completely thrown in the batck ground ; ^nd he rather 
angrily remarked that, as the case in point was on9 of 
great importance respecting property, he could wish that 
Lord Heniy would deign to attend to him. 

He then continued ; but, in five minutes, Louisa drop- 
ped her India rubber ; and Lord Henry started up to 

SC6K It. 

" Psha !" muttered Lord N , closing the book. 

" I beg your pardon, my tord," cried Lord Henry ; 
" go on ; and I promise you in future uninterrupted at- 
tention." 

" Yes, till that girl wants her pencil cut again, I sup- 
pose, and then I shall be forgotten ; no, no, I shall con- 
tent myself with begging you to take the trouble of look- 
ing over this decision when you are abne in your own 
apartments." Lord Henry promised obedience, ^nd 
the evening ended. 

5* 
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Three weeks had now elapsed, and . still Lord Heniy 
lingered at the castle ; and had not resolution to refuse 
the every-day-renewed invitation of the hospitable peer, 
to stay longer. Louisa, indeed, never pressed him to 
lengthen his visit with her tongue ; but she looked so 
grave when he talked of going, and so pleased when he 
consented to stay, that he could not help seeing that his 
society at least was dear to her. 

The next evening. Lord N , who had been ab- 
sent all day, requested to know Lord Henry's opinion of 
the case which he had given him to read. 

" My lord," returned Lord Henry blushing and stam- 
mering, '• I really — I protest — ^I, I am quite ashamed ; 
but I forgot, really ; 1 have never once looked at it ; 
but I will now go and study it." So saying, and before 

Lord N could call out that tea was coming up, 

Lord Henry, as much to hide his confusion as for any 
other reason, had hastened to his apartment; for he 
was conscious that his thoughts had been employed on 
another decision, and one of more importance in his 
eyes than any one even of Lord Mansfield's ; he had 
been examining the pleadings of his own heart, and the 
decision of his conscience had been — that he was in 
love. 

But as Lord N could not, he believed, guess 

how his morning hours had been employed, he feared 
that he must appear guilty of great neglect, and was 
therefore seating himself to examine the case in point, 
when he was summoned to tea ; and he re-entered the 

drawing room just as Lord N (finding Louisa had 

neglected to settle some difficult accounts for him during 
his absence) was telling her with a mixture of fun and 
severity, that it was only too evident that she was despe- 
rately in hve. 

As he said this, Louisa turned round, saw Lord Hen- 
ry, and knew fi'om his countenance, that he bad heard 
what passed. Immediately, conscience struck, and ovei^ 
come with the idea that her secret was known to him, 
she burst into tears, and left the room. 
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"Poor thing! poor thing! she is grown strangely 

irritable," muttered Lord N ; and when he found 

Lord Henry in the room, he . did not wonder at Louisa's 
emotion ; but he saw, and with ill-suppressed joy, that 
Lord Henry looked as disturbed and as foolish as she 
had done ; and that, soon after tea, at which Louisa, on 
pretence of head-ache, declined appearing, he too, plead- 
ed indisposition, and begged leave to retire and sit alone. 

Indeed, he had need of solitude ; for, not daring to 

think that if Louisa was in love, (of which Lord N 's 

exclamation of " Poor thing 1" made it impossible for 
him to doubt) he was the object of her attachment, he 
saw himself, in his opinion, " entangled in a hopeless 
passion !" 

Yes, he indeed loved, and with a devotedness, ^and 
exclusion of every other idea, that astonished him. He 
bad yet to learn, that love knows not a divided empire, 
and reigns a tyrant if he reigns at all. He had flattered 
himself, like many men of superior intelligence, but more 
conversant with books than the human heart, that he, 
when he loved, should love like a being of superior 
rationality ; that is, should love as much as reason war- 
ranted, but no more. Alas ! he soon found, that to con- r 
trol his passion by reason was impossible ; that his books > / 
ceased to interest him ; that ajmor patria seemed a feel- 
ing too abstracted for a sensitive being to busy himself 
with ; and after he had convinced himself that his love 
was as rationally founded, if not more so, than that of 
any man whomever loved before, he proved that he was up 
to all the frenzy of passion, by catching himself repeat- 
ing— 

« Louisa, who 'd ever be wise. 
If madness be loving of thee ?" 

" Yes, yes," said Lord Henry, pacing the room as he 
spoke, '' it ' is certain slie has an attachment, and who 
can be the object of it ? She does me the honor to 
esteem me and admire my conversation, and therefore 
I have been able, by my society, to beguile her of her 
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cares ; but to suppose that she felt more than friendship 
for me, would be both absurd and improbable. Yet, 
why ? It is not more improbable than that I should have 
fallen in love with her ;" and his steps became quicker, 
as the thought of being beloved tlirilled through his whole 
frame. 

But he soon sunk into despondency again-— and he 
convinced himself that Louisa was attached to some 
young man, not her equal in fortune ; and that Lord 

N had forbidden their union. " If so," said Lord 

Henry to himself, " I will be her friend ; I vnW try to 
prevail on her to confide in me ; and if I be right in my 
conjectures, 1 will endeavor to conquer her father's objec- 
tions ; yes, I will make her happy, though at the risk of 
making myself — Psha ! — the thought is madness !" 

Here, he threw himself across the bed, absorbed in 
gloomy reflections. At last, he started up, and exclaim- 
ed, " Yes— it shall be so I — ^Yes — I shall never marry ; 
my fortune is large ; and if fortune be the only obstacle, 
1 will — ^yes — ^I will do something that shall prove I am 
not unworthy the high idea she entertains of my charac- 
ter ;" and, resolving to prove himself a great hero. Lord 
Henry luckily fell asleep ; but his rest was broken and 
disturbed ; and he arose the next morning not at all im- 
proved 'in beauty by the agitation of his mind. 

^^ How old I look !" cried he, as he stood at the glass ; 
— " No, no ; it is impossible that I can be beloved by 
her ; fool that I was not to see the danger which I was 
incurring !" 

Louisa had also passed a sleepless night, for she feared 
that her secret was discovered, and tliat the impression 
which she had reason tp think she had made on Lord 
Henry's heart, would be destroyed by the disgust which 
the knowledge of her weakness might excite in him. 
She therefore, like Lord Henry, appeared at the break- 
fast table with pale cheeks and sunk eyes ; and each of 
them, from different feelings, carefully avoided looking at 
the other. 

After breakfast, when they were alone together. Lord 
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Henry, while debating with himself whether he should 
speak to her according to his plan of the night before, 
happening to cast his eyes on her, was so shocked at the 
mournful expression of her countenance, and at her altered 
appearance, that he could not bear to defer the intended 
conversation one moment longer — ^but hastily seizing her 
band, he exclaimed, " Dear, dear Miss Howard ! I see, 
with agony unspeakable, that you ^re unhappy, and that 
some secret cause is wearing away your peace ; — alas ! 
I guess what the cause is ; and would to heaven it were 
m my power to remove it ! But that, I doubt, is impos* 
sible ; still — " here he paused ; for Louisa, convinced 
by this speech that he saw her love for him, and meant 
to say that he vainly wished to return it, had fallen back 
in her chair nearly insensible. 

She soon, however, recovered herself; when, in his 
terror at her situation, she heard Lord Henry make use 
of such expressions, and saw him hang over her with 
such tenderness, as convinced her that she was beloved, 
and that she had misunderstood his meaning ; and assur- 
ing him that she was quite well again, she begged him to 
go on with the conversation which her illness had inter- 
rupted. 

He did so ; and to the surprise of Louisa, she found 
that Lord Henry, so far from imagining himself beloved 
by her, suspected that she loved another ; and. offered, 
though at the expense of his own happuiess, to be the 
mediator between her and her father ! 

" Generous man !" cried Louisa, bursting into tears, 
" how little do you know my heart !" 

" You have read mine, Louisa," replied Lord Henry ; 
" be equally ingenuous and — " 

At this moment Lord N entered ; and Louisa, 

finding herself at a loss how to answer Lord Henry's last 
address, took that opportunity of retiring. 

" I am afraid, my Lord Henry Algernon," said Lord 

N with affected gravity, "that my entrance was 

very mcHra-propos ; Miss Howard and you seemed re- 
hearsing a very dismal scene together, and one not at all 
in my way.'* 
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^^ You have a right, my lord, to know all that has 
passed," replied Lord Henry. " You have led me to 
think that Miss Howard has an attachment— and an un- 
happy one ; for I attribute her frequent agitation to the 
consciousness that tlie object of her love will never be 
approved by you." 

" The object of her Jove, Lord Henry, is approved 
by me, from the very bottom of my soul." 

Lord Henry turned pale, aod sunk into a chair ; for 
he found that the imagined obstacle did not exist, and 
his intended and painful act of heroism would be of no 
avail ; besides, he now found that when the evil he fear- 
ed was certain, it was not to be borne with any thing like 
fortitude. 

"You are ill, Algernon; you are ill; what is the 
matter .'*" 

" Oh, my lord," replied Lord Henry, " I find I am a 
poor, weak being. I began this conversation, resolved 
to try to prevail on you to consent to your daughter's 
union with the man of her choice ; and to do aH 1 could 
to remove the obstacles to it ; but T find that no obstacles 
exist, and all my boasted heroism is entirely gone." 

" And why should my daughter's utiion with the man 
of her heart make you unhappy ?" asked tlie malicious 
Lord N . 

" Because — do not despise me for my weakness and 
presumption — ^because — 1 love her myself!" 

Lord N immediately gave way to a long, delibe- 
rate laugh, which caused Lord Henry to rise from his 
seat with great indignation. 

" Nay, Algernon, don't be angry," cried he ; " but I 
must laugh, upon ray honor I must. Go, go— you are a 
very clever fellow ; but 1 believe that in knowledge of the 
heart of a woman, there is not a boor on my estate who 
is not your superior ; there, go and find Louisa ; tell her 
what you have told me ; and tell her also, that I com- 
mand her to let her answer be open and explicit — for 
that, if she will not speak out, I will speak for her.'' 

" Is it possible ? can it be ?" exclaiiaed Lord Henry, 
trembling with joyful anticipation. 
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" I shall tell you nothing more, Algernon ; only re- 
member, that I shaU stay here to give you both my bles^ 
ing, when you think proper to ask it." 

Lord Henry instantly ran in search of Louisa ; he 
found her in the garden ; and saw her tremble and turn 
ale at his approach, from a mixture of modesty and joy, 
or she knew by his countenance that an explanation had 

taken place between him and Lord N . In a few 

minutes, as it appeared to the lovers, but in an hour, as it 

really was. Lord Henry led Louisa to Lord N , and 

claimed the promised blessing. " 

In a very few weeks after, the marriage took place ; 
but on the wedding-day, a proud day for Louisa, though 

she was the rich heiress of Lord N , as it made her the 

wife of one of the most distinguished men in England ; yes, 
even on that welcome day which gave her to the idol of 
her heart, her happiness was overclouded by the con- 
sciousness of not deserving it, and the conviction, that on 
Lord Henry's ignorance of her character was founded 
his affection for her. She knew, that were he acquaint- 
ed with her extravagance and her habits of self-indul- 
gence, he could not honor her with his love, because he 
must withhold his esteem. , 

But how should he become acquainted with the 
errors, the past errors as she called them, which dis- 
graced her ? They were known only to herself, and those 
who could have no motive to disclose them to Lord 
Henry ; and, in spite of her usual hatred of disguise, she 
feh rejoiced that her foibles were not written on her 
brow. 

On their return from church. Lord N took the 
bride and bridegroom into his study ; and again joining 
their hands and blessing them, he said, in a faltering 
voice, and smiling through his tears, " You meant, you 
know, Algernon, to play the hero, and try to make liiy 
girl happy with the man of her heart, though by so do- 
ing you made yourself miserable ; but, luckily, yoa 
were spared those heroic doings and sufferings; and 
now if there be any hero amongst us, it is myself. Here 
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am I parting with my only child, the pride and delight of 
my age, and pretending to be jocose while my heart is 
bursting." 

Here he gave way to a flood of tears, in which even 
Lord Henry was not ashamed to join. 

*' But I knew it was for Louisa's happiness, so I will 
be consoled ; I knew she would marry ; it was natural 
that she should ; therefore, all I wished was, that her 
choice should be one approved by the feelings both of 
her heart and mine, and which should confer honor and 
happiness on both. In short, I fixed on you, Algernon* 
and Louisa did the same ; so, take her, as I said before, 
and God bless you both ! She is a treasure, I assure 
you ; perhaps 1 am partial ; but I really do believe that 
she has not a fault in the world." 

" " O ! my father !" cried Louisa bursting into a flood 
of tears, wrung from her by remorse and consciousness, 
" you are partial, indeed 5 believe him not. Lord Henry ; 
I am faulty, very faulty ; 'and — " 

Lord Henry clasped her to his bosom, protesting that 
he believed her father's testimony rather than her own. 

No faults ! Alas ! she had faults hanging like a blight 
over the promising harvest of her happiness ; though, in 
the self-flattery of her heart, she fancied that the blight 
was past, and nought but healthy sunshine near. 

Just before the marriage, Louisa received, from the 
lavish bounty of her father, a considerable sum of money 
to expend on wedding finery; and never was money 
more welcome, nor more wanted — for her creditors, 
both in town and country, had been clamorous for pay- 
ment ; and had they not been so, a feeling of honor, as 
well as of shame and apprehension, forbade Louisa to 
load with her debts the loved and revered being whom 
she was going to make her protector and monitor 
through life. 

" No !" she exclaimed, " with this money I will pay 
my present debts ; and at the same time msdce a solemn 
resolution to incur no future ones." 

The first part of her resolution she immediately ful- 
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filled, and, mstead of purchasing bridal ol'naments and 
expensive dresses, contented herself with simple though 
elegant attire, such as the slender state of her finances 
warranted ; while every one who knew the generous 
temper of Lord N , ^nd who expected to see it dis- 
played in his daughter's appearance as a bride, gazed on 
her simple attire with wonder. No one was more sur- 
prised than Lord N— himself; and, but from unex- 
pected circumstances, Louisa would have been under 
the necessity of owning the truth to him ; but he, and in- 
deed many of his acquaintance, aware of Louisa's pro- 
fuse generosity, suspected that she had bestowed in acts 
of secret benevolence, the money given her for the de- 
coration of her person ; and Lord N , making bis 

parental pride amends by imparting these suspicions to 
others, for the gratification of which his daughter's plain 
appearance as a bride deprived him, at length declared 
his ideas on this subject to Louisa herself, and m the 
presence of her husband. 

The conscious Louisa started, and blushed deeply at 
a supposidon so false, and yet so flattering ; and, had 
she been alone with Lord N , would have had vir- 
tue , enough, perhaps, to have avowed the truth, and 
scorned to receive praise while certain of deserving cen- 
sure ; but Lord Henry, who till then had not observed 
thesimplicity of his bride's atdre, gazed on her with looks 
of such approving delight, when he heard the modesty of 
her apparel attributed to a cause so noble, that she had 
not resolution enough to destroy an illusion so gratifying 
to him, and so flattering to herself; and casting her eyes 
on the ground, while the blush of conscious duplicity 
glowed on her cheek, she remained in an equivocal 

silence, which confirmed Lord N in his suspicions, 

and gave to her the amiable semblance of a benevolent 
being, doing '^ good by stealth, and blushing to find it 
lame." 

Alas ! trifling as this little circumstance seemed even 
to Louisa, who varnished over its culpability, represent- 
ing to herself that a disclosure of the truth would have 

6 
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been cruel to her husband and dangerous to her own 
peace, it had a pernicious influence on her future con- 
duct. Ce h*est que le premier pas aui coute ; and she 
who had once compromised so far with her conscience as 
to resist the pleadings of sincerity, and be contented to be 
praised for actions which she never performed, has laid 
the foundation stone of future vice, and tarnished, per* 
haps for life, the fair image of virtue in her bosom. 

But Louisa did not reason thus, though her feelii^s 
were continually reproaching her; and scarcely could 
she support herself under the variety of emotions which 
assailed her, when Lord Henry, as soon as they were 
alone together, told her, that as he found she was likely 
to make so good an almoner, he should entrust to her 
many sums of which he had been in the habit of dis- 
posing himself. " O ! do not trust me !" was almost on 
her lips ; for the feeling of her frailty was throbbing pain- 
fully at her heart ; but again she struggled with her best 
fqelings ; again shame and pride got Uie better of sin- 
cerity, and the once habitual ingenuousness of her nature 
received its death-blow. 

And what consoled her under the consciousness of her 
guilt ? The conviction that Lord Henry, while deceiv- 
ed, was happy ; that a mind so honorable as his, and 
which had such high ideas of female excellence, would 
start back with horror at the idea of her thoughtless ex- 
travagance, and that with his esteem she should also lose 
his love. 

Lord Henry thought the same ; he imagined that he 
could not love a woman whom he did not esteem, and 
that tenderness would cease at the first known cessation 
of that excellence which had origmally produced it. 
He knew more of human knowledge than of human 
passions ; he had read ; he had thought ; he had reason^ 
ed; but he' had only now learnt io fed; and he felt 
deeply. The present enchanted him ; the future smiled 
on him ; and, incapable of supposing that the fair crea- 
ture to whom every faculty oi his soul was devoted, 
could have even the germ of any vice in her likely to^ 
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destroy her happiness and his own, he looked upon that 
hour of his existence as lost in which he had never loved, 
or been beloved, and pitied every man who was not, like 
himself, a husband. 

For months this state of enjoyment lasted. Louisa, 
passionately attached to her husband, and living whoUy 
m the country, where she had no temptatipn to indulge 
in those expensive habits so prejudicial to her respecta* 
bility, was deserving of all the fondness which Lord 
Henry lavished on her ; and, with the sanguine self-love 
of eighteen, she thought her only fault was cured, merely 
because she was not in circumstances to call it into action. 

The spring was now advancing ; and as the metro* 
pofis was beginning to fill, Louisa could not conceal from 
herself that she should like to exhibit her lovely form in 
the fashionable circlei^, as the bride of Lord Henry Alger- 
non ; it was with ill suppressed pleasure, therefore,- that she 
heard Lord Henry inform her, his duty in Parliament now 
required his constant residence for some months in town, 
and that he must, though with extreme reluctance, give 
up the happiness of a country life, for the empty bustle 
oi town amusements. 

To London they went ; and Louisa, thinking she had 
earned by months of self-denial a right to relax in her 
economy, drove to hei: old milliner's as soon as she 
arrived, in order to lay out some of her husband's newly 
received bounty in a court dress and other dresses ; but 
she wisely and firmly resolved, that she would pay for 
every tMng as soon as it was finished, and on no account 
contract any more debts. The dresses were finished ; 
and the bill being, though with great difficulty, procured, 
Louisa, accompanied by a young lady who was to visit 
with her as bride maid, went the morning after to dis- 
cbarge it. 

While the account was settling, various were the temp- 
tations to fresh expenses thrown in Louisa's way ; but 
she disregarded them aB — when her young companion 
who was more favored by nature than fortune, was struck 
mth the beauty of a turban spotted with silvery lind. 
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putting k on, she looked so beautiful in it, that every one 
in the room exclaimed, " You must buy it, you never 
looked so well in any head dress before !' 

" Bat I can't afford to buy it," cried the mortified girl ; 
" I am not a rich bride, like Lady Henry." 

" You soon would be a bride, I am sure, madam," re- 
plied the artful milliner, " if you were to wear that tur- 
ban ; it seem9 made on purpose for you." 

" Well, dear me ! I will go home, and ask mamma to 
let me have it." 

" O, madam, it will be gone directly; you can't bfe 
sure of it, unless you take it now — and it will take some 
time to get another done." 

" Bless me ! what can I do ? I can't pay for it myself." 

" O, madam, I will trust you." 

" Aye, but I dare not run in debt; mamma would 
never forgive me ; yet I am so tempted !" 

Louisa heaved a deep sigh at the danger of her young 
friend ; nor could she help blaming herself severely for 
having so hastily expended on her own person tha noble 
bounty of her husband ; because, had she been less in*- 
dulgent to herself, she would have been able, without a 
fault, to ornament tlie lovely person of her friend. 

" What shall I do, dear Lady Henry ?" said Miss 
Selby ; " what do you advise me to do ? Shall I take 
the turban on trust ?" 

" No, you must not disobey your mother on any ac- 
count ; and believe me, that a habit of running m debt 
once acquired, is scarcely ever to be conquered." 

*^ But then, what can I do ?" replied Miss Selby pet- 
tishly, " for I must and will have the turban, that 's 
certain." 

" Then I must give it to you as a present," replied 
Lady Henry sighing; and, after a pause, she added, 
" Let it be set down to my account ;'! then, with a re- 
proving conscience she hastened into her carriage ; but, 
when there, the rapturous tlianks of Miss Selby in a 
degree reconciled her to herself; but when one has 
broken through a wise and virtuous resolution, where is 
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the (^ate that can at first succeed in lulling one's self 
Reproaches to rest ! 

The next day, Louisa was prevailed upon by Miss 
Selby to go with her and another young lady to the same 
milliDer's, that the latter might order a turban in all re- 
jects like Miss Selby's. 

They had not been long in the room before a new in- 
vented mantle, which no one had yet seen, was displayed ; 
dnd by the officious zeal of her companions, urged by the 
milliner, it was thrown over the graceful shoulders of 
Louisa. 

" Q, madam, were you to wear that mande, my for- 
tune would be made," cried the specious milliner. 

*• Do, buy it, pray do," cried both the gu:ls, " it is so 
becoming to you !" 

The looking-glass unfortunately told Louisa the same 
thing ; but then, her resolution not to run up a bill! 
Then, on the other hand, a bill was begun for Miss Sel- 
by's turban, and this would add only twenty guineas to 
it At last, however, she summoned all her resolution 
to her aid, and running into her carriage, removed from 
the 'temptation which she had not power to face and 
resist. 

In the evening. Miss Selby, in presence of Lord 

N , reproached Louisa with her ill-timed economy ; 

and his lordship declared that if twenty guineas would 
putxihase the elegant ornament in question, he would 
give his daughter that sum immediately. This ofier 
Louisa thankfully accepted ; and she reflected, with no 
small delight, ^at her self-denial and resolution in the 
morning, had now met with their reward. It was then 
agreed that the money should be immediately sent, and 

the mantle purchased, in order that Lord N should 

see it, and be able to judge of the beauty and value of 
Ae present. Louisa, therefore, took the money, and 
left the room in order to write a note with it to the mil- 
liner, when she was informed that a poor woman, whose 
name she well knew, earnestly requested to see her ; 

6* 
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she iDStantly desired lier ta be shewn into her dressing* 
room. 

This distressed object, as she really was, had often 
been relieved by her bounty ; but never had she told «o 
piteous a tale before, and never had her distress been 
so great. Never had Louisa been so perplexed ; she 
could not bear to send her away unrelieved, yet she had 
not the means of relieving her, for she had already suf- 
ficiently taxed the generosity of her husband and her 
fatlier ; and the sura requisite to remove the poor wo- 
man's present wants was not less than several guineas, 
and Louisa had them not to 2:ive. 

But at this moment she held the twenty gumeas in 
her hand, designed for the mantle ; and, as her fingers 
grasped them, a pang of something very like remorse 
shot across her mind, and she mentally exclaimed, 
" What ! shall I prefer the gratification of my vanity to 
the permanent relief of a distressed fellow creature? 
No; the sacrifice shall be made;" and immediately 
summoning. a confidential servant, she gave him fifteen 
guineas, and desiring him to accompany the poor woman 
home, ordered him to lay out whatever part of the sUm 
was necessary, in removing her present difliculties, and 
ensuring the future comfort of her and her family ; 
and then, having dismissed the object of her bounty, 
was on the pomt of re-entering the drawing-room, when 
Miss Selby entered, crying, "Well, is the mantle ar- 
rived ? I am so anxious for its coming ! — for we all 

agreed that you must go in it to Lady D 's assembly 

to night; for you would not use Mrs C well, if you 

did not wear it directly." 

" Nonsense '" replied Louisa ; " I have not sent for 
it, nor do I know that I shall ; I don't want it." 

Nothing could equal Miss Selby's surprise at this 
speech ; at first she was silent with astonishment ; but 
when she recovered herself, such was the eloquent vo- 
lubility with which she expatiated on Lord N 's dis- 
appointment, on the beauty of the mantle, on its becom- 
mgness to Lady Henry's shape, on its being a duty 
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which she bwed the inventor to shew it off to the best 
advantage, (which her wearing it would certainly do,) 
Aat Louisa lamented in secret her inability to gratiff* 
her vanity and her benevolence at the same time ; es* 
pecially as she knew not how to excuse to Lord N— — 
DOt expending the money for the purpose for which he 
gave it ; as she could not do this without telling him the 
use which she had made of it; and had, besides a grace- 
ful unwillingness' to disclose h^r bounty, a certain con-* , 
sciousness that her father, who often laughed at her 
romantic charities, would in this instance, and with some 
justice, say, that she bad given more thaa the urgent 
necessity of the case required. 

At length, overpowered by the entreaties of her young 
companion, and urged by her own weakness, she resolved 
to send for the mantle, though unable to pay for it ; and 
Mrs C was desired to place the mantle to her ac- 
count, as well as the turban. 

Alas ! in all of us, how quickly a vice treads on the 
heels of a virtue! To be brief; Louisa had now completely 
broken the wise resolution never to run in debt again, 
and in a manner almost resembling a good action ; and 
now to stop herself in this fatal career was impossible ; 
debt succeeded to debt, incurred either to gratify her own 
wants, or those of her friends ; she became the arbiter and 
idol of fashion, extravagance succeeded to extravagance, 
and when the time for leaving town arrived, she found 
herself infinitely more involved than she was before she 
married. 

True it was that Lord Henry, aware that her expenses, 
from her rank in life and situation as a bride, must have 
been extraordinary, presented her \^dth a considierable 
sum of money ; but, conscious of her embarrassments, 
and eager to try any means, however: desperate, of extri- 
cating herself, in a morhent of rashness she had allowed 
herself to be seduced to, join a party of fashionable 
gamesters, and she lost in two sittings the well meant 
bounty of her confiding and unsuspecting husband. 

I will not attempt to describe her feelings, when, con- 
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sciolis of conduct which must, if known, for ever forfeit 
the esteem of Lord Henry, she turned her back on the 
mischievous pleasures of the metropolis, and returned to 
those 'scenes, a self-convicted culprit, which she left fiiQ 
of self-confidence and virtuous exultation. 

Lord Henry saw the gloom that hung on her brow, but 
attributed it entirely to fatigue, from the constant routioe 
' of visiting to which she had been obliged ; and while he 
•tenderly soothed, fondly caressed her, welcomed her with 
unabated affection to their country abode, and called lier 
the pride as well as happiness of his life, conscience-struck 
and overwhelmed with self-reproaches, she sunk into his 
arms, and was conveyed to her ciiamber in a state of 
insensibility. 

Salutary are the pangs of conscience, when the person 
tortured by them is left at full leisure to feel their corroding 
power; but this was not the case with Louisa ; in less than 
a month a number of gay and invited friends came down 
to spend some weeks at their house, and she had scarcely 
a moment for serious reflection. 

The dissipated, and the inventive, had always some plan 
of expensive amusement to offer, some tempting proposal 
for new decorations, or improvements, of the house or 
grounds ; and Louisa having once been led to ovm that 
she should delight to give a fete champetre^ her giddy 
friend Miss Selby, and some others of the gay group, ran 
immediately to Lord Henry to inform him how eagerly 
his wife desired this enchanting entertainment. 

For one moment, Lord Henry, on hearing this, doubted 
whether his wife was as firee from female folly as his doting 
&ncy had painted her ; but, the next instant, he recollect- 
ed diat complaisance merely, perhaps, had led her to 
approve of a scheme so fantastic ; and he coolly replied, 
that if Lady Henry really wished to give a fete of that 
description, he should certainly consent to it, as his fond- 
est wish was to gratify all her inclinations. 

He then accompanied the self-appointed ambassadress 
to Louisa, who heard with painful confusion what had 
passed, as she was conscious that if her husband knew to 
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how much her yearly expenditure had amounted, he 
would have thought it imprudent, even with^his ample for- 
tunej to indulge in expenses of such a nature. 

But in vain did she assure Lord Henry that she had 
no wish to give the fete in question. Her generous hus- 
band, convinced that she refused to own her wishes 
merely from a principle of prudence highly honorat^e 
to her, was the more e'ager to indulge her; and Louisa 
not only was obliged at last to allow this costly entertain- 
ment to take place, but saw herself forced to incur, on 
account of it, many personal expenses which she might 
otherwise have avoided. 

t Under these painful embarrassments, ^he had some- 
times thoughts of applying to Lord N for relief; 

but she knew that as her mother's fortune came to her 
on her marriage, his lordship's income was so greatly 
reduced, that he could scarcely keep up the state re- 
quisite to his rank ; therefore she felt, but too truly, that 
all she had to do was to bear her well merited distress 
in patience and in silence, while, though delighting in her 
husband's society, and in reality prizing nothing so high- 
ly, the consciousness of having acted in a manner un- 
worthy of his wife, made her shrink appalled from 
moments pf unreserved and solitary conversation with 
him, and fly eagerly to the society of those, who,- by 
their folly or their wit, could banish reflection, and sub- 
stitute glittering gaiety for the more- chaste splendor of 
that cheerfulness which springs from a heart at peace 
with itself. 

Amongst those whom Louisa selected as capable of 
banishing unpleasant reflections from her mind, was a* 
Mr Trelawney ; a man in the prime of life, well born, 
well connected, (for the blood 6f several noble families 
mingled in his veins,) and who had improved his natural 
graces, by several years residence in foreign courts. 

Mr Trelawney had specious and amusing if not ster- 
Bng talents ; he wrote pretty verses, told stories with 
considerable humor, had always le mot pour rire, as the 
French say, and was particularly happy in giving in 
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conversation rapid sketches of the prominent traits of 
character in his acquaintance ; a talent by which we are 
all food of being amused when it is exercised on others, 
but which we are not disposed 'to regard with compla- 
cency when we have reason to suspect it exercised on 
ourselves. 

In short, he was calculated to inspire almost every 
feeling but that of confidence ; Ibr to a discerning eye, 
he always appeared a masked battery ; while his lips 
uttered moral sentiments, his looks alarmed apprehen- 
sive modesty by their libertine expression; and while 
kindness and admiration were the language of his tongue, 
his eye seemed to threaten sarcasm ; and while it smil- 
ing seemed to invite to unreserve, it was in reality on 
the watch, seeking prey for satire and severity. 

But sarcasm and the point of fashionable satire were 
not all the danger to be apprehended from Mr Tre- 
lawney ; he was a libertine, not so much from passion 
as from system ; he laid it down as a maxim that 
every woman was inclined to gallantry, and that every 
man was therefore justified in putting it in her power to 
gratify her inclinations. 

He was convinced that every woman's honor might 
be made tlie victim of attack, if the engines of fear, 
shame, interest, or vanity, were employed against it; 
and he did not believe any of the sex to be capable of 
remaining virtuous, if exposed to a strong temptation to 
be otherwise. 

Accordingly, though he was called a very good hus- 
band, wrote verses to his wife on the birth of every 
child, and on the anniversaries of their marriage, he 
was the willing slave, and ruler in expectation, of each 
new beauty who blazed in the sphere of fashion. 

Louisa Howard, in spite of all her loveliness and 
talents, he had always neglected ; but Lady Henry Al- 
gernon, the wife of a man whose superiority of abilities 
he had often felt, admired, and envied, was a conquest 
worthy of his genius ; and while he enumerated to hiai- 
self her graces, her beauties, and her lu^complishraentd» 
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and thoudit of her increasing celebrity, " AD these," 
he triumphantly . exclaimed, ^^ shall be made minister 
to my pleasure, or my ambition ;'- and the siege was 
knmediately begun ; but neither avowedly nor actively. 
He had penetration and knowledge of character, aod 
he did justice to the virtues of Louisa ; for he saw 
that she had then at least no disposition to gallantry and 
intrigue, as he knew that she was passionately devoted 
to her husband. 

The other pretenders to the favor of Louisa, super- 
ficial, thoughtless, indiscriminating men of fashion, flat- 
tered themselves that she must have a heart to bestow, 
and that they might become objects of her preference, 
because they were sure it was impossible that she should 
bve Lord Henry. 

" And why impossible ?" said Trelawney one day to 
some of these weak observers. 

" O, because he is near twenty years older than she is, 
and is such an ugly fellow ; besides, he is so ill dressed, 
and so grave ; nay you must own that she could not marry 
him for love." ' 

Trelawney turned away, smiling contemptuously; for he 
knew that she did marry for love, and that his chance for 
success in his pursuit was not at all to be founded on her 
probable preference of him in process of time, but on 
certain weaknesses of character which, even while he was 
the object rather of her dislike than her love, would put 
her happiness entirely in his power. 

He had seen in her a degree of irresolution, and inde- 
cision, and an inability to withstand temptation, though 
her reason immediately pointed out the folly of com- 
pKance, on which he founded his expectations of becom- 
ing the arbiter of her fate ; while, as he never offended 
her principles by any marked and improper attention, 
Louisa treated him with a degree of confidence and un- 
reserve which enabled him to gain a great ascendancy 
over her, and made the plan he had in view more easy 
of execution. ♦ 

In the ensuing February, Lord Henry and Louisa re- 
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turned to London ; the former dissatisfied with bis resi- 
dence in the country that year, because his bouse had 
been rarely free from company ; and firmly resolved, 
that the next summer his domestic enjoyments should not 
be so broken in upon. 

He would have been seriously alarmed, as well as dis- 
pleased, had he known that after he had retired to hb 
own apartment to read an hour or two before he went to 
bed, cards had been the amusement of his guests ; and 
that Louisa, having not had resolution to forbid high 
play, nor even to forbear joining in it, bad often seen 
some of her gay companions lose sums so considerable, 
as to change their tboughdess smiles into frowns of 
anguish, and had frequently stolen to his side herself 
heated by the suspense, and tortured by the sorrows of a 
gamester. 

How would he also have been distressed, bad he 
known that creditors, clamorous creditors, awaited the 
wife of his heart in the metropolis ; and that the pale 
cheek which excited his fears, and which with unabated 
fondness be pressed to his, was robbed of its bloom by 
the corroding consciousness of error, and the dread of 
impending detection ! 

^^ This last has been an expensive year,'' said Lcnrd 
Henry to his too conscious wife ; '^ but it was our bridal 
vear,and therefore I bless even its extravagance. I 
hope we shall now be allowed to live a litde for our- 
selves ; however, we must also live a little for the 
wt>rld ; so here, my love, is fuel for fresh follies — here 
is a bank note for five hundred pounds for you, to beg^l 
the season with.'' 

Luckily for Louisa, en saying this he left the room, 
and witnessed not the mixed emotions which agitated 
and overwhelmed her, as she gazed on this unsolicited 
and magnificent instance of her husband's bounty, and 
knew how insufficient it was to obtain her more than 
momentary ease. She immediately, however^ demand- 
ed the bills of her largest and more importunate credi- 
tors, bills delivered again and again, and resolved, faith- 
fully to discharge them. 
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WbOe the bank note reniained on the table, Trelaw- 
ney entered ; and findbg it belonged to Louisa, and had 
just been given to her by her husband, he congratulated 
her on Lord Henry's generosity, and on the means it 
gave her of gratifying all her propensities, however ex- 
pensive. Louisa blushed, turned the conversation im- 
mediately, and, soon after, he departed. 

That evening they met at tlie house of a lady of quali- 
ty, where, at the close of an entertainment, cards were 
commonly introduced ; and many a thoughtless victim, 
confiding- in the lateness of the time of night for the 
temptation's being of short duration, had frequently in 
one short hour lost more than months of economy have 
been able to replace. 

Louisa ivas at this place of danger without Lord Hen« 
17, who was attending his duty in parliament; but his 
recent bounty having put it in her power to quiet some 
of her most urgent creditors, the sense of present and 
pressing embarrassments did not now excite her to 
play for the chance of extricating herself; and she 
was preparing to return home, when Mr Trelawney 
eDtreated her not to leave ' the company so early, but 
join their party at cards. 

Louisa refused for some time firmly enough, till Tre- 
lawney, on her saying she could not ajSbrd to play, re- 
minded her of the bill which she had received that mom-* 
ing, and asked her, with such a purse as that how she could 
possibly be poor ; " for," added he, " surely you have 
oot spent it all since morning ! and I conclude that you 
bave no debts ; or if you have, surely you are too wise 
to pay them." 

Louisa blushed, and so guihily, that Trelawney was 
convinced she had debts, and that the bill was already 
gone ; and artfully exclaimed, " Well, Lady Henry, if 
you persist in resolving not to hazard a few guineas, on 
4e pretence of poverty, I must conclude that you have 
tttber extravagantly squandered in one day several hun- 
^d pounds, or that some hungry creditors have unmer- 
cifully devoured it." 
7 
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Had Louisa boasted the self-respect which she once 
possessed, her reply would have been such as so imper* 
tinent a speech deserved. Of what importance to Tre-> 
lawney was it that Louisa declined play, or that prudence 
or poverty had its share in her determination ? But, con- 
scious how well Trelawney had divined both her charac- 
ter and her real situation, and averse to confirm hia 
suspicions by continuing to decline playing, she forced a 
faint smile at his impertinence, as she called it, and, pro- 
ducing a few guineas, sat down to the table. 

She played; she won; and, elated by her success, 
and knowing Lord Henry would be detained at the bouse 
to a late hour, continued to play, till, unceasingly urged 
on by the sneers or entreaties of Trelawney, the bill itself 
was produced, and nearly the whole of it lost before ifae 
party broke up. 

At day-break Louisa returned borne, self-abased, self- 
condemned; and when Lord Henry came .back from 
the house, his heart glowing with the consciousness of 
having done his duty to his country, his wife, instead of 
welcoming him with wakeful fondness, and demanding 
from him a detail of what had passed, was glad to feign 
sleep to avoid his inquiring eyes, and to conceal wlttt 
was too legibly written on her countenance — ^tbat while 
be had been scrupulously fulfilling his duty, she had been 
^ssly violating hers. 

The next morning, the tradesmen who had been ap- 
pointed to come and receive their money, called, but m 
vain ; and as they were departing, Trelawney appeared. 
He soon found out their business; and his sus{HcioDS 
being awakened by what passed the night before, he con- 
trived to see Louisa's maid, a girl whom he had long 
known, and who made no scruple of ownmg to him that 
her mistress owed a great deal of money, and lived in 
ddily terrors lest her lord should discover it. 

'^ What then," said Trelawney, ^^ she is afi^d of his 
violence, is she ?" 

<< O no — quite the contrary ; but my lady loves him so 
dearly, that she is afraid to grieve him, I fancy, and also 
to make him think ill of her." 
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** I was right, then,'* thought Trelawnej ; *' and this 
terror and this tender apprehension will I turn to my own 
advantage." 

A very few days after, the disappointed creditors re- 
newed their demands, with the addition of some other 
claimants ; and artfully contriving to call when they had 
learnt from the servants their master and mistress were 
most likely to be together, they were all delivered while 
Lord Henry was breakfasting with his wife, who, for an 
instant, was gone into the next room. 

" What have we here ?" cried he, taking up the papers, 
some of which were sealed, some open ; ^' now is this ? 
— ^bills ! and some of a year's standing ! Louisa," he 
added, as, pale as death she re-entered the room, ^* I 
thought I gave you money when we left town last year 
to discharge all these accounts ?" 

" You did so." 

" Then why were they not discharged ?" Louisa 
answered not, but sunk, almost fainting, into a chair ; 
while Lord Henry, nearly as pale as herself, perused the 
bills, and found that they amounted to considerably more 
than two thousand pounds ! What a blow to a husband 
who doted as he did on his wife, and who believed that 
she bad not a fault in the world ! 

After a silence of considerable length, during which 
time Lord Henry paced the room in violent agitation, 
vdiile Louisa, leaning on a table, hid her face in her 
bands, unable* to endure the sight of the agony which 
she occasioned, her unhappy husband, with great eflbrt 
said, ^' This is a weighty demand on me, madam, and 
one for which J am wholly unprepared ; but these debts 
shall be discharged as soon as I can procure the money. 
I have never been in the habit of making a tradesman 
wait for his money myself, and I will, as far as in me lies, 
extricate my wife fix>m the disgrace of being known to 
pursue a different line of conduct. In the mean while, 
madam, I will trouble you to lend me the bill which 1 gave 
you a few mornings ago; unless, indeed, it has been 
employed in the payment of other debts," 
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Louisa, at this moment, rendered desperate by the 
cold and scornful manner in which Lord Henry spoke, 
and convinced that his good opinion was entirely lost, 
resolved to confess all her errors ; and raising her head 
from her hands, she replied, '^I have not the money to 
give you ; it is all gone." 

" Gone ! Was it expended in the payment of debts?" 

" I intended it should be so," she answered ; " and 
some of the tradesmen, whose bills you have just been 
examining, came hither by appointment the day after I 
deceived the money, to receive the amount of their debts ; 
but—" 

" But what ?" eagerly interrupted Lord Henry. 

" The night before," continued she, in a tone of tear^ 
less emotion, " I — ^I lost nearly the whole sum at cards.** 

Lord Henry, on hearing this, clasped his hands in 
agony ; then exclaiming, " And she games too !" he 
rushed out of the room, and shut himself up in his own 
apartment. 

It was then mid-day, and at seven o'clock he was to 
go to the house in order to resume the debate of the 
night before ; but, alas ! the noble daring of the patriot 
and the fire of the orator were quenched in domestic 
affliction ; and he, on whose accents the preceding night 
an applauding senate had hung, and had looked up to his 
talents as its hope and its pride, now bowed to the earth 
by disappointment " where he had garnered up his soul," 
was now thrown across his bed, overwhelmed in the 
deepest anguish, and h&d forgotten all the ardor of the 
politician in the woes of the husband. At length, how- 
ever, he made a vigorous effort, and shaking off the 
selfish despondence which oppressed him, repaired to 
the scene of his public and now painful duty. 

Louisa, meanwhile, denied to every one, and in a 
state of mind even more wretched than that of her hus- 
band, passed the day in her own room, a stranger both 
to appetite and rest. Night came, but she could not 
prevail on herself to go to bed ; and she sat up, anxious-* 
ly expecting, yet dreading, the return of her husband. 
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Her own maid, who was tenderly attached to berf 
suspecting the cause of her grief, and knowing that Lord 
Henry had left the house without taking leave of her, 
resolved to sit up also, and meet him when he returned, 
to inform him of the state in which her lady was. She 
did so, and appeared before him with so perturbed an 
air, that Lord Henry anxiously and eagerly asked if any 
thing was the matter. 

^' My lady, sir," she replied, struggling with her tears— 

" What of your lady ?" said he ; " for God's sake, 
speak !" 

" Only, my lord, she is very ill, I am afraid ; she has 
been on the sofa all day, and has eaten iiothing ; but I 
could not prevail on her to go to bed till your lordship 
came home." 

Lord Henry heaved a deep sigh, and repaired to his 
own apartment. ^^ So," cried he to himself, when there 
•^— <* no self-command, not the least ; her distress, and 
the cause, no doubt known by this time to all the ser- 
vants ! — ^But still — would not self-command have been 
in this case, little better than an aptitude at dissembling ? 
Yes, yes. O, Louisa, would that this want of self-gov- 
ernment were tdl thy fault ! Then again, she could eat, 
she could laugh, while conscious of committing these des- 
picable errors ; but now sh^s is detected, she sickens and 
she sighs. Ah ! I fear it is only the detection, not the 
crime, which agonizes her. And from what a dream of 
bliss have I been awakened ! The delusk)n was so sweet, 
that the reality which now bursts upon me is more than 
I have fortitude to bear with composure ; but she is very, 
very* young." And Louisa would not have been^^^er- 
edf had she known how often her husband found it neces- 
sary to recollect this circumstance, and how often he 
repeated, " she is so very, very young !" 

In soliloquies and reflections like these, and m walk- 
ing up and down the room, he passed the greatest part of 
the night ; and it was Quite morning before he ventured 
to enter die chamber of Louisa ; while the reporters of 

die newspapers, who had been lavish in their praises of 

7* 
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his eloquence the preceding day, were preparing to in- 
form the world that Lord Heniy Algernon was not as 
conspicuous and animated as usual, in the last night's 
debate, and had the appearance of laboring under a 
severe cold. 

O woman, woman ! while such is your influence — 
while your guilt can unman a hero, palsy the firm nerves 
of a patriot, and rob an orator of his eloquence — ^how 
great should be your discretbn, and how cautiously should 
you use the power which the Creator of the world has 
given you ! 

When Lord Henry entered Louisa's room, he found 
her traversing it with rapid 'and disordered steps ; she 
started and turned pale on seeing him ; and then walked 
silently away. 

", Why are you not in bed ?" said he, in a faltering 
voice; for the wo visible on her countenance had 
wounded him to the soul, and his heart again whispered 
him — " she is very, very young." 

" To bed !" replied Louisa ; " I cannot sleep— rl be- 
lieve," she added, holding her hand to her head, ^^ that 1 
shall never sleep again." 

" Are yon so self-condemned, then ?" said Lord Henry. 

" That 1 have long been." 

" And yet the reproaches of your own conscience^ the 
dreadful pangs which, more tlian any thing else, are the 
terror of tlie virtuous, those you could endure — but the 
dread of mine, I see, overwhelms you. 1 had rather that 
you had been more in awe of your own." 

" Then you must wish me not to love you," she repli- 
ed. " While 1 possessed your love and your esteem, for 
which alone I wish to live, even thoueih conscious of not 
deserving them, I was happy ; I now feel that I have lost 
them, lost them through my own mad folly ; for I hav« 
heard you say that you could not love, for a moment, the 
woman whom you had ceased to esteem." Here her 
voice failed, and she burst into tears. 

"Yes, I have often said so," replied Lord Henry 
deeply sighing; and Louisa continued, " I know it ; and 
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I know that you have resolution to act up to whatever ia 
your sense of right." 

" You think so !" again sighed Lord Henry. 

'' I therefore wish, ardentty wish, that 1 may not long 
survive this moment. All I dare to ask of you is this, 
that you will keep my delinquency a secret from my poor 
father ; he has often sworn that he never would forgive 
me^ if he knew that 1 had ever played ; and 1 wish, be- 
sides, to spare him the pain of knowing the unworthiness 
of his child, of whom he is now so proud." 

" Rest assured," returned Lord Henry, " that I will 
spare him the mournful recital ; I cannot be barbarous 
enough to inflict such a pang on him. Alas ! I feel only 
too acutely myself the misery of being forced to think 
meanly of a being whom I considered as a model of every 
excellence. Ob, Louisa ?" he exclaimed, tears forcing 
their way down his manly cheek, " how happy we have 
bfeen!" 

All that his wretched wife had suffered before was 
nothing to the agony of that moment. The sight of his 
tears rendered her frantic ; she fell at his feet, she im- 
plored his pardon ; she tore her hair, she uttered convul- 
sive sobs ; till at length, worn out by the violence of her 
feelings, she was undressed, and laid insensible in her 
bed. From that state she fell into a deep, though per- 
turbed, sleep ; . and when she awoke, she found that her 
bead reclined on the arm of her husband 1 ! I will not at- 
tempt to describe her feelings. 

" It was your first fauh," said he, kissing her pale 
cbeek, ^^ and I forgive you ; but beware a second. I 
know that modern wives and modern husbands would 
laugh our distress on this occasion to scorn ; but I look 
tffl myself as accountable to tlie being who gave me 
wealth, for the use to which I put that wealth ; and can- 
not behold* unmoved, hundreds, nay thousands, perhaps, 
iquandered at the gaming-table, and in frivolous ex- 
penses, which might have been employed in the en- 
couragement of virtuous industry and the arts, or in suc- 
coring indigent merit ; and, oh, Louisa ! how could I 
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bear to reflect, that this thoughtless Qffendev was the be* 
loved wife of my heart !" 

Louisa wept, promised amendment, and, on pretence 
of mdisposition, passed the day in her dressing-room, 
ppndering over, and shuddering at, her past transgress 
sions ; and firmly resolving to act in future so as to regain 
her husband's esteem. 

In the evening. Lord Henry brought her money to 
discharge all the bills which he had seen, and asked her 
whether there were not others also to discharge. This 
question disconcerted her ; and, with a degree of infatua- 
tion which persons in debt ofiien have when asked that 
question, even by those the most willing to relieve them 
from all their embarrassments, she answered in a con- 
fused and hurried manner, that she believed she bad 
still a few urifling debts, but that they were of no con* 
sequence. 

True it was that she meant to be economical, and pi(y 
them by instalments ; but, sdil, nothing could excuse her 
disingenuousness at such a moment, as her remaining 
debts amounted, at least, to two or three hundred pounds* 
Alas ! she had wandered far in the path of error ; and it is 
difficult indeed to recover the right way, even when it is 
kindly pointed out to us. 

Lord Henry saw her embarrassment, and dared not in- 
quire too minutely into the cause of it ; but he felt that 
ms confidence in her was destroyed, too probably fiar 
ever ; and the only idea that at aU consoled him was, as 
before, " she is so very young !" 

The next week, there was to be a large assembly at 
her house ; but some of the com|)any had been invited 
by Louisa to stay supper, and renew afterwards the play 
of the evening. 

This last part of the engagement Louisa now wished 
to break through; but Lord Henry thought* it was bet- 
ter that it should take place. '^ It is only for once," said 
he, ^^ and retracting such an invitation would perhaps 
expose you and me to unpleasant animadversions. No, 
let them stay ; and, should thej press it, I would even 
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wish you to play with them ; but, after that evening, I 
beg that you will associate as little with that set as po»- 
sible.^' 

The party assembled ; the invited few stayed supper*; 
played ; Louisa played with them ; and, contrary to her 
usual custom, she won . a considerable sum, and chiefly 
from Trelawney. It would have been safer for her to 
have lost. Lord Henry sighed, propheticaUy, when be 
saw her success; but Louisa secredy congratulated her- 
self on it, as she found that her winnings would go very 
far towards paying the debts which she had not dared to 
own to her husband. 

Another month elapsed ; and Louisa, having with- 
stood all temptations to high play, and expense of any 
kind, began to feel in some degree reconciled to herself, 
and to hope that Lord Henry beheld her with some of his 
usual complacency; but she could not hide from her 
t^nscious heart, that his manner was changed ; that he 
viewed her often with a look of distrust and sorrow ; and 
diat, in their hours of retirement, he no longer talked to 
her on the important subjects which, as a public charac- 
ter, engrossed his mind, in a manner calculated, as bis 
manner used to be, to convince her that he considered 
her as nearly his equal in the scale of creation ; she had 
proved herself a very woman ; and from having been the 
object of bis highest admiration and esteem, nay, almost 
of his veneration, she had sunk herself into an object of 
pity, distrust, and reprehension. True, the faults which 
had occasioned this were past ; but they could not be 
forgotten, though forgiven; and while she fek Lord 
Henry's tenderness for her to be as ardent perhaps as 
ever, she could scarcely help exclaiming, " Oh ! restore 
me, if possible, that respect and esteem which gave such 
value to your tenderness, and which I knew not how to 
prize sufficiently till 1 found that I had lost them." 

During all this time Trelawney was an attentive ob- 
server of Louisa's conduct and countenance ; and hav- 
ing learnt from her servant all that she knew on the 
subject of her late distress, he was convinced, that 
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could she be led into a second error, the dread of being 
again exposed to the angry contempt of her husband 
would induce her, perhaps, to consent to any terms, in 
order to conceal her failings from him. Besides, he 
was now so highly esteemed by her, and her pride was 
so soothed by observing in his manner that respect and 
esteem which, from Lord Henry, she was so painfully 
conscious of having forfeited, that her attention to Tre- 
lawney was so marked, and the softness of her address 
to him so encouraging, that, without being immoderately 
vain, he might imagine, that, could he once force her by 
any contrivance to be his, the object whom necessi^ 
had at first led her to favor, might soon become that of 
her choice. 

At length, an opportunity, a fatal opportunity, oflfered 
of putting his plans in execution, and when Louisa was 
in a frame of mind, too, which did not promise to be 
very favorable to bis purpose ; for, as she happened to 
enter the drawing-room unobserved by her husband, 
who was conversing with a gentleman, she overheard 
him say, ^' So, Lady D is at last dead, is she ? So 
much the better ; for she had long outlived the respect 
and esteem of her husband ; atid in that case a woman 
had better be in her grave.'' ^' I think so too," replied 
his friend ; and these words were scarcely uttered, when 
Lord Henry turned round, and beheld his wife leaning 
against the door, with an expression of sadness on her 
countenance for which he well knew how to account. 

In an instant his face was covered with a conscious 
and almost repentant blush ; and tenderly taking her 
hand, he told her she looked fatigued, and led her to a 
chair ; then, turning to his companion, he took care by 
engaging him in conversation, to withraw his attention 
from Louisa. 

It was well that he did so ; for her husband's words 
had sunk deep into her heart. ^ Ah ! were I to die 
now," she thought, <^ conscious as he is that I have for- 
feited his esteem, he might regret me for his sake awhile, 
but not for my own !" and unable any longer to con- 
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ceal her emoAaaf she took the first opportunity of leav- 
ing the room. 

In a short time Lord Henry followed her ; and by 
the increased kindness of his manner she saw that be 
oomprebended the exact state of her feelings ; nor could 
she see it without a painful conviction at the same time, 
that lie was endeavoring to satisfy her heart and his own 
for the consciousness he felt of her beine sunk in his 
esteem, by every possible demonstration of yet surviving 
affection ; and, bumbled to the very soul, she had scarce- 
ly resolution to answer his inquires concerning the man- 
ner in which the rest of her day was to be disposed of. 

'< I dine tete-a-tete with Lady M /' she faintly 

answered. 

** And I,'* answered he, " dine at the Prince of Wales' 
ooSbe-house, and shall go thence to the house, where, 
'd the expected motion come on, I shall stay all night ; 
but, before I go, let me give you these bills," he added ; 
"I heard you express a wish that you could assist your 
poor friend Sanford with money to purchase an ensign- 
cy for his son ; here are three hundred pounds for that 
purpose; give them to him, and tell him, that when his 
son is a general you expect to be repaid*" 

Louisa did not even attempt to articulate a single 
thank; but, throwing herself into her husband's arms, 
she relieved her oppressed heart by sobbing on his bo- 
som ; he then went to his appointment, and Louisa re- 
tired to dress for hers. 

Lady M , tlie friend with whom die was gobg to 

dine, had been, though she knew it riot, the chere amie 
of Trelawney, and was still a convenient agent for him. 
she bad engaged Louisa to dine tete-a-tete with her, in 
order that Trelawney might call in by accident after 
dinner, and that then she might pretend to be called ' 
away, and leave them alone together ; and this scheme, 

concerted between Lady M and Trelawney, was 

not at all difficult of execution. 

Louisa kept her appointment, and dined with her 
false friend. While they were drinking coffee in the 
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boudior^ Trelawney came in ; and on Lady M— *s 
expressing her surprise at seeing him, he told her that 
he had long threatened to come and take his revenge of 
her at piquet, and that now the moment was arrived. 

"So much the better," replied Lady M , "as 

our friend Lady Henry is here to see fair play." 

" But it will not be very amusing to our fair friend to 
be "only a looker-on," observed Trelawney. 

" Indeed you are mistaken," hastily answered Loui- 
sa ; "I have abjured play myself, but I can still be in- 
terested in seeing others engaged in it ; besides, I am 
too stupid either to entertain or be entertained this even- 
ing, and shall therefore gladly sink into a mere witness, 
of other people's enjoyment." % 

While Louisa said this, Trelawney fixed his eyes on 
her face, and with an expression so ardent, that, lor the 
first time, she suspected that he entertained for her 
sentiments warmer than those of friendship ; and whan 
she observed that he sighed frequently, did not attend 

to bis game, but played, as Lady M remarked, 

** even worse than ever," so that it was no pleasure to 
her to win every game — which she did not fail to do, 
Louisa could not help looking on herself as in some 
measure the cause of his inattention. 

He was, too, singularly eager to drink repeated glasses 
of the chasse chqffe which stood near him ; and so much 
did he extol its efficacy in raising the spirits, that Louisa, 
feeling herself unusually depressed, contrary to her usual 
custom, was prevailed upon to drink two glasses of 
liqueur. 

After Lady M had played several games, and 

won all, Trelawney declaring himself the worst player in 
flie world, she was called out of the room, but returned 
immediately in well-acted distress, to say that her stew- 
ard was come up from her estate in the country to talk 
to her on business, and she must leave Lady Henry for 
an hour at least ; but she hoped she would stay, and 
allow Mr Trelawney the honor of entertaining her till 
she returned. 
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Louisa begged to go away directly, but Lady M 
would not hear of it ; besides, she had not ordered her 

carriage till eleven o'clock, and Lady M declared 

that it was not in her power to send her home in hers ; 
she was therefore left alone with Trelawney ; and, for 
the first time in her life she fdt that she was alone with 
him. 

Trelawney himself allowed his countenance to ex- 
press the love which he had at first willed himself to 
feel for thb charming woman, but which now he could 
not have helped feeling if he would ; and while Louisa 
averted her conscious face from his gaze, she felt the 
silence, in which they both sat, grow every moment more 
embarrassing ; she now took up the cards, and endea- 
vored to rally Trelawney on his want of skill at the game 
of piquet. 

" I never played well," replied he, sighing ; " and to 
night it was impossible for me to attend. Can you play ?" 

'* Yes ; and tolerably well, too ; but I have forsworn 
cards." 

" Indeed !" exclaimed Trelawney ; " Apropos — ^I 
never told you of it before, but I confess that I have ac- 
cused you in my heart of meonne^^." 

" Me ! of meanness !" 

" Yes ; you won a large sum of money of me at your 
own house, and have always refused to give me a chance 
of winning it back again, on the stale pretence of having 
given over playing at cards." 

" It was not a pretence — it was ayjic^," returned Lou- 
isa, blushing indignantly at the charge. 

" But it was a well-timed fact," replied Trelawney 
with a sneer ; " however, I rejoice in that symptom of 
avarice in you ; for, when I could gaze on a woman till 
my very senses ache with the idea of her perfebdons, 
't is a relief to me to know that she has at least one 
fault ; and this fault, sorry am I to say, I have heard 
lately even your friends attribute to you ; to others I 
would not own you guilty ; but, to myself, I could not 
deny that you had recently exhibited strong symptoms 

8 
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of loving money more than such a woman ought to dp ; 
for instance, you left off play when you were a winner 
of several hundreds, and for the last six weeks you have 
partaken of several fine entertainments, without having 
given any in return." 

" Mr Trelawney !" cried Louisa, starting from her 
seat, trembling with indignation, for she knew her vir* 
tues were the motives tliat had been so vilely traduced. 
But to justify herself from this charge, by owning the 
truth, was impossible ; and she reseated herself, coldly 
assuring him that he was welcome to attribute her con- 
duct to any motives he pleased. 

" Nay, nay, I did not mean to offend you," cried Tre- 
lawney, grasping her hand and gazmg passionately in 
her face, " but I love to abuse you — ^I dare not praise 
you — for — would to God I had never seen you !" he 
muttered between his teeth, and, throwing her hand from 
him, paced the room in violent agitation. 

" Mr Trelawney," said Louisa coldly, " we had better, 
I believe, sit down to piquet." 

" CPest la ou je Fattendoisy^^ said Trelawney to him- 
self, and to cards they went. 

" What shall we play for ?" asked Trelawney ^care^ 
lessly. 

" The lower the better," replied Louisa ; " I only 
want to play pour passer le terns" 

" Oh ! as you please, ma'am," replied Trelawney with 
an air of pique ; " you are resolved, 1 see, that I shall 
not win my hundreds back again !" 

" Remember, sir," returned Louisa, " that I know 
myself to be much the better player ; therefore I need 
not care what the stake is." 

" Nor will I care ; therefore, as it is at my peril and 
not yours, I must beg to play high" — naming a very con- 
siderable stake. 

Louisa hesitated. True, at her own house the last 
night on which she had played, she had played with 
her husband's consent, and in his presence, at a rate 
as high as that which Trelawney named ; however, she 
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couM not bear to be accused of meanness and avarice, 
though erroneously ; and at kst she consented to play 
for the sum which he mentioned, depending^ on Lady 

M 's return to break up their party, and also on her 

own skill to preserve her from any bad losses. 

Alas ! she knew not that Trelawney possessed a se- 
cret, of which thouch he would have scorned to make 
use while playing with a man, and for the sake of gain 
only, he had no scruple of availing himself in order to 
^ve himself a chance of possessing the woman whom 
he loved ; this secret was the art, taught him by a Ger- 
man juggler, of dealing himself any hand of caras which 
he pleased. 

At first, the unsuspectbg Louisa was allowed to win 
game after game, till the avarice of a gamester was in- 
deed awakened in her, as she contemplated her increas- 
mg gains. But at that moment, by a trick of Trelaw- 
ney's art, and when he, in seeming despair, had doubled 
his bets and his stakes, she lost all she had won and 
something more, and, rising up, declared she would play 
no bnger. 

'^ I Siought you did not mind losing," cried Trelaw- 
ney maliciously. 

" Nor do I," replied Louisa, blushing, scarcely know- 
ing what she did, and sitting down again. Trelawney 
drank a glass of liqueur; " You had better do the same,'^ 
cried he ; and Louisa, conscious of increasing agitation, 
foOowed his advice. The usual glass he had changed 
for a full sized one, and Louisa unconsciously drank it. 
The consequence soon was, that, as she continued to 
play, her head grew more confused, and her feelings 
more irritable. 

She continued to lose ; and in proportion as she did 
so, i^e went on betting still higher. At length she found 
she had lost above a hundred pounds, and had no cash 
to discharge the debt, unless she made free with the 
money given her by her generous husband for the assist- 
ance of a dbtressed friend. However, it was too late 
to stop. Her only chance of redeeming herself was by 
going on. She did, and won one game. 
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Trelawney was then to deal. Eager to see her cards, 
Louisa took up the first six before the rest were dealt. 
It was a sixierae — ^Trelawney knew it. " Now," said 
he, " Lady Henry, let it be double or quits." Louisa 
consented to the proposal, and Trelawney, having packed 
the cards, gave himself point, quint, and quatorze ! and 
his unhappy victim had incurred a debt of near three 
hundred pounds to him ! 

The agony of that moment completely dispersed the 
confusion which the liqueur had contributed to occasion 
in her mmd. But the extent of her danger and distress 
bad not yet burst upon her. Trelawney saw her an- 
guish, and artfully pretended to attribute it to fear of her 
husband and of his resentment. 

"Fear!" she exclaimed, "fear of, his resentment! 
Oh ! that feeling were heaven to what I this moment 
experience. No ; 't is the bitter consciousness that 1 
deserve to lose, and shall lose his esteem, that hurries 
me to madness ; that I shall appear to the man I dote 
upon, and to the most perfect of beings, as a creature 
worthy of nothing but his contempt. Oh ! if you knew 
that man as I know him ! if you knew all that he has 
done for me ! 'T was but this morning that — ^" Here, 
unable to proceed, she threw herself on the sofa, and 
groaned aloud. 

" But why, my dearest Lady Henry, why should you 
expose yourself to your husband's contempt ? Why need 
he know what has passed ?" 

" He must know it. Am not I in your debt, sir, and 
without the means of paying you, unless assisted by him ?" 

" Then, could you pay me without his knowledge, you 
would be easy ?" 

" Easy ! Yes; as far as the reproaches of my con- 
science will let me be. Easy ! Yes ; could I but pre- 
serve some litde share of his esteem, I should be com- 
paratively happy — but that is impossible." 

" Dearest of women, it is not impossible. The means 
are in your power," cried Trelawney, falling at her feet, 
and daring to make known to her the conditions of her 
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security firom her husband's resentment. But words 
would fail to give an adequate idea of the mute horror 
and surprise with which Louisa listened to his insulting 
and profligate proposal ; and read in it the degrading idea 
which her weakness in one respect had led him to form 
of her in all. She spoke not, she stirred not ; and but 
for the meaning contempt and indignation expressed in 
her countenance, Trelawney might have doubted whether 
she really existed. At length, roused to exertion by 
the continuance of his presumptuous declarations, she rose 
fix)m her seat, and, clasping her hands together, exclaim- 
ed, " Just heaven, well am I punished for my errors, by 
an insult like this !" 

She then took from her pocket-book the notes which 
Lord Henry had given her in the morning, and presented 
them to the astonished and disconcerted Trelawney. 
" Take them, sir," she cried with the quickness of a des- 
perate but determined mind ; " they were destined to a 
different purpose, but I will not remain in your debt a mo- 
ment ; you shall give me the change when we meet again. 
And now," looking at her watch, " I shall ring for my 
carriage." 

In vain Trelawney knelt and expostulated. Louisa 
made no other reply, than that, as she found the bell did 
not ring, he would oblige her by calling her servants. 

*' It is not eleven, and they can't be come." 

" It is past eleven, and they are always punctual." 

" You must not, shall not go yet ; 1 wiU not call your 
carriage." 

" Then I will call it myself," she exclaimed ; and be- 
fore he could detain her she had reached the bottom of 
the stairs, and seeing her servant, in another moment she 
was seated in her chariot, and drove from the door. 

"Home?" cried the footman. "Home!" repeated 
Louisa to herself, " Home ! Not yet !" and letting down 
the glass, she desired to be driven to the house of her 
apodiecary. 

When die carriage stopped at the door, and the ser- 
vant came to receive her orders, the lamp glared on her 

8* 
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face, and he started at the sighf of her pale cheek and 
disordered eye. " My lady," cried the man, " are yoa 
not well, my lady ?" 

" No ; such a tooth-ache ! Call Mr Unwin imme- 
diately." 

He came, bowing too low to notice the pale counte- 
nance of Louisa. 

" Mr Unwin," cried she, " I am returning home dis- 
tracted with the tooth-ache ; for pity's sake, give me some 
laudanum directly !" 

« A small bottleful, my lady ?" 

" Yes, a small quantity. But now I think of it, Mr 
Unwin, I shall want to take some into the country with 
me ; so let me have a large bottleful at once." 

" Very well, my lady, I will." 

He procured the laudanum, and gave it into the ser- 
vant's hand ; but though the lamp still glared on her face, 
he saw not the sad and desperate expression of her coun- 
tenance ; he saw not her parched and quivering lip ; and 
he heard not the deep, faltering, and unusual sound of 
her voice. To him, she had only the tooth-ache ; she 
said so, and he was satisfied. 

How many people look without seeing ! Louisa in a 
few minutes reached home ; when there, she summoned 
her maid to her dressing-room, and told her " that she 
herself should sit up till Lord Henry returned, however 
late he might be ;" but desired her to go to bed. 

The servant affectionately replied, " I am sure, my lady, 
you are not well ; therefore I beg that you will go to bed, 
and let me sit up." But Louisa, who was with difficulty 
able to keep her feelings in any bounds, in a loud tone of 
voice, and with a sternness wholly unusual to her, com- 
manded her " to cease her impertinence, and begone !" 

The astonished servant, with tears in her eyes, obeyed. 
Louisa looked after her as the door closed, and exclaim- 
ed, " Poor thing ! I have hurt her feelings ; but she will 
forgive me tomorrow." 

She was now left alone with her own thoughts, and 
they were nought but wretchedness and despair — and the 
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means of instant death were in her power. True, she 
felt tliat at nineteen it was hard, very hard to die ; but 9II 
that made life valuable was gone from her for ever. She 
knew that she had now for ever forfeited the esteem and 
love of her husband ; and had not Lord Henry himself 
pronounced her doom ? had he not said that morning, 
" that it was better for a woman to die, than survive 
the esteem of her husband ?" 

Louisa was not conscious of it ; but the bitterness with 
which she dwelt on this observation, and the conscious 
blush which crimsoned the face of Lord Henry when he 
saw how Louisa applied it, added a motive of resentment 
to other reasons urging her to suicide. To be regretted 
by him, to be the object of his agonized admiration, for 
having energy enough to punish herself for the vices 
which long habits of self-indulgence, rather than vicious 
propensities, had caused her to commit, was a prospect so 
dear to her, that, to realize it, life itself was not too great 
a sacrifice. She little knew the strong and discriminating 
mind of her husband ; she litde knew how weak in his 
eyes that being must appear, who imagined that one great 
fault could be varnished over, or atoned for by the com- 
mission of a still greater — and one which admits of no 
repentance or reparation ; she was not aware that suicide 
appeared to him no better than rank selfishness, and in- 
dolent cowardice. 

But she had erred, and she could not bear to encoun- 
ter the dreadful consequences of her error. The ardent 
attachment to her husband, which ought to have deterred 
her from evil, now only wakened in all its force, to show 
her the height from which she had* fallen, and that her 
only alternative, in the very prime of youth, was misery 
or death ! She had never learnt to bear even the pain of 
trifling privations and self-denials as expiations for of- 
fences ; and the same impatience of suffering, that had 
always hurried her into indulging every wish as it rose, 
now urged her to the commission of self-murder ! 

Sometimes, indeed, the thought of her father, and of 
bis childless age, came across her mind, and unnerved 
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her resolution ; but then she recollected that he loved 
her so tenderly, that he would rather follow her to her 
grave than behold her laoguishuig in mental affliction ; 
and agam with a firm hand she grasped the benumbing 
draught, placed it beside her, and sat down to write a fare- 
well letter to her husband, and a few Imes to Trelawney* 

To the latter she wrote thus : 

" You knew me to be weak, and you basely took ad- 
vantage of my weakness ; and your fi:iend Lady M— 
entered only too successfully into your plans. I under- 
stand it all now ; but, despicable contrivers as you are, 
you failed in your worst and ultimate purpose. No ; 
though you could lure me to the vice of play, and con- 
vert into an impoverished gamester the wife of one of 
the noblest of men, neither your artifices nor my fears 
could tempt me to purchase concealment and securi^ 
from my husband's anger, by the surrender of my honor 
to your licentious passion. Monster ! I could trample on 

?'ou, for having indulged the hope even for an instant. 
Vhat ! am I not already^too unworthy of such a husband ? 
" You wonder, probably, why I condescend to write 
to you at all — and why I write thus. Know, then, that 
while I write, the means of self-destruction are in my 
reach ; and you, by the error into which you and your 
vile agent betrayed me this evening, by luring me to the 
card-vable, have precipitated me into an untimely grave. 
I cannot live, and be the object of my husband's contempt 
and aversion ; my soul dotes on him too fondly. Listen, 
then, to the words of a dying woman ! Man of intrigue 
and passion, repent of thy iniquity ; I am one of thy vic- 
tims ; beware how thou seekest after others. Let the 
remembrance of me fill thee with salutary remorse ! Out 
of pity to thee, and love for my husband, I will not urge 
him to revenge by disclosing thy treachery to him ; but 
that my last moments may be marked by an act of mer- 
cy, the knowledge of thy crime shall die with me, and 
thou shalt live to think of my untimely fate, and for re- 
pentance and amendment. 

" Farewell ! I forgive thee, 

" Louisa Algernon.** 
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• This note she directed to Trelawney, and then enclos* 
ed in an envelope to her own servant, desiring her to give 
it to Mr Trelawney. 

The letter tp Lord Henry was as follows : 

" When you read this, best beloved of my soul, I shall 
be insensible to the expressions of regret and pity which 
it will probably occasion you ; and, alas ! pity my self- 
ishness while I own that I could better endure the con- 
sciousness of your suffering the pangs of unavailing 
regret, than bear to live and be the object of your con- 
tempt and indifference. I have sinnea past forgiveness. 
The money which you gave me to perform an act of 
generosity, I lost this evenmg at the gaming table ! I 
could not bear to live, and make this degrading confes- 
sion ! and did you not yourself say, that a woman had 
better die than survive the esteem of her husband ? 

" I have only one request to make to you : — Continue 
, to be a son to my poor father ; desert not his childless 
age, as I have been forced to do ; and never, never let 
him know, or even suspect, how I died, or the cause of 
my death. But 1 must fly from this subject. O God ! 
with such a husband — ^the delight of his friends, the pride 
of his country — how happy I might have been ! While I 
am writing this, an applauding senate perhaps is hanging 
on thy words, and listening delighted to that voice which 
I shall never hear again ! And what a welcome, what a 
recompense, must await thee at home ! A wife writhing 
under the consciousness of disgrace and error, or stretch- 
ed before thee a self-murdered corpse ! I cannot hesitate 
on which of these two horrors to make my choice. 1 
could not endure to encounter the contemptuous glance 
of thine eye ; therefore, farewell forever ! O that I could 
once more hold thee to my heart ! But I am unworthy 
of such a blessing. Be this, then, my only farewell ! I 
fy from thy justice to the mercy of my God. 

" Louisa." 

Having closed this letter, having written her husband's 
name on it, gazed on his name for the last time, and 
pressed it to her pale and parched lip, she breathed an 
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audible prayer to the Being into whose presence she was 
madly and impiously rushing, begging him to forgive her, 
to bless her husband and her father — and then, with the 
quickness* of desperate resolutbn, she put the fatal 
taught to her lips. 

At this moment her hand was suddenly seized, and 
the poison dashed on the ground. She turned and be- 
held her husband ! and, shrinking from his awful frown, 
sunk on the ground in a state of insensibility. 

Though the unobservant being from whom Louisa had 
procured the laudanum had not beheld her as an object 
of anxious curiosi^, when with a disordered mein and 
faltering vdce she stopped to request it of him, there was 
an eye at that moment which read her looks with terror 
and suspicion ; there was a heart that had throbbed with 
apprehensive agony at the hollow sound of her voice, 
and whose prophetic fears had whispered the means of 
saving her from the meditated destruction. 

Lord Henry, finding that the expected motion at the 
house would not come on that night, was returning home, 
when he saw his own carriage at Mr Unwin's door ; and 
alarmed lest Louisa should be suddenly taken ill, he 
approached the door, muffled up in his great coat, and 
unperceived even by his servants, just as the lamp dis- 
closed her pale and mournful face to the view, and as 
with a faltering voice, and with that motion of the lips 
which shows them to be parched and painful, she asked 
for laudanum on pretence of having the tooth-ache, and, 
with an expression which struck terror to his heart, desir- 
ed that the bottle should be a large one. 

He was too deeply read in her countenance not to know 
that something dreadful had happened to her ; and he 
was now too well aware of the impetuous violence of her 
feelings, and of the want of deliberation of her character, 
not to fear that the dangerous drug was designed for a 
most fatal purpose ; and he was on die point of discover- 
ing himself, and accompanying her home, when it occur- 
red to him that he had better reach home before her, 
desire his servant not to mention his return, and thea 
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conceal himself in Louisa's dressing-room to watch her 
motions ; and, should his fears be just, rush out and save 
her from her own despair. 

He had done so ; he had hidden himself behbd a 
curtain in a deep recess opposite to her writing-table ; 
and, through an aperture in it which he had purposely 
made, he could behold all her actions, and see all her 
agony and irresolution ; nor could her agony have ex- 
ceeded his own, while he awaited the final event ; at 
length, her despair reached its climax ; he rushed out, 
and overcome with a variety of dreadful emotions, his 
guilty and unhappy wife lost in temporary death the con- 
sciousness of her delinquency. 

Lord Henry raised her from the ground, and laid her 
on a couch, scarcely knowing what he did, or how he 
ought to act. Sometimes he feared that his senses had 
deceived him, that he had come too late, and she was 
really dead ; then he hung over her in frenzied distress ; 
and, calling her by a thousand endearing names, clasped 
her in agony to his bosom. But at length he saw her 
bosom heave convulsively ; and while unwonted tears 
burst down his manly cheeks, her recollection seemed on 
the point of returning, and he used every proper means 
to restore her entirely to life. 

At last, when her senses were nearly restored, he, for 
one moment more, suffered the man and the husband to 
supersede the reprover and the judge 5 and, imprinting 
a long and fond kiss upon her lips, he strained her 
almost wildly to the heart which she had so deeply 
wounded ; then, struggling with his feelings, his counte- 
nance re-assumed its sad severity ; and when her opening 
eye met his, terrified at its stern reproving glance, she 
uttered a deep groan ; and, falling at his feet, besought 
his pity and his pardon, by her uplifted hands and im- 
ploring eyes. 

" Kneel to thy God ! and not to me," replied Lord 
Henry ; " him have you most offended. Cowardly, yet 
daring woman ! who, rather than meet the anger of a 
creature fi'ail as yourself, could dare to encounter that of 
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an omnipotent and impeccable Being ! Are you not 
terrified at the reflection, that, but for my unexpected 
interference, you might at this moment have been trem- 
bling in the presence of a judge, far, far more awful than 
I am ! Let me raise you from that posture ; mock him 
not with the attitude of humility, while your proud heart 
defies him !" 

So saying, he forced her from the ground, and seated 
her on the sofa. 

" But what dreadful crime," continued he, " can you 
have committed, that should have made you so wretched 
and so desperate ? These no doubt will inform me," he 
continued, taking up the letters. 

" Oh ! not that ! for mercy's sake do not read that !" 
cried Louisa, trying to seize the letter enclosed for Tre- 
lawney. 

Lord Henry, with a countenance terrible in anger, and 
withholding the letter, replied, " This is no time for mys- 
tery and reserve^ madam," and instantly broke the seal ; 
the envelope fell to the ground ; and he saw the name of 
Trelawney on the address. 

" Merciful God !" cried Lord Henry, " what new 
crime (as yet wholly unsuspected) have 1 still to learn !" 

Louisa understood his suspicions ; and for a moment 
she triumphed in the consciousness of innocence. 

With an eager eye and a beating heart he devoured 
the almost illegible scrawl. " Villain ! villain !" he ex- 
claimed when he had ended. 

'^ I feared this !" cried Louisa, clasping her hands in 
anguish. 

" Feared what ?" interrogated Lord Henry. 

" That you might revenge the intended injury to your 
honor by — " 

" By meanly sacrificing to a sense of personal injury, 
my duty to my country and society ? No, madam, no ; I 
wfll not condescend to risk my life against that of a vil- 
lain ; or, by depriving him of existence, be forced to 
shelter in a foreign land, and leave unfulfilled the active 
duties which I think it incumbent on me to fulfil in 
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this. No. Tou have made me miserable ; but not even 
70U shall be the means of leading me to an action which 
would degrade me in my own eyes. I wiU set you a 
nobler example than you have given me ; I will not rush 
on desperate actions to escape from wretchedness, but I 
will summon resolution to bear my misery with fortitude." 

" But your misery," cried Louisa, " is not self-incur- 
red ; no remorse mixes with it ; and therefore it is com- 
paratively easy to bear ; but mine was — " 

" The consequence of your own want of conduct ; and 
to escape it, you dared to commit a crime still worse than 
the one for which you sufiered. Rash, unthinking, 
selfish woman ! If no religious restraint withheld you, 
could you not be restrained by the dread of tlie anguish 
which you were about to inflict on your husband and 
your father ? But no — ^you felt for no one but yourself ; 
and selfishness is always the characteristic of suicide. " 

" This letter I perceive is addressed to me," he con- 
tinued, and was going to read it instantly ; but his cour- 
age failed him, and he resolved to read it alone ; he 
therefore retired into the next room ; and Louisa, glad 
of a moment's solitude to compose her troubled thoughts, 
spent the time of his short absence in a fervent address 
to that Being whose forgiveness she needed, and whose 
mercy she had experienced. 

When Lord Henry returned, she ventured to raise 
her eyes to his face ; and her heart felt one solitary 
throb of pleasure, when she saw the trace of a tear on 
his cheek. 

The letter bad indeed beguiled him of many, but he 
made no comment on it. It was, however, easy to 
observe, that he continued his just reproofs with visible 
effi>rt, and that he steadily avoided looking at Louisa as 
he spoke. 

" But we had better retire to rest now," he at length 
observed — " and you shall know my future will tomor- 
row." 

" I cannot rest," exclaimed Louisa. 

" Then pray," answered l4)rd Henry ; and* taking a 
9 
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candle, be immediately retired to a chamber at a distance 
from Louisa, and left her to commune with her own 
miserable thoughts in solitude and silence. Lord Henry 
too, bathed his solitary pillow with many a bitter tear } 
but his resolution was taken. 

The next nsoming he sent to invite himself to break- 
fast with Louisa in her dressing-room ; but his servant 
hastening back into his chamber, with looks of alann in- 
formed him that Lady Henry was dangerously ill, and 
that her attendants begged bun to come to her immedi- 
ately. 

Lord Henry ran directly to her apartment, and fouod 
that the account of her illness was not exaggerated ; and 
that the agonies of mind which she had endured ti)e pre- 
ceding evening, had had a fatal effect on her frame. He 
immediately despatched a messenger for medical advice, 
and then, as kindly as if she had never offended him, 
took his station by her bedside, and anxiously watched 
beside her. Not that he owned to himself that his mo- 
tives. for attending by his wife's sick bed were wholly 
attributable to anxious, unsubdued affection ; on the con- 
trary, he labored to convince himself, that he acted thus 
from fear lest in her delirium she should disclose what 
had happened the night before, and that therefore it was 
proper no one but he should, if possible, approach her. 

Nor was this precaution unnecessary ; during several 
days of delirium, scarcely a day passed in which Louisa 
did not allude to the horrors which had overwhelmed her 
health and reason ; and while she refused to take any 
thing but from the band of her husband, she continually 
addressed to him the most pathetic prayers for pardon. 

At length the fever subsided, and Louisa recovered, 
to feel as great reality of wretchedness as any which her 
delirious fancy had pictured. She recovered, to read 
in the cold reserve of Lord Henry's manner, that a severe 
punishment for her faults awaited her ; to fear that she had 
mdeedlost his affection forever, and that his attentions to 
her had been the result of duty only. She knew not that 
the hand which now coldl; avoided the touch of hers, bad, 
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while she was insensible of kindness, grasped her burning 
arm, and lingered on her. rapid pulse with terri6ed and 
anxious fondness ; that the arm on which she now vainly 
endeavored to lean, had supported her in her unconscious 
frenzy, and clasped her with unabated tenderness ; and 
that the lip which now breathed nothing but cold inqui- 
ries after her health, had often kindly and fondly pressed 
her burning temples, and addressed to heaven the prayers 
of agonized and apprehen^ve affection. 

But Lord Henry still persisted in his attendance on 

her ; and Lord N , whom he had constantly kept 

oat of her sight, assured every one that " tliere never 
was such a fond husband as Lord Henry ; that he would 
suffer DO one to come near his wife but himself; and 
that he was sure they were the fondest and happiest 
couple in Europe." 

In the meanwhile, Ijord Henry, this happy husband, 
and Louisa, this beloved wife, were on the eve of form- 
ing arrangements for their future way of living ; which, 
though perfectly consistent with the former's ideas of 
justice, were fatal to every hope of happiness enteitained 
by the latter. 

As soon as Louisa was able to leave her own apart- 
ment. Lord Henry repeated his former request to be 
admitted to breakfast with her in her dressing-room; 
and summoning all her resolution, she received the dread- 
ed visit. 

When the almost untasted meal was removed, Lord 
Henry addressed her thus : " Though the fear of injur- 
ing my peace has not been strong enough to prevent you 
from the commission of the most pernicious errors ; and 
therefore I must consider you as loving yourself far be- 
yond any other human being ; still, I believe that you 
entertain for me sincere and unabated love ; and that it 
is not the dread of what the world may think of your 
conduct, but what I think of it, that agonizes your heart 
at this moment." 

" True, most true !" was her answer. 

*' But I feel," resumed Lord Henry, '* such respect 
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for the opinion of the world, and such fear of its just 
censure, not only of myself but of my wife, that I am 
anxious to hide from it every part of the late horrible 

transaction. Mr Trelawney and Lady M for their 

own sakes will be secret ; and we for ours. ' There- 
fore, we will appear to every one to live as if our union 
were still cemented by the best of all ties, mutual confi- 
dence and esteem. In private only, conscious as we are 
of the barrier that exists between us, we will live as 
strangers to each other." 

" As strangers !" exclaimed Liouisa, startbg from her 
seat. 

" I have said it," he coldly replied. 

" Oh ! this is worse, far worse than dying !" she 
cried. " Cruel Algernon ! why did you by your kind 
attentions endeavour to save my life ?" 

" That you might live for repentance^^^ he answered. 

" Yet, yet be merdfid in your justice," returned Lou- 
isa. . " Send me from you ! 1 cannot, cannot bear to live 
under the same roof with you, yet find myself an alien 
to your affections !" 

" What ! were the world's censure a matter of indif- 
ference to you, could you bear to break your father's 
heart, by the knowledge of your wretchedness, and 
your fatal errors ? If you are cruel enough to disregard 
the consciousness of his misery. Jam not. Kind, good 
old man ! I will not convert thy parental pride into shame 
and repining. No ; as far as depends on me, thou shalt 
go down to thy grave glorying in thy daughter." 

" My. Lord," cried Louisa, " I am resigned to my 
fate ; let me be the only sufferer." 

" The only sufferer !" returned Lord Henry. " Oh ! 
Louisa — " A long pause ensued. At length Lord 
Henry said, " I have well considered this unhappy busi- 
ness, and I am convinced that it will be proper for 
the world to think you still the object of my love and 
adoration." 

<' And do you mention the world's delusion as means 
of consolation to me ?" 
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" No, madam, I do not wish you to be soon consoled ; 
1 wish you to undergo salutary suffering for your faults, 
and to be amended by dint of trials. No ; I shall on 
principle be pleased to know, that while an admiring 
world looks up to you as its idol, the flattered idol 
abroad, is a wretch at home. The hour of uncondi- 
tional pardon and pernicious indulgence is past. I can- 
not take to my bosom a wife so weak and criminal ; for 
your projected suicide, instead of raising you in my 
eyes, has sunk you still lower. As a christian I for- 
give you, but as a husband I disclaim you ! — (Here his 
voice faltered.) I have one thine more to say — I de- 
mand a full and true account of all your debts; and 
when they are paid, the allowance which I shall give 
you shall be so ample as to preclude all temptation to 
run in debt again ; at least, none but what habit, so 
often powerful over reason, shall hold out. I think, I 
am sure, you will never play again." 

" Bless you, bless you for that !" cried Louisa, bursting 
into tears ; and Lord Henry hastily quitted the room. 

In every thing Lord Henry's plan was punctually put 
in execution. As soon as he had paid all her bills, he 
gave her the iSrst quarter's allowance of a most bounti- 
ivl yearly stipend. He even paid her infinitely more 
attention in public than she ever received from him be- 
fore ; while the deceived Lord N was often heard 

to exclaim with tears in his eyes, " Lord and Lady Hen- 
ry are a pattern for married, people !" 

Luckily for him, he saw not the interior of their fa- 
mily ; he beheld them not in their hours of retirement ; 
he knew not that is was npw so painful to them to be 
alone together, that Lord Henry was glad to invite a 
widowed sister to take up her abode with them. 

Lady Anne came, and was not slow to discover the 
marked contrast between her brother's manner to his 
wife in public, and in private ; nor was it long before the 
afiectionate earnestness of her inquiries drew from Lou- 
isa a confession, that her own imprudence had weaned 
from her the affections of her husband. " But, guilty 

9* 
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as I am," cried she, "J[ did not think he could so com- 
pletely have thrown me from his heart." 

" Oh, do not believe that he has done so, my dear 
sister ; you are now only undergobg a probation. When 
he thinks you have expiated your past errors by a life of 
self-denial and virtue, he will forgive you, and love you 
as tenderly as ever." " Alas !" replied Louisa, when I 
have gone through my probation, and even with honor 
to myself, it is but too probable that there will be no 
love remaining in his heart, to reward me for all I have 
endured. Nothing in this life is stationary — ^no, not 
even afiection. If it does not increase, it must una- 
voidably diminish ; and never, never to relax in the cold- 
ness of his manner in private, proves, indeed it does, 
that his heart is for ever lost to me !" 

The kind lady Anne could only weep, and pity her ; 
for she looked up to her brother as to a superior being, 
and could not blam'e any measure which he thought 
proper to pursue. But Louisa, whose feelings were 
wounded to the quick by the consciousness that Lord 
Henry loved her no longer, though well convinced that 
she had deserved to lose it, sometimes proudly resolv- 
ed to hide within her heart the misery which she felt, 
and not allow him to suspect the anguidb which she en- 
dured. But the next moment she declared that he 
should see her the hopeless wretch that he had made 
her, and the whole world should know her sufferings, 
and learn to pity while it condemned her. But then 
she recollected Lord Henry^s desire, that what had 
passed might be kept secret from every one ; and with 
a desperate sort of resignation she vowed he should be 
obeyed. She therefore took care to be continually in 
company ; and observing that the agony of her mind 
had impaired the mantling bloom of her cheek, she re- 
paired its ravages by art, and so skilfully, that Lord 
Henry, not suspecting the deception, and seeing his 
wife shining with unabated beauty, concluded that she 
felt but little ; and mourned in secret over her want of 
proper sensibility. 
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Thus, unfortunately, while only seeking to deceive 
the world, she also deceived her husband, and estrang- 
ed his heart still further from her. But in this instance. 
Lord Henry, in wishing her to act a part before the eyes 
of the public, was as culpable as she was ; and they 
added one more to the many instances that openness and 
sincerity are always more conducive to happiness than 
disguise and duplicity. 

Sometimes overwhelmed and humbled by the con- 
sciousness of her husband's superiority, Louisa resolved 
Carefully to examine whether that superiority was as her 
youthful enthusiasm had imagined it to be ; and she en- 
deavored, in the gay, and often accomplished group of 
young men who surrounded her, to find some counter- 
balance to the sense of his oppressive worth. And while 
they praised her talents, and paid respectful homage to 
her charms, she endeavored to look on her youth as an 
excuse for her errors, and to consider Lord Henry as a 
severe and merciless judge. 

One evening, flattered and followed, she had succeed- 
ed in lulling her remorse to sleep, and had begun to 
believe that the homage of the admiring group around 
her was nearly as valuable as the esteem of her husband ; 
and that a foolish partiality alone had made her believe 
in the exclusive excellence of Lord Henry ; when Lord 
Henry himsdlf entered. Instandy, as Delphine says, she 
saw "/e^ nuances de Faffectation sortir.^^ The lively 
appeared flippant ; the relater of stories, a mere twaddler 
(to use a well known phrase ;) the sententious observer, 
afiected and pedantic ; the pleasant satirist, an unprinci- 
pled defamer ; and the man of wit, a conceited coxcomb. 

There was an unpretending simplicity and good sense 
in Lord Henry Algernon ; a dignified composure of 
manner, and a modesty not at all inconsistent with man- 
liness ; which was so sure a pledge, that though every sen- 
tence he uttered beamed with mind, he was wholly 
^ unconscious of shining, and meant not to shine, that 
Louisa hated herself for having even wished to degrade 
him to her own level ; and retired to her chamber, when 
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the glittering crowd was gone, more miserable, more 
self-condemned, more provoked at, yet more in love witb» 
and proud of her .husband, than ever. '^ And this is the 
man whom I have presumed to afflict !" she cried ; *' this 
is the man from whom I have eternally separated my- 
self !" The thought was agony, and the morning found 
her unrefreshed by sleep. 

More than a year had now elapsed since Lousia's last 
conversation with her husband in her dressing-room. 
But though art could hide the decay of her bloom, it 
could not disguise the ravages which secret sorrow made 
in her form. That roundness of contour, which made 
her figure so beautiful, was now lost; and her fallen 
cheek proclaimed that some sure but secret cause was 
mining her health away. 

Lord N was amongst the first to observe this, 

and he was fortunate enough to attribute this appearance 
to a very welcome cause. He had long wished to see an 
heir to his estates and Lord Henry's, and he now was 
convinced that this happy moment was approaching. Nor 
was it long before the delighted old man ventured to 
hint his feelings on the subject to Lord Henry himself. 

" So, my Lord Henry !" cried he, leaning on the head 
of his cane, and looking very archly up in his face, " So ! 
when family secrets can no longer be concealed, I sup- 
pose then I am to be made acquainted widi them !" 

" Secrets, my lord !" cried Lord Henry, starting Scorn 
his chair — 

" Yes, sir ; and I do think it was very unkind in you 
to keep me in ignorance." 

" IVfy lord," exclaimed Lord Henry, " you^alarm and 
dbtress me beyond measure. What is known ? what 
ought I to have revealed to you ?" 

" What you must know it would give me the greatest 
pleasure to hear." 

Lord Henry started, and went back to his seat. 

" All is safe," he said to himself; " for what I have to 
tell, a father could not have pleasure to hear." 

"Come, come, Henry, away with these reserves," 
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continued Lord N , " and let me congratulate you 

kad myself on the happy prospect of an heir to both our 
families." 

Lord Henry again started from his seat — " This is too 
much," he exclaimed — "Who has been sporting thus 
with your lordship's credulity ?" 

Lord N looked aghast — " My credulity ! Let me 

tell you, sir, no one should presume to sport with that." 

" I beg your pardon, my lord, but indeed you are mis- 
informed." 

" I tell you I can't be misinformed — for I have not 
been informed at all ; my eyes were my informants — and 
so are other people's." 

Lord Henry for a minute stood gazing on him with 
horror ; but, recollecting himself, he said ; " My lord, it 
is a mistake ; it is not as you imagine." 

"Well, sir," replied Lord N pettishly, "you 

shall have it as you please ; but if Louisa is not in a 
family way, what is the reason of her ill looks ? Answer 
me that." 

" Her ill looks ! I did not know that she did look ill." 

" No ! Why, she is a mere shadow, sir ; and as she 
has no apparent indisposition, it is natural, you know, 
that one should attribute it to a certain and very desira- 
ble cause. But if you are sure of what you affirm, 
Henry, why, then, the Lord have mercy on my poor 
child, for she must be in a consumption !" 

So saying, with his handkerchief at his eyes he left 
the room, leaving Lord Henry resolved to watch Louisa's 
looks, and hoping to find that her father's fears were as 
ill ibunded as his hopes had been. 

But again Louisa met his eyes in the evening, as 
blooming and as animated as ever. True, she was thin, 
very thin ; but dissipation and late hours might sufficient- 
ly account for that ; and sighing over her want of stability 
of feeling, he continued to thmk that his domestic hap- 
piness was destroyed for ever. 

In the mean while. Lord N was resolved to dis- 
cover by all means in his power, how far his hopes were 
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really ill founded ; and for this purpose he interrogated 
Rouisa's confidential servant. 

" O dear, no, my lord— -certainly not, my lord," was 
the answer. 

" So, all positive people in this house, I find ; but then 
if this be not the case, why does your lady look so ill ?" 

" My poor dear lady ! Oh, my lord, I assure you I 
don't wonder at my lady's ill looks at all, for indeed she 
never gets a wink of sleep without laudanum. She walks 
about her room, sometimes all the night long — and so she 
has done many months." 

Lord N wasstupified with surprise. " And what 

does her husband mean by suffering it ? Why does he 
not forbid it ? A fine fancy, indeed !" 

" Dear me, sir, my lord does not know it." 

" No ! He must sleep astonishingly sound then." 

" Oh, dear me, my lord ! my lord sleeps at one end of 
the house, and my lady at the other." 

" So, so !" muttered Lord N , after a pause of 

indignant and perturbed astonishment. " But I will know 
the medning of this before I sleep," he exclaimed ; and 
went in search of Lord Henry. 

On meeting with him, " I have seen my daughter's 
woman, Lord Henry, since we last conversed," said 

Lord N , " and I have heard strange things ; but 

whatever be the cause of the separation between you and 
Louisa, I trust that her infidelity is not the cause of it !" 

Lord Henry did not answer ; he only bowed his bead 
in assent. 

" Sir, if I thought it u>a«," cried the old man, " she 
should answer for her crime to ma, sir. I would, yes, 
sir, 1 would forget, if possible, that she was my only child, 
my only joy on earth, sir ! Yes, sir, I have a Roman 
spirit, sir !" Here he burst into tears ; and Lord Henry, 
much moved, solemnly assured him that he believed his 
wife's honor to be without spot or blemish. 

" Thank you, sir, thank you !" replied Lord N 7- ; 

" but I knew it could not be otherwise. But then, where- 
fore b it that you never meet but in public ?" 
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Lord Henry did not answer. 

*^ My Lord Henry Algernon, you seem one of the 
nnost moral of men ; yet there are hypocrites in the 
world, and I am almost templed to believe that you are 
one. It is very strange, very strange, upon my soul !" 

Still I^ord Henry was silent. 

" Your fair-seeming men," continued Lord N ■ , 
" are sometimes very ill acting ones, I know, and — " 

Lord Henry now prepared to leave the room. 

." Stop, stop, sir !" — angrily ! — " one question once for 
all: — ^Do you, do you — h.ave you another attachment, 
sir?" ^ 

" No, sir," coldly replied Lord Henry, and left him. 

Lord N , greatly enraged, vowed not to rest till 

be brought Louisa to a confession, however; and on 
going to her apartment he found her alone. 

On seeing him, she affected great gaiely, and begged 
him to be seated ; but when he entered, (he had heard 
her singing in an under and broken voice, a very mournful 
air, and to words expressive of regret for past happiness.) 

" It will not do — it will not do. Lady Henry," said 

Lord N mournfully : " these skipping spirits can no 

longer impose on me — ^they are not natural — ^nor more, 
I protest, now I look at it, is your fine color ! Oh, 
Louisa ! I see it, I see it very clearly, you are dying of 
a broken heart !" 

Here tears choked him; and Louisa, throwing her- 
self on his neck, and joining her tears to his, declared she 
was quite well, and that his suspicions were wholly un- 
founded. 

" It will not do — ^I am not to. be imposed on so — ^Your 
husband — " 

" Is one of the best of men." 

" And of husbands, I suppose ?" 

" Yes, of husbands." 

" And you, therefore, are the happiest of wives?" 

To this home question Louisa could not answer ; but 
her lip quivering, and her eyes filling with tears, she turn- 
ed to the window, unable to speak. 
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" Seek not to deceive me, my dear child," continaed 

Lord N ; " 1 know the terras on which you live 

with your husband, and therefore, I know, that though 
you both keep a fair appearance to the world, some- 
thing dreadful must have passed between you. Have 
you not quarrelled ?" 

" No." 

" No ? — Perhaps some foolish difference of opinion, 
not conducted with temper, brought on irritating lan- 
guage, and neither of you has, as yet, chosen to make 
concessions ? Perhaps you ventured to disagree with your 
husband on politics ; and you know, child, he is veiy 
tenacious of his opinion on those subjects." 

" Indeed, my dear father, I should never have thought 
of disputing with Lord Henry on any subject, much less 
on one on which he must be so much better informed 
than myself." 

" Then what is the cause of your disunion ? Answer 
me that." 

" I cannot." 

" Are you jealous ? Do you suspect your husband of 
an attachment to any other woman ?" 

" Oh, no, no." 

" Do you think he has ceased to love you .»*" 

" I fear he has.". 

" Indeed ! listen to me, my child. I see very clearly 
that, whatever be the cause, you are not happy ; and that 
your life may be the sacrifice of this strange and myste- 
rious grief. Lord Henry is as mysterious as you are. 
But mark me — if he cannot or will not make you happy, 
why, I must; and I shall insist on a perfect reconciliation 
taking place between you, or that you return to your fath- 
er. On this I am determined, and I leave you to medi- 
tate on what I have said." 

" Then there is but one thing to be done," said Louisa 
to herself: " I must ask Lord Henry's leave to declare 
my culpability to my father, as I cannot bear to see my 
husband for one moment an object of suspicion or anger to 
bim. No ; let me only be blamed, since I alone am giulty • 
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She then, before she entered her carriage, which was 
to convey her to an assembly, wrote the following note :— 

** 1 conjure you to allow me to disclose our sad secret 
to my father ; justice demands it of me. I can bear his 
anger, however violent, better than the consciousness that 
he blames you, though I alone am guilty." 

Lord Henry read this note as he was dressing for the 
same party to which Louisa was already gone ; and he 
read it again and again ; it was the iSrst instance of con- 
fidential intercourse that they had had since their separa- 
tion- " There is some feeling m this request," said he 
to himself; " but then her feelings so soon evaporate !" 
and with a deep sigh, he carefully put the note in his 
pocket-book, and went to the party. 

It was both crowded and brilliant ; but Lord Henry's 
eyes looked only for Louisa. He wished to see on her 
countenance traits of that sensibility which dictated her 
note. He saw her as blooming and animated as ever. 
" Ah ! I see her character will never improve — ^there is 
no chance for our ever being happy again !" sighed Lord 
Henry ; though he could not help owning that she was 
very thin indeed. 

At this moment Lord Henry observed an elderly 
gentleman, of a very intelligent countenance, contem- 
plating Louisa with a great deal of interest, and he felt 
a desire of knowing what he dared not ask to know ; 
namely, what, physiognomically, he thought of her face ; 
when, to his greatf satisfaction, the gentleman addressed 
him, and said, " You, sir, I perceive, like myself, have 
been looking for some time at that very beautiful and inter- 
esting woman." 

" I have, sir ; it is a countenance to dwell upon — is it 
not?" 

"It is, indeed, sir," replied the gentleman, "but with 
very painful interest." 

" Sir !" cried Lord Henry — 

" What, sir !" replied the other, " do you not see that 
her gaiety is all assumed ; and that under those smiles, 
and that, bustling vivacity, she hides an aching heart ?" 

10 
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" You are a very acute examiner, I see, sir," repfied 
LfOrd Henry with some degree of pique. ^' I see no 
such thing." 

*' No, sir ; a woman pining in secret would not have 
such a bloom as that." 

" Bloom as that ! Such a bloom is to be bought any 
where, believe me." 

" Sir, let me assure you, Lady Henry Algernon's 
color is perfectly natural. I know it, sir — be assured I 
do." 

"Well, sir, I shaU not dispute the matter, especially - 
as you may be a friend or relation of the lady's ; but if 
that bloom be not art, I fear it is the blush of consump- 
tion." 

Lord Henry started and turned pale; but the stranger, 
not regarding it, went on thus, " I confess I never felt 
so deep an interest in any one whom I do not know, as I 
do in that lady ; because it was but yesterday that I 
heard an anecdote of her which does honor to her heart ; 
and, sir, if you know her, it will give you pleasure to 
hear it too." 
• " I am all attention, sir," replied Lord Henry. 

« A friend of mine, Mr Sandford, a man reduced from 
opulence to comparative poverty, has been for some 
time desirous of purchasing a commission for his son, 
but has not been able to raise the money ; but about 
three months ago. Lady Henry Algernon, who .has long 
known him, sent him three hundred pounds towards it, 
to be repaid when his son is a general. But what pleases 
me more than the gift itself, is, that she sent it in the 
name of her husband, and gave him the whole credit of 
the action, when it is very certain that he has no acquain- 
tance with Mr Sandford ; and besides. Lady Henry is 
known to be very capable of concealing her bounties 
under the name of another." 

Lord Henry, during this recital, felt a glow of plea- 
sure at his heart which he had not experiencea for 
m<xiths ; but it was not unalloyed. Ample as was his 
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allowance to bis wife, he feared that, in order to give 
away the three hundred pounds, which, as a punishment 
for her fault, he had purposely omitted to send, (accord- 
ing to his original intention,) she had mcurred debts to 
that amount; and therefore, he dared not give . way tb 
die feelings of approbation and affection, which spite of 
himself, forced tlie tears into his eyes, and for a moment 
made him incapable of replying to the stranger's obser- 
vation. 

When he had concluded his story — " Now, sir," said 
the stranger, " does not such a woman deserve to be 
happy?" 

'^ Yes, sir ; and happy she will be, if she be not so 
already," replied Lord Henry; "but let me assure you, 
that to my certam knowledge Lord Henry knew nothing 
of this gift to Mr Sandford." 

"He is," resumed the stranger, "one of the iSrst of 
men ; and it is strange his wife should not be the hap- 
piest of women." 

** I doubt you over-value him, sir," replied Lord Hen- 
ry, sighing ; " he has many faults, and — " 

" My Lord !" said the stranger, politely bowing, " my 
suspicions are now confirmed ; I am convinced that I 
have the honor of talking to Lord Henry Algernon him- 
self; for no one else could have accused him of error." 
Then, begging Lord Henry to pardon the freedom of 
his remarks on Louisa, he bowed and disappeared. 

Immediately after, eager to have his suspicions re- 
moved, Lord Henry followed Louisa into an adjoining 
apartment whither he saw her retire. 

" Lady Henry," cried he, in a voice less assured than 
be wished it to be, allow me to speak a few words to 
you ; our opportunities for talking, and on business, are 
so few, that 1 must seize them whenever they offer." 

" My time," replied Louisa coldly, " is always at your 
lordship's disposal." 

" I wish to ask. Lady Henry, whether — ^whether you 
are in want of money ? as, if you are, I beg you to 
draw on me for whatever sum you choose." 
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Your generosity to me, sir," answered Louisa, "is so 
great, that your present offer seems to me almost like 
a reproach. It is therefore with great pleasure that I 
assure you, I have nearly a quarter's allowance un- 
touched, and have not a single debt in the world.*' 

Had she ended here, all would have been well ; but 
feeling herself on the point of burstmg into tears as she 
uttered the word debt, she assumedj^ a gay unconcern of 
manner, and added — " No ; instead of wanting money 
of you, I am sufficiently enfonds to be able to lend 
money to you." 

" Pshaw !" muttered Lord Henry. She was wrong; 
on such a subject as this, levity was for ever forbidden 
her; but at this moment it was unpropitious indeed; 
and her disappointed husband was on the point of turn- 
ing away from her, when he recollected the stranger's 
remark, and feared that her life was in danger. That 
idea banished all resentment ; and hearing her carriage 
announced, " Shall I have the honor of leading you to 
your coach ?" said he. Louisa thrilled with joy, as he 
took her willing hand, and held it with rather an eager 
grasp ; when a young man of ton, coming hastily up, 
rallied her on the vulgarity of allowing her husband to 
be her beau ; and, forcing her hand from Lord Henry's, 
led her down stairs. 

" Pshaw !" said Lord Henry a second time, but with 
less pain than the time before; and he retired to bed that 
night less unhappy than usual. 

Louisa was indeed amended; she had nobly dis- 
charged her duty to him and herself in the afiair of 
Sandford ; and she had done it secretly too, and with no 
view to obtain his applause. She had also, no doubt, 
made personal sacrifices to save the money for that 
purpose ; and she had assured him she had not a debt 
in the world ! 

Still, he was sure that, having learnt to stand in awe 
of him as a judge, she had ceased to love him as a 
husband ; and he ifeared that she secretly sighed to be 
united to some younger man, who would have viewed 
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her foibles with more indulgence and sympathy; nay, 
he thought that he had been a very rigid judge, espe- 
cially as she was so very^ very young. 

In these painful cogitations he passed the night ; and 
rose in the morning so full of terror for Louisa's health, 
that he went in search of his sister immediately, in order 
to interrogate her concerning it. 

He found Lady Anne alone ; and his first question 
was, " Do you think Lady Henry in bad health ?" 

" I think her in a very bad way indeed," replied Lady 
Anife ; <^ she neither eats nor sleeps, and is shrunk in a 
most alarming manner." 

" Good God ! is it really so ? and what is the cause ?" 

" Oh, brodier !" cried Lady Anne, bursting into tears, 
'' you are the cause. She thinks she has entirely lost 
your afiection, and she pines in secret sorrow." 

" Secret, indeed !" cried Lord Henry, " for do I not 
see her in company the gayest of the gay ?" 

" All acting — and sometimes, indeed, her spirits are 
the effect of laudanum." 

" Laudanum !" echoed Lord Henry, shuddermg as 
certain recollections passed across his mind; but are 
you sure of this ?" 

" Quite sure ; not diat my sister ever blames your indif- 
ference to her ; on the contrary, she only blames herself] 
and thinks your conduct just, though severe. But she 
loves you so tenderly — " 

" Loves me ! impossible ! If so, why does she not let 
me see how bitterly she feels our separation ?" 

" That is easily answered. In private you scarcely 

ever see her, except in presence oi Lord N ; and 

in public, by trying to conceal from every eye her suffer- 
ings and disgrace, she only acts in obedience to your 
commands." 

" True, my dear consoling sister," cried Lord Hen- 
ry, pressing her to his heart; "still, I cannot believe 
in the strength, or rather, in die durability of her feel- 
ings." 

" You have been separated more than a twelve-month ; 
10* 
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and during that time your wife has been, in secrety a prey 
to the most corroding anguish." 

" Give rae proofs of this ; I have never seen her but 
the idol of the crowd, and with unimpaired bloom and 
gaiety." 

" Bloom ! Her cheek, when she is not made up for 
company to hide her real situation, is pale as death r* 

« What do you tell me?" 

" Tlie truth. She is now, I dare say, just risen ; go 
to her dressing-room, and you will see her as she is." 

" I — I dare not. Yet, after so long a probation of her 
penitence, and such proofs of her amendment as I receiv- 
ed last night — " (Here he related his conversation with 
the stranger.) 

" Very well, sir," said Lady Anne ; " please to re- 
collect that she never expected you would know of the 
action which you so justly admire ; therefore, it could 
have proceeded from virtue merely." 

" True — true — dear sister." 

" But defer, if you please, the moment of reconcilia- 
tion till it is too late to save your victim — ^and till your 
forgiveness finds her on her death bed." 

" Cruel Lady Anne !" 

" Cruel, only to be kind, brother ; I am sure you love 
your wife." 

" Love her ! — ^Yes ; / too, have had my sleepless 
nights and anxious days ; but I thought I was doing my 
duty." 

" Do it now, then ; go and see the ravages which 
sorrow has made." 

" I dread the sight ; but I will go." So saying, he 
rushed out of the room, and did not allow himself to stop 
till he reached the door of Louisa's dressing-room. It 
was half open, and she was sitting just as she had left 
her room ; with her hair dishevelled, her cheek pale, her 
eyes sunk in her head, and her whole appearance be- 
speaking the anguish of her heart. Her breakfast, un- 
touched, stood before her; -and she whom Lord Henry 
saw the night before, gayest of the gay, and most bloom- 
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iog of the beautiful, he now beheld as she really was — ^a 
hopeless wretch in the very prime of life and expecta- 
tion ! 

She held a picture in her hand, which he soon saw 
was a picture of himself; and she was so engrossed in 
contemplating it, that he approached her unobserved. 

" This, at least, looks kindly on me," she said, kissing 
it as she spoke ; " my errors have not changed that.^^ 

Lord Henry, on hearing these words, felt assured that 
the supposed loss of his affection was indeed the cause of 
her sorrow ; and in his emotion he moved his hand to 
his eyes so rapidly that Louisa heard a noise, and said, 
without turning her head, " Is it you, Ellis ? Take away 
my breakfast ; I can't eat it." Then, hastily concealing 
die picture in her bosom, she leaned her arm on the 
table, and sat (tears stealing down her cheeks) the image 
of silent wo. 

After some minutes, thinking herself alone, she sud- 
denly arose, and exclaimed, " Yes, Algernon, this state 
of misery cannot last long ; and when I am in my grave, 
you shall know the deep sorrow and true penitence ojf 
my heart ; and that, at least, though I had madly forfeit- 
ed my ri^ht to your tenderness, I could not endure the 
loss of it, and live !" As she said this, she turned round 
and beheld her husband ; and would have fallen, over- 
come with surprise and emotion, had he not caught her 
in his arms. 

" Lousia !" cried he, fondly clasping her faded form 
to his bosom, " your probation and my misery are, from 
this moment over ; and let them, if possible, be forever 
forgotten !" 

A few hours after. Lord N , having resolved to 

insist on Louisa's removing to his house, being convinced 
that Lord Henry, though why he knew not, was unworthy 
of his daughter, arrived at the door with his travelling 
equipage, to put his intentions in execution. 

As he drew near the dressing room he heard the 
sound of music, and sighed when he recollected how 
very mournful the air was which she had been playing 
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when he visited her before. "Ah, poor thing ! there she 

is at that mournful work again !" thought Lord N . 

But as he came nearer he heard a lively Italian song, and 
was convinced it could not be Louisa singing.- That song 
was however immediately succeeded by one written and 
composed by her, and greatly admired by Lord Henry 
in his days of courtship. The song whs as follows : 

Why bid my trembling lips explain 
The faithful love in which I pine ? 
Oh ! ask not words, for words were vain, ^ 
But read my eves when fixt on thine. 
Yet, should this timid, conscious eye. 
Bent on the earth, refuse to speak — 
Then, Henry, mark when thou art nigh 
The tell-tale blush that paints my cheek. 

" This is very strange," thought Lord N ; " but 

now I am sure it is Louisa singing ; and as soon as the 
song was ended, the wondering and impatient old man 
threw open the door, and saw tus daughter at the instru- 
ment, and Lord Henry sitting by her, his arm fondly 
encircling her waist; while 3ie delighted Lady Anne 
contemplated in glad silence the happy change which 
she had helped to effect. 

They rose at his entrance ; and while he stood motion- 
less with surprise at the door, they eagerly approached 
him, and Lord Henry begged him once more to bless 
their union. 

" You are strange people," cried the peer, brushbg a 
tear from, his eye. " John, (to the footman,) tell my . 
fellows, they may go home again." 

" No— let them stay where they are," replied Lord 
Henry. 

" How ! do you know that I am come to run away 
with yQur wife .'*" 

" Yes, and so you shall — on condition that you run 
away with me too. We will all escape, for a short time, 
to the comfort of rural retirement. Louisa wants coun- 
try air and a little nursing, and I am to be head nurse. 
My lord, your daughter and I have both been to blame, 
and—" 
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" O no, no, no, believe him not," cried Louisa throw- 
ing herself into his arms ; "I only have been in fault." 

" May be so," interrupted Lord N , with a degree 

of parental pique in his manner ; " but whatever may 
have been your fault, I would not change my daughter 
for any other daughter in Christendom !" 

" Nor I my wife," exclaimed Lord Heniy. 

" Give me your hand," said Lord N , softened by 
this speech, " and be assured that I woidd not exchange 
the honor of calling Lord Henry Algernon son in law, 
for that of being father to any duke in Europe— only, I 
repeat it, you are strange people. Yesterday, there was 
Louisa whining out a melancholy ditty as long, and as 
dismal, as I found your face, Lord Henry ; and to-day I 
find her carolling merry and tender strains by the side 
of her husband, who is smirking like an old maid on an 
offer of marriage. Such changes ! They prove that — " 

" That life is an April day," observed Lady Anne, 
" alternate rain and sunshine." 

" The married life more especially," interrupted Lord 
N . 

" Perhaps so," said Lady Anne. " And at last comes 
the dreadful moment of eternal separation i Oh ! wise 
have that couple been, who have made preparations of 
fortitude against that hour, by having lived together in 
such a manner that the pang of parting is not rendered 
mere keen by remorse ; and by the dreadful conscious- 
ness, that, to the lost partner of their existence, life has 
been often rendered burthensome by foolish contradic- 
tions, unkind refusals, and mortifying and irritating 
language. 'Tis sweet, 'tis consoling," continued Lady 
Anne, no unpleasing tear stealing down her cheek as she 
spoke, " to reflect, that, as far as it was in our power, 
the lost sharer of our heart knew no cares that we could 
prevent, and no happiness that we did not endeavor to 
increase." 

" We will live so in j^^Mre, Louisa," cried Lord Henry, 
" that when we die — " 

" Pshaw !" cried Lord N , " you should never 
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talk of djring before an old man ; com^, let us be off for 
the country, and give all dismals to the air !'* 

They obeyed ; and the cares then banished, the errors 
then repented of, never returned to molest them again ; 

nor was I>ord N deceived, when, at any subsequent 

period of his life, he repeated his declaration, '^ that Lord 
and Lady Henry were the happiest couple in Christen- 
dom, and a pattern for aU married people !" 



THE ROBBER. 



Mr Sedley, a merchant of great respectability and 
considerable property, was returning one evening rather 
late to his country house with a large sum of money in his 
pocket ; the whole amount of a subscription which he 
had just received at a meeting of justices, in order to 
cany on some improvements in a house of industry near 
his own country seat. 

Mr Sedley had a servant with him, but by some acci- 
dent or other he was not in sight ; when a man sprung 
from a hedge, and, knocking Mr Sedley off his horse 
with a bludgeon, prepared to rifle him. 

He had already seized one pocket book, and was 
searching for another, when Mr Sedley recovered from 
the effects of the blow, and began to struggle with the 
villain ; and having in his hand a small cane with a knife 
in it, he contrived to touch the spring, and the robber saw 
widi apprehension the advantage which it gave his 
antagonist. It was a moment of desperation ! He wrest- 
ed it from Mr Sedley's grasp, and was on the point of 
plunging it in his bosom, when the latter made a violent 
effort, struok aside the ruffian's hand, and, grappling 
with him, they rolled together on the ground. 

At this moment the servant galloped up to them, and 
hastened to rescue his master from the nervous grasp of 
his assailant. 

" Hold him fast," cried Mr Sedley, as Allen his ser- 
vant, seized the robber by the collar, " and bring him 
along with me to the nearest magistrate." 
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At this instant, the moon shone from behind a cloud ; 
and the light falling on the robber's face, Mr Sedley saw 
that he was very young ; and also saw, with a feeling 
of painful compassion, that his cheek was colorless, bis 
lip pale and quivering, and that his countenance was that 
of a being to whom hope was for ever lost. 

" What — what could tempt you to commit this out- 
rage ?" said Mr Sedley in no angry tone. 

" A fiend in woman's shape," replied the man. 

" Did you know that I was to pass this ^ way f was I 
the object of your attempt ?" 

" You were — it was known why the justices were to 
meet, and that you were to be a treasurer." 

" And who was your accomplice ?" 

" I had none." 

" I mean, what woman tempted you ?" 

" She shall live for repentance. ^ One victim to justice 
is enough — I shall not name her." 

" What — not if it should be the means of saving your 
life ?" asked Allen pertly. 

" No," replied the robber, with a look of contempt. 
" I can endure to die, but not to have the death of 
another on my conscience." 

" An excellent joke that, 'faith !" cried Allen, "when 
you just now attempted the life of my master." 

" Do you see no difference in the one case and the 
other ?" asked the robber. 

« Not I, really." 

" Your master struggled with me — he endangered my 
life, and 1 assailed his. . I am guilty, and I deserve 
punishment. But does it follow, that in cool blood, and 
to prolong my miserable existence, 1 should sacrifice tlie 
life of another ?" 

" Why, upon my honor, I can't say that I Should be 
very willing to trust you, after that, with the life of 
another." 

" Peace !" cried Mr Sedley ; and in silence they pro- 
ceeded till they came to two cross roads. Mr Sedley 
turned to the left. 
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** The justice, you know, sir, lives to the right," ob- 
served Allen." 

" But I live to the left," coldly replied Mr Sedley. 

**Dear rtie ! are we going home, sir ?" asked Allen. 

** Silence !" replied Mr Sedley ; and in silence they 
reached his habitation. He took the robber by the arm, 
who made no efforts to escape ; and, desiring Allen to 
follow them, led them mto his study. 

There was somethingin the robber's manner and sen- 
timents that surprised and pleased Mr Sedley. He 
thought that he must be a man of abilities ; and that it 
was a hard thing for such a man to die an untimely death, 
as he would do; if tried for, perhaps, a first offence. 

Mr Sedley was one of the few (would they were the 
many !) who think, that, excellent as our laws are in 
other respects, our criminal code wants revision ; who 
think that death is a punishment too severe for any crime 
short of deliberate murder ; and who feel as men should 
feel for the frailties of their fellow creatures, and are con- 
scious, deeply conscious, that it is an awful thing to de- 
prive a human being of that life which his Creator has 
breathed into him. And the moment was now arrived 
for Mr Sedley to put the sincerity with which he profess- 
ed these opinions to the proof. 

" Search him," said he to Allen. 

He obeyed ; and found one of Mr Sedley's pocket 
books upon him. "Here, here, sir; here is evidence 
that must hang him for felony !" cried Allen (who had 
picked up a litde law-knowledge while acting as clerk 
and valet to a counsellor on his circuit.) " As to murder, 
I doubt you cannot indict him for that." 

" For murder !" cried the robber, starting. " True, 
I was very near committing it;" and he seemed to shud- 
der with horror. 

In his other pocket were pistols. 

" You see, sir, murderous intention proved," said Allen. 

" Silence !" cried Mr Sedley; and again he sunk into 
a reverie, from which he was roused by the increasing 
action of the robber ; who, after giving^vay to the most 

U 
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convulsive sobs of agony, suddenly burst into tears, and 
fell at Mr Sedley's feet.** 

" Pardon rae and let rae go !" cried he. " I abhor my 
crime, and its mstigator ; and never, never will I be guilty 
of the like again. But 'tis not on my own account that 
I implore mercy — no ; all my prospects in life this wick- 
ed action has blasted, and I can never know comfort 
more, for I can never respect myself; but 1 have a moth- 
er ; and I am her only cluld — ^her all ; and were she to 
know my crime, she would die— she would indeed. Oh, 
for God's sake ! show mercy to me, and save me from 
the additional guilt of parricide ! My mother ! my poor 
dear mother !" Here, suffi)cated with his sobs, he sunk 
on the floor, and even Allen was moved. 

" Inconsistent being !" replied Mr Sedley, " so pro- 
perly considerate now of the feelings of yout own mother, 
so regardless of the feelings of the mother of another ! / 
too have a mother ; yet, regardless of what pain you 
might inflict on my parents and friends, you were gomg 
to murder me !" 

" I was, I was — but not in cold blood j if you give me 
up to the law, you do it from reflection, not impulse." 

" Who are you ? what are you, thou strange mass of 
contradictions ?" replied Mr Sedley. 

" My name is Theodore — ^I have no other name now ; 
at least I will not disgrace my family by owning it. I 
have been well educated ; but my father died insolvent, 
and my mother and I, but for ray industry, would have 
come to wiint. All went well with us till I became ac- 
quainted with an angel in beauty, but a fiend in disposi- 
. tion. I loved her, as I fancied, to distraction ; but I now 
find that I mistook passion for sentiment. However, 
I was not rich enough to mainttlR her, and she threaten- 
ed to leave me and live with li^tHer man, unless I cou]jdl 
procure her a certain sum necessary to pay her debts. 
This made me desperate; I promised to procure it; 
and she informed me, that she had heard, on such an 
evening you would receive that sum, and probably re- 
return honiie unattended. You know the rest, lliank 
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God, you are safe ! and I have at least learaed to despise 
the wretch who led me on to ruin. And oh, sir ! take 
compassion, I conjure you on my unhappy mother !" 

Mr Sedley was embarrassed — he was agitated ; he 
wished to do right, yet feared to do wrong ; he feared to 
be blamed by others if he let Theodore escape unpun- 
ished ; he feared to be blamed byhis own conscience if 
he delivered him up to justice. If he did the latter, he 
knew he would undoubtedly be condemned to death ; and 
that idea was so insupportable that at length he resolved 
to pardon him, and he addressed him thus : 

^^ Were the punishment that awaits you, misguided 
young man, any thing less than death, I should this mo- 
ment order you to be committed for trial ; but your words 
and your looks carry a sort of convic^tion to my mind, that 
you are a sincere penitent ; and then — and then — " ad- 
ded Mr Sedley, tears choking his voice, ^' I can't help 
thinking of your poor mother, and her agonies. There- 
fore, conjuring you, as you value your mother's peace 
and your own immortal soul, to forsake your vile com- 
panion, and return to the healthful labour of an industri- 
ous life, I pronounce your pardon ; and you are free to 
go where you please." 

Theodore could not speak 5 he tried ; but his voice 
&iled him, and he fainted ; while Allen, even* though busy 
in recovering Theodore, could not help exclaiming — • 

" Sir ! sir ! Mr Sedley ! sir — ^you forget — bless me ! 
this is a sort of compounding of felony, sir ! Think again, 
snr. 

But Mr Sedley was too intent on recovering the poor 
criminal to attend to what Allen said. 

At length he recovered ; and seizing Mr Sedley's hand, 
which he pressed to his lips, he said ; " Generous man 1 
do yet more for me ! send me not away ! let me live with 
you ! let me serve you ! let me devote my life to you !" 

It so happened that a scheme of this sort had suggest- 
ed itself to Mr Sedley ^ he had considered, that he should 
but half do his duty, perhaps, if he turned this young man 
loose on society, to incur the risk of fresh temptations and 
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of fresh crimes ; and that it would therefore be better for 
him to employ him himself, and secure the means of su- 
perintending his conduct ; and the wish to do this was 
considerably strengthened, when Theodore, with looks 
and tones well calculated to inspire confidence, addressed 
him as above. 

After a pause, Mr Sedley said, " You shall live with 
me ;" and Theodore, clasping his hands, raised his eyes 
to heaven, tears trickling down his cheeks, as if imploring 
a blessing on him. 

Allen, meanwhile, was convinced that his master was 
mad; and again he expostulated with him; but "Si- 
lence !" was his only answer. Still, when he recollect- 
ed that Theodore was not only pardoned, but was to 
live in the same house as himself, his pride took the 
alarm, and in a pert voice he said, " so, sir, this amiable 
gentleman is to be my fellow servant, is he !" 

" No, sir, he is to have your place," answered Mr 
Sedley. 

" My — my place, sir ? What have I done, sir, that I 
am to be turned away to make room for a — a — ?" 

" A what ?" cried Theodore involuntarily, and look- 
ing defiance at him. " But forgive me," he added, " you 
and every one ought to revile me." 

" No one shall dare to do it before me," said Mr Sed- 
ley. " Mr Allen, come hither, sir,'.' he continued. " I 
think you will own, that both you and your family owe 
me great obligations." 

" Certainly, certainly, sir, and we are always very 
ready to acknowledge our sense of them." 

" Are you as ready to provq it, sir ?" 

" I hope so, sir." 

" Then, you see this bible — ^take it, and repeat after 
me, not only the common oath, but one that I shall dic- 
tate ; and swear on the holy word of God never to dis- 
close the transactions of this evening ; that is, never by 
act, word, or deed, to let any one know, or suspect, that 
Theodore ever was otherwise than the respectable young 
man which, I trust, his fiiture conduct will prove him to 
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be.'' Allen hesitated : " Remember, sir, you are about 
to secure my constant friendship, or incur my enmity." 
Allen took the oath, and Theodore blessed him. 

** Now, Allen," said Mr Sedlcy, " I mean to take your 
present place away from you ; but it is that I may give 
you a better. I shall*tnake you one of my clerks j but 
at present I have business for you to do at my country 
house. You are a clever, honest young man, and have 
respectable connexions ; therefore I shall not hesitate to 
confide in you." 

During* part of this speech Allen looked distressed, 
but his expression was that of gradtude to his master ; 
and when Mr Sedley desired him, as it was late, to 
take Theodore with him to prepare a bed for him, Al- 
len obeyed cheerfully ; and in a kind voice desired The- 
odore to foUow him. He did so, having first again 
blessed and thanked Mr Sedley ; who himself retired to 
bed, but not to rest ; the occurrences of the night, and 
their consequences, were indeed enough to banish sleep. 

He had been in imminent danger of his life ; and the 
man who had assailed it he had promised to take into 
Us house, and employ about his person ! And as he 
reflected on what he had done, he trembled at his own 
rashness. "True," thought Mr' Sedley, "I have only 
one child, and that a daughter at school, and I have no 
near relations, nor any one living with me who can be 
injured or endangered by an association with this un- 
happy youth ; therefore 1 am at liberty to please my- 
self, and act up to my own ideas of right in this busi- 
ness. But have I not endangered my own peace ? Shall 
I be able to follow up my indulgence to this man by a lib- 
eral though cautious confidence in him ? Shall I not 
at times be tormented with suspicions of him ? Shall I 
not still see him, in fancy, on the point of plunging the 
murderous weapon in my breast ? And, if he should 
not be as well disposed as I am now willing to think 
him, shall I not, if he sees my suspicions, be liable to 
excite his hatred, and be the object of his vengeance ? 
He knows be is in my power ; and that, though I bound 
11* 
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Allen by an oath not to betray him, I am not bomid to 
secrecy myself. If then, I ever incur his enmity, how 
can I be sure that he who has once known what it is to 
seek the life of a fellow creature, may not, urged by fear 
and revenge, be easily induced to aftempt a similar crime 
again ? However, all these ideas should have occurred 
to me sooner. I dare not now disappoint the hopes 
which I have raised ; and by endeavonng to give Theo- 
dore right motives of action, I will try to prevent all dan- 
ger of being forced to reprdve or distrust him." 

Mr Sedley was right in supposing he should not be 
able to follow up properly his generous conduct towards 
Theodore ; for he was naturally suspicious, and his un- 
derstanding was hot vigorous enough to enable bira to 
reason down his sensations ; and a proof of this he soon 
exhibited. 

Mr Sedley's study was apart from the house, and a 
flight of steps led up to it. One night, when Mr Sed- 
ley was writing there, by some means or other, he hav- 
ing fallen asleep over his papers, the room took fire, 
and he was awakened by the noise and warmth of the 
flames ; nor had he time to contrive any means of es- 
caping, before he became insensible, and fell prostrate 
on' the crackling timbers. When he recovered his 
senses, he found himself in the open air, supported by 
Theodore ; who, happening to be on the spot when the 
fire broke out, rushed up the stairs at the hazard of his 
life, and snatched bis benefactor from inevitable destruc- 
tion. But how could such an accident happen ? was 
the general question. That, Mr Sedley could not tell. 
But he was too unwell that night to go on with any con- 
versation; and after loudly commending Theodore's 
courage, and declaring that he owed his life to him, he 
retired to bed. 

The next morning Allen repeated his inquiries how 
the fire could have been occasioned, and Mr Sedley his 
answer. 

" Well, it is very strange," observed ADen, " that no 
one but Theodore should be walking by at the very crit- 
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ical XDoment? What should he do skuDdng there at 
so late an hour, unless he had some particular reason for 
being there ?" 

" What reason should he have ?" replied Mr Sedley 
pettbhly, and turned away. 

But Allen's observation had awakened a painful sus- 
picion in his mind. Was it impossible that Theodore 
had set fire to the study on purpose that he might watch 
his opportunity, and rush in time enough to save Mr 
Sedley's life and property, in order to endear himself to 
him? or had he robbed him of any bank notes, and 
hoped to conceal the theft by setting fire to the pre- 
mises ? Then again, these suspicions seemed to him both 
absurd and cruel, and he would entertain them no longer. 
Still, in spite of himself, when he saw Theodore, he 
found that he did not receive and thank hinl with that 
ardor which he ought to have felt on seeing the preserv- 
er of his life. 

" We are on equal terms now," said Mr Sedley, af- 
fecting great ease; "I probably saved your life, and 
now you have saved mine." 

" On equal terms !" exclaimed Theodore ; " Do not 
disparage yourself so far as to imagine such a thing 
possible ! You not only saved my life, but you saved 
my reputation ; and you forgave me, though I had raised 
my guilty hand against you ! What I did, I should have 
been a reptile had I not done — what you did, exalted you 
to a level with the highest." 

Mr Sedley observed with pleasure, not unmixed with 
compunction, the virtuous warmth and expression of 
countenance with which he uttered this, and his suspi- 
cions vanished; especially when, on Allen's saying to 
Theodore, "I wonder what could induce you to be 
walking such a cold night, and at so late an hour near 
that spot ; I should never have thought of such a thing" 
— ^the latter replied, darting an indignant yet manful look 
at hira, " You are too happy to delight in wandering at 
such hours, and in such a season ; you never raised your 
hand against the life of a fellow creature, nor saw your- 
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self on the point of bringing a parent's grey hairs b 
sorrow to the grave. You can «Zecp— I would^ but can- 
not sleep." 

" Still, it is very strange ! " 

" What is strange ?" replied Theodore, coming up to 
him with a quivering lip, and an eye full of terrible and 
revengeful meaning. 

<* It was strange and fortunate, that you should be on 
the spot when the fire took place," said Allen turning 
pale. 

" It was fortunate— it was a blessed event indeed, " 
replied Theodore, " and I have not lived in vain. " 

Mr Sedley immediately held out his hand to him ; 
and with more heartfelt satisfaction than he had done be- 
fore he thanked and blessed him ; but he could not be 
easy without examining the closet in which he kept his 
papers and notes, and which the fire, luckily, had not 
touched. 

It so happened that Mr Sedley had amused himself 
by keeping a journal, which was deposited in this closet ; 
some of it he had made into a book ; but the journal of 
the last two months was still in single sheets; and that sheet 
in which he had noted down his rencontre with Theodore 
was missing ; nor could it any where be found. This 
circumstance recalled all his suspicions. Theodore, he 
concluded, had entered his room when he was absent ; 
had looked over his papers ; and, seeing his story chron- 
icled, had resolved to destroy the written evidence of his 
shame ; and then, being a desperate being, he had, to 
hide what he had done, endangered the premises and 
life of his benefactor ; but, struck with horror and remorse, 
had repented, and rushing in, saved both him and his 
property. Yet surely he could not be such a villain ! 
and Mr Sedley blushed for his suspicions. 

" I will tell him," said he to himself, " of my loss, and 
watch his looks." 

He did so ; and Theodore coolly replied., " Are you 
sure, sir, that you deposited the sheets which you men- 
tion in your closet ? If you did, it is strange that they 
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should not be there ; for I think I have heard you say 
that you never leave the closet unlocked ; therefore it 
appears to me more likely that you should have put the 
MS. in some other place of security, than th^t any one 
should have gone to your closet — a closet that is never 
open — and therefore, must hdve been forcibly entered, if 
entered at all." 

Mr Sedley owned that Theodore was likely to be 
right j but he searched in vain for the MS. and at times 
his suspicions returned. 

But for these suspicions, he would have blessed the 
day when betook Theodore into his house ; for never 
before had he such a servant — he tried to anticipate even 
his looks — and Mr Sedley almost forgot that he had 
grappled for life in tlie murderous grasp of his arms. 

Chie evening Mr Sedley came home from a visit in the 
neighborhood on foot, followed by Theodore. Their 
way lay across the road where Theodore had attacked 
him ; and Mr Sedley, shuddering as he passed the spot, 
looked back to see where Theodore was, and what effect 
it had on him. He was close behind him, and iii evident 
agitation. At this moment, as Mr Sedley turned his 
head round again, he received a violent blow, which 
felled him to the ground. When he recovered, he found 
himself in Theodore's arms, who was busily chafing his 
temples. 

But Mr. Sedley started from him with horror, and ex- 
claiming — " Wretch, who gave me the blow ?" he stag- 
gered a few paces, and fell down ; while Theodore, with 
clasped hands, and " a countenance more in sorrow than 
in anger," stood motionless, and too much oppressed to 
speak. 

" Here it was," continued Mr Sedley, " that we first 
met ; and here I have again received a blow." 

Theodore now found his voice, and coldly replied, 
" A blow indeed, and a severe one too ; and though I 
saw your danger, I could not speak dme enough to warn 
you against it." 

" Warn me ! what mockery is this ?" 
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" It is not a mockery, sir, but the fact.'J 

" The fact is, that I was knocked down." 

'' True ; but the contusion, if you please to put your 
hand to your head, is, you will find, on your forehead. " 

Mr Sedley put his hand to his head — the contusion 
was on his forehead. 

" This is very strange," observed Mr Sedley. 

^' Not at all — Y^^ struck your head against the arm of 
this oak which had been felled, and very improperly 
suffered to lie here and project over the foot path." 

Mr Sedley, convinced and ashamed, tried to apolo^ze 
to Theodore for his suspicions. 

^' Apologize to me for suspecting me ! Oh, sir, forbear ! 
I know but too well, that to be liable to suspicion is one 
of the just punishments of my crime ; and punishment 
enough it is, to be deemed by my preserver and bene- 
factor capable of attempting his liie. " 

As he said this, his tone was so affecting, and so full 
of despondence, that Mr Sedley was agonized with regret 
for what he had said ; and, taking his hand, exclaimed, 
** You may forgive me, Theodore, but I know not when I 
shall forgive myself. " 

When they reached home, they found Allen anxiously 
expecting them, and wondering they were so late. 

" We have come very slowly," said Mr. Sedley, " for 
I have been knocked down.' 

" Knocked down !" cried Allen, fixing his eyes suspi- 
ciously on Theodore. 

Theodore turned pale ; but it was with indignation. 
*' Yes," replied Mr Sedley, " I have had a violent blow 
indeed." 

" But you wHl go with only , " returned Allen, 

" you will be so fool hardy. " 

" Miscreant !" cried Theodore, clenching his fist in 
his face, and giving him a look terribly ferocious, " I will 
make you repent of this ! Depend on it, I will be reveng- 
ed ! " 

So saying, he left the room ; and Mr Sedley explained 
to Allen how he had received the blow ; to which explan- 
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atioD, Allen, though Theodore's threat had rather alarmed 
him, listened with a sort of incredulous air, and provoked 
Mr Sedlej to declare, that he would take him to the very 
spot tomorrow to shew him the tree, and that then he 
would make him ask Theodore's pardon. 

He did so ; and Allen with a very sullen air was be- 
ginning his apology, when Theodore, with dignity, but 
without any seeming trace of resentment, interrupted 
him, and desired him to forbear ; saying — ^^ I was wrong 
to resent so warmly what I have deserved so justly. You 
and my kind master must continue to suspect roe, and I 
must bear your suspicions, if I can, with patience. " 

The next day Theodore asked leave to go and see his 
mother, (for whom he had taken a cottage within diree 
miles of JVlr Sedley's seat,) promising to return the day 
after ; but two, three, four days elapsed, and he did not 
come ; and Allen hoped, and Mr Sedley feared, that he 
had absconded. On the evening of the fourth day, how- 
ever, he returned, and in great agitation entered Mr Sed- 
ley's study, seized his hand, held it to his heart, and 
faltering out " God forever bless you ! " staggered into a 
seat, and burst into tears. 

"What has happened? what can be the matter.^" 
cried Mr Sedley. 

" My mother is dead ! and though 1 mourn, I re- 
joice," repUed Theodore. " She died blessing me, and 
calling me the pride and comfort of her life. Oh, sir ! 
but for you 1 should have had her curses, not her 
blessings !" 

. Mr Sedley could not speak, his heart was too full. 
He saw the happy parent on her death bed, blessing 
that son for his virtues, who, but for him, might have 
expired on a sca&ld for h^s guilt, and have perished, 
in the prime of youth and activity, for a single crime 
of which he had bitterly repented ; and the cheering 
dow of conscious benevolence thrilled through his whole 
firame. 

" Now,-sir," cried Theodore, rising, " my poor mo- 
ther's peace is in safety ; now,^ come what may, her 
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heart will never throb with agony for the crimes of her 
child !" 

" But had she lived," said Mr Sedley kindly, « it 
might have throbbed with pleasure at the recital of her 
son's virtues and success in life." 

"Never, never!" answered the self-judged Theo- 
dore. " What, // a robber and a murderer in inten- 
tion, if not in fact ! / have virtues ! / have success la 
life ! Impossible ! The consciousness that there exists 
two witnesses of my guilt and shame, and that I am 
daily exposed to be suspected and reproached by them, 
would palsy all my exertions, and wither all my enjoy- 
ments." 

" But I will never suspect you again, Theodore ; and 
I never taunted you with your past fault." 

" No^ you never did ; but Allen has taunted me with 
it, and will taunt me again." 

" No — ^I will forbid it 5 and do, dear Theodore, try to 
forget that there are two persons in existence, who know 
that for a few moments you were not as virtuous as usual. 
Do forget it, or I shall fancy that you wish me dead." 

" Wish you dead !" answered Theodore ; " No — 
but—" 

" But Allen's deatli, I suspect, would not grieve you." 

"1 should endeavor to grieve for it," gravely replied 
Theodore, and left the room. 

When he was gone, Mr Sedley revolved in his mind 
all that had passed in this conversation ; and he found 
that the latter part of it left a painful impression. For 
his ovm safety he could not fear, but he feared for Allen's. 
A mad passion had once armed Theodore against the life 
of a fellow creature who had never injured or offended 
him ; and revenge for repeated insults, as he fek them 
to be — revenge, a powerful passion also, might urge him 
to murder Allen ; especially as he, himself excepted, 
was the only evidence of his crime. 

But then again, how inconsistent were diese fears with 
the conviction which he was continually expressing of 
Theodore's talents, and the excellence of bis heart! and. 
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angry with himself, he resolved to dismiss his sus- 
picions for ever. 

A short time after, he was invited to spend a day or 
two at the house of a friend in the country, but one who ' 
was not able to receive his servant as well as himself ; he 
was therefore obliged to leave Theodore behind him ; 
and in spite of his reasons, he felt afraid of leaving him 
and Allen together. However, he struggled with this 
foolish fear, as he caUed it, and set off for his friend's 
house. But the painful images which he could no drive 
away at home, haunted him continually during his visit. 
He continually saw in his dreams, Allen struggling with 
Theodore ; and unable to endure the terrors which 
poisoned his satisfaction in the society of his friends, he 
returned home. 

The first person whom he met was his house-keeper,' 
with a Iqok of consternation. 

" What is the matter ? what has happened ?" cried Mr 
Sedley- 

" Allen has disappeared," was her answer ; and Mr 
Sedley sunk half fainting into his chair. 

"Disappeared! When, how, where?" faltered out 
Mr Sedley. 

" Two days ago. He had seemed uncomfortable for 
a day or two before, and he seemed so unwell that Mr 
Theodore insisted on going with him to his room, and 
sitdng with him after he was in bed ; and he was the last 
person who saw him." 

" Indeed !" cried Mr Sedley, shuddering. 

" Yes — Oh, he was so kind ! The next morning, 
Allen's breakfast being ready, I tapped at his door ; but 
nobody answered, though I knocked again and again. 
At last I begged Mr Theodore to go into his room. He 
, did ; but he was gone, and his clothes were gone too. 
Nor, though Theodore went in search of him immediate- 
ly, have we heard of him from that tiii^e to this." 

" Dreadful ! horrible !" exclaimed Mr Sedley, wring- 
ing his hands. 

" Dear sir ! what, do you think he has made away 

12 
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with biiDself, that you take on Huns i If so, he would not 
have taken his clothes with him." 

" Leave me 1" cried Mr Sedley ; " where is Theo- 
dore ?" 

« Out, sir." 

** When he returns, send him to me." 

" ]Mly forebodings were but too just, then !" cried Mr 
Sedley, " and he has murdered him ! and his bkx)d is 
on my conscience !" He then paced the rocMn in agony} 
and* while he did so, Theodore entered. Mr Sedley at 
sight of him started, shuddered, and hid his face with his 
hands. 

Theodore but too well understood what this acdon 
meant — ^the reception was just what he expected ; and 
with folded arms, and pale as death, he stood silent before 
Mr Sedley. But he vainly expected Mr Sedley to 
speak ; he knew not how to word the terrible accusation 
which he wished to utter ; and there was a dignity of 
manner, and a certain expression in Theodore's coun- 
tenance, which gave a direct denial to the charge. 
While he continued to pause, Theodore said, in the tODe 
of resigned despair, 

" You have not kept your word with me, sir — ^you 
promised never to suspect me again ; and at this 
moment I see that you look on me as poor Allen's 
murderer." 

" I do ^ and after what has passed, after the last con- 
versation which we had together, who would not sas* 
pect you ?" 

^^ 1 may be wrong, but I thmk no one ought to suspect 
me ; for the very circumstances which you mention are 
strong arguments in my favor. Had I wished to destroy 
the poor man in question, should I have ventured to do 
it,, knowing, as I must do, that your suspicions would 
naturally at first light upon me ? The moment I found 
Allen was gone, I knew my fate." 

" Your fate !" replied Mr Sedley ; " what do you 
mean by that ? I will do nothing rashly ; I will advw- 
tise this unhappy young man, I will make strict search 
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for him ; and not till all search and inquiry are vun, 

win I—" 

" What ?" 

'^ Consider how I am to act* In the meanwhile, let 
me hear your story." 

^^ Jily story is soon told/' answered Theodore with a 
sarcastic smile. '^ Soon after your departure, I observe 
ed a change in Allen's appearance ; he became pale and 
low spirited, and it was evident that something weighed 
heavily on his mind. This excited my compassion ; 1 
knew but too Well what it was to have a load on the 
spirits, and I felt for him. Still, for some time, I did not 
obtrude my suspicions of his uneasiness upon Allen him- 
self* At length, however, I could not help taking notice 
of his visible anxiety ; but, rather rudely, he repulsed 
the expressions of my sympathy, and the ofier of my 
services. But, the evening preceding his disappearance, 
he seemed so wretched, and so agitated, that I insisted on 
accompanying him to his room, and on remaining with 
him during part of the night. I did so 3 but in vain did 
I endeavor to obtain his confidence 3 and his behavior to 
me was an odd alternation of insult, and gratitude for my 
attention. At three in the morning I left him, and appa- 
rently more composed, and disposed for sleep. At eight 
in the morning be was gone." 

This story certainly bore evident marks of truth ; and 
bad the relater of it been any other than Theodore, Mr 
Sedley would not have doubted its correctness. But 
suspicion does not reason, it only feels ; and Mr Sed- 
ley had for some time past expected that Theodore 
would revenge himself on Allen, for his continual allu- 
sions to his crime, and also for being an evidence of that 
crime. 

" WeD, all this may be very true," said Mr Sedley, 
after a pause. 

" May be very true !" cried Theodore, trembling with 
agitation ; " by the great Great God who created me, I 
swear that I have uttered the tl*uth, and nothing but the 
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"Leave me," replied Mr Sedley; "I want lo be 
alone." 

Theodore obeyed ; but, as be left the room, he turned 
his eyes on Mr Sedley with a look of such humble re- 
proach, and such deep wo, that he wished from the 
bottom of his soul that he could assure him he no longer 
suspected him. 

In a short time Mr Sedley had laid his plan of action ; 
an advertisement was put in all the papers, and active 
search begun in the neighborhood ; nay, the ponds in the 
garden were dragged ; but all these methods proved fruit- 
less ; weeks elapsed, and no Allen was seen or heard of. 

During all this time, Theodore never left the house, 
though Mr Sedley was in hopes that he would make his 
escape. But so far from seeming to wish to effect it,'he 
appeared resolved to be forthcoming whenever he should 
be called for ; and he was contindally hinting to Mr Sed- 
ley^ that if he had it in contemplation to take him up on 
suspicion, he should make it a point of conscience to be 
in readiness. 

But the idea of proceeding thus, agonized every feel- 
ing of Mr Sedley ; still, he feared it was his duty to do 
so. To others, indeed, Allen's disappearance seemed 
nothing unusual ; and the idea of his being murdered did 
not enter the imagination of any one but himself; but it 
was natural enough that he should imagine it. Yet, 
notwithstanding the suggestions of his conscience, when 
Theodore, on all inquiry for Allen having proved fruidess, 
demanded to know his fate from Mr Sedley, the latter 
declared, that it might perhaps be his duty to take him 
into custody on suspicion, but that his feelings would not 
let him do it ; he must therefore leave him, if he was 
guilty, to the vengeance of heaven and the stings of bis 
own upbraiding conscience. 

Theodore made no reply to this speech, he only grasp- 
ed Mr Sedley's hand with a sort of convulsive pressure ; 
then, faintly articulating, " God bless you !" he rushed 
out of the room. 

The next morning he was not to be found, but the 
following letter was lying on his table : 
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^ Yoa believe me, I know you do, to be the murderer 
of Allen ; and though my whole soul recoils at the cruel 
suspicion ; from you, such a suspicion is retributive jus- 
tice. 1 know that I have deserved it ; but I cannot bear 
to exist under the consciousness of such an imputation. 
Therefore, I am going in search of Allen ; nor, unless I 
find him, shall you ever, with my consent, hear of^e, 
or behold me more. 

*^ Farewell ! and be assured that with my last breath 
I shall bless and pray for you. Tbeodoiie." 

A thousand mixed emotions agitated Mr Sedley's heart 
on reading this letter. At one moment he loatlied his 
suspicions, at another he felt them confirmed ; then the 
next instant, his hopes of Theodore's innocence amount- 
ed almost to certainty. , When it was known in the family 
that Theodore was gone in search of Allen, the lamenta- 
tions which the loss of him occasioned, and the expres- 
sions of admiration of his generosity, and exclamations 
of '^ But it is so like him, for he never seemed to think 
of himself, or his own inconvenience,'' which burst fi*om 
every member of it, awakened an interest so deep'for that 
unhappy young man in Mr Sedley's breast, thathiB wished 
to recall him, and endeavor once more to reconcile him 
to himself. 

Li a few months^ Mr Sedley being continually haunted 
by the idea of Theodore and Alien, and his mind in con- 
sequence dwelling perpetually on one subject, his appetite 
&iled him ; he slept little, ate less, and was so altered a 
man, that his friends insisted on bis calling in medical 
advice. He did so ; and his physician seeing very evident- 
ly that something pressed heavily on his mind, recom- 
mended him to change the scene, and mix in the gay 
society of a watering-place. 

With this advice he reluctantly complied j but at length 
he found the benefit of it. In spite of himself he was 
amused; and at last he was interested in the company 
with whom he associated. Nor was it long before he 
became so captivated with the charms of a young lady 
whom he frequently met in public and in private com- 

12* 
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panies, that be made her an offer of bis band, and was 
accepted. 

Nor, during tbe tirae of bis courtsbip, or wbile he 
continued absent from his own bouse, did tbe images of 
Theodore and Allen recur in their usual gloomy manner, 
to oppress and agitate his mind. 

Bnt as soon as he returned to bis home, his old asso- 
ciations resumed their influence ; and Mrs Sediey beheld 
with painful astonishment, her cheerful, entertaining hus- 
band changed into a nervous and silent hypochondriac. 

Mrs Sediey was not a woman to endure what she did 
not like, in silent acquiescence. She reproached, she 
railled, she expostulated ; and having a high idea of her 
own eloquence, Mr Sediey bad to listen to a long and 
daily oration on tbe folly of low spirits ; till at length, 
being aware that the cause of his depression was more 
reaJ than she imagined, and piqued at having his lowness 
attributed to unfounded foUy, he resolved to nnburtben 
bis mind to his wife, and lessen the weight, which, for 
want of due participation, bad long worn down his mind, 
and preyed upon his frame. And in a few moments, the 
long-treasured secret was a secret on longer j for Mrs 
Sediey told it to all her acquaintance ; and Mr Sediey, 
shocked at his wife's indiscretion, and ashamed of his own 
folly in confiding to her a secret that endangered the life 
of a young man whom be had pretended to befriend, and 
protect, felt more miserable after he had unburthened bis 
mind than he had done before. 

And his misery was soon increased by tbe torrent of 
reproaches which overwhelmed him on all sides, for not 
having given Theodore up to justice for his first ofience. 
He was told, that he had let loose a monster upon society, 
and that he would be responsible for all the robberies and 
murders which Theodore would in future commit. 

Unfortunately, Mrs Sedky's brother and some of her 
cousins were in the law, and he was tried and con- 
victed of folly and criminality, by legal, and consequently, 
unanswerable authority. It is not to be wondered at, 
therefore, that Mr Sediey, a man whose heart was kinder 
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than bid trnderstanding was strong, should be told that he 
had acted weakly and wickedly, till he thought so him- 
self; especially when, on examining a well near his gar- 
den, in order to ascertain the possibility of widening it, a 
body was discovered in it bearing evident marks of vio- 
lence. 

But near two years elapsed, and no Theodore was 
again heard of; and most devoutly did the wife-led Mr 
Sedley pray that he never might be seen or heard of 
more ; when a groom, who lived with Mr Sedley after 
Allen's departure, and before Theodore went away, wrote 
word from London, that he had seen Theodore alight 
from the Portsmouth coach. 

" I am sorry for it," cried Mr Sedley, turning pale as 
he read the letter. But his more manly wife laughed at 
his pusillanimity, and did not leave him till she had pre- 
vadled on him to go and make his deposition before a 
magistrate, in order for die apprehen»on of Theodore. 

To be brief — ^the deposition was made, and the war- 
rant granted ; and it was served on Theodore just as he 
was coming out of a mail-office yard. 

Theodore started, but smiled indignantly when the 
warrant was served on him, and when he found that he 
was taken up on suspicion of having murdered Allen. 
But be sighed, and sighed deeply, when he saw that 
Mr Sedley was his accuser, and reflected on the nature 
of the grounds on which his suspicions were founded. 
He assured the officers he had no means of escape, nor 
intention of escaping ; all he begged was to be allowed to 
write a letter to a friend, who would, he expected, call 
for him at the office in an hour or two ; and they allowed 
him to write, while they stood at the door. Then Theo- 
dore having asked how long it would be before his trial 
came on, and finding the assizes were approaching, set off 
with his jailors for the prison in the county where the 
crime was said to have been committed. 

As soon as Mr Sedley heard that Theodore was actual- 
ly in prison, his agonies of mind were unspeakable, and 
he bewailed the day when he first confided his cares to 
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bb wife ; or indeed, he regretted the moment when he 
was rasb^ enough to marry ; for Mf s Sediey was com- 
pletely a domestic tyrant ; she was one of those notable, 
busy, dogmatical, and sbrewish women, (and there are 
such,) who piqued themselves on carrying every point 
that they have once declared they will carry; one of 
those sweet tempered beings, who, after they have been 
reasoned with for hours on the impropriety, or folly, of 
an action which they are going to commit, coolly answer, 
^^ No matter, I will have my own way, and there 's an end 
of it.'' 

And even such a woman was Mrs Sedley. 

But Mr Sedley, whether out of pique to his wife, or 
jfrom remorse of heart, was never so convinced of Theo- 
dore's innocence, as now that he was going to prosecute 
him for a supposed murder ; nor could he be easy with- 
out sending to Theodore in prison, to know if there were 
any conveniences or indulgences that money could pro- 
cure, which he wished to have ; because, if there were, 
bis purse was at bis service ; and he assured him most 
earnestly, that he had been compelled to take the steps 
which he had taken against him, and that be repented of 
what he had done, from the very bottom of his souL 

Theodore replied, that he wanted nothing in prison but 
what he was rich enough to procure ; and diat be knew 
very well bow reluctant Mr Sedley had been to prosecute 
him. He added, that he should always remember that 
Mr Sedley's present severity to him was against his incli- 
nation, but that his past kindness was the unforced offer- 
ing of his own generous heart, 

Mr Sedley read this letter, and was more miserable 
than he was before ; nor could be help loudly protesting 
that the idea of being forced to appear against Theodore, 
occasioned him insupportable anguish ; though be knew 
that he was only going to perform a duty incumbent on 
him, as the body found in the well, in size and shape 
exactly resembled Allen ; as the clothes on it were such 
as he wore when he disappeared ; as the linen of the 
murdered man was marked W. A. and as such parts of 
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the features as were not disfigured by violence bore a 
strong likeness to the features of Allen. 

Theodore, meanwhile, on being asked when he meant 
to consult with his counsel, declared that he did not mean 
to employ any, but should plead his own cause ; and ex- 
cept one friend who visited him in prison, he saw no one, 
but busied himself in drawing up his defence. 

Indeed Theodore rejoiced in the opportunity of de- 
fending himself publicly, and telling his own story ; nor 
would he, if he could, have avoided his trial, because he 
found that his character had been most cruelly injured, or 
rather utterly talked away, by Mrs Sedley, and the real 
facts so distorted by misrepresentation, that in a court of 
justice only could he hope to clear himself — and to that 
he confidently appealed. 

The day appointed for the trial at length arrived, and 
the court was crowded at an early hour. When Theo- 
dore appeared, every eye was turned upon him with 
eager curiosity, and Mr Sedley could with difficulty be 

kept from faiDtkig, wbile even Mrs Sedley herself lek 

her animosity against her husband's former protege con- 
aderably softened, when she saw in the imagined culprit, 
a handsome, tall, graceful youth, whose deportment was 
calculated to excite respect, whose countenance invited 
confidence, and ^hose large .dark eyes sparkled with in- 
telligence. " I hope he will be acquitted," was the 
general whisper through the court ; and Mr Sedley, over- 
hearing it, devoutly cried " Amen." 

This was an act of rebellion against his commander 
in chief; it consequently restored her to all her implaca- 
bility ; and she trembled with impatience till the counsel 
for the crown opened the prosecution. 

He began by an eulogium on the great and well known 
humanity of Mr Sedley, and drew fi-om it an argument 
to prove the very bad opinion which Mr Sedley must 
have formed of the prisoner's wickedness, founded on 
the most irrefragable evidence ; when he, even Ae, this 
man made up of the milk of human kindness, was in- 
duced to withdraw the protection which he had formerly 
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shown him, and take him up on a charge of murder. 
Having then called witnesses to prove the discovery of 
the body, and to prove also that it was the person, of a 
murdered man, and the probability of its being the body 
of Allen, he proceeded to bring evidence to prove that 
Theodore was the person who murdered Allen ; but 
before he did this, he lamented that he was forbidden, 
by the mercy and forbearance of the laws of this coun- 
try, to relate some previous occurrences in the prisoner's 
Hfe which had a strong tendency to establish the likeli- 
hood of his guilt in the present instance. (Durbg this 
part of his speech, Theodore was violently agitated, and 
so was Mr Sedley.) 

The principal and strongest evidence against the pri- 
soner, was, it may be supposed, Mr Sedley himself. 
He arose, pale and trembling, almost unable to speak, 
and declared on oath, that Theodore had in his pre- 
sence protested that he would be revenged on Allen, in 
consequence of the daily taunts with which Allen in- 
sulted him. After his examination^ a. long and various 
one, was at an end, Mrs Morris,' Mr Sedley's house- 
keeper, was called to prove the circumstance of The- 
odore's having insisted on accompanying Allen to his 
room, and of his having been the last person who saw 
him; and she gave her evidence with so many tears, 
intermixed with such heart-felt praises of the prisoner, 
and prayers for his deliverance, (while the court vainly 
tried to stop her affecdonate efiiisions,) that her emotion 
became contagious, and Theodore himself was visibly af- 
fected. 

Here ended the evidence for the crown ; and the pri- 
soner was told that he would now be heard in his de- 
fence. Theodore then, after a few moments of evident 
emotion and embarrassment, began as follows :— - 
" Gendemen of the jury, 

" You have just heard a very animated speech, deliv- 
ered with every grace of gesture and manner, and I 
know that I shall appear to every possible disadvantage 
after what has just been heard, especially ds I rise to 
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disclose to you in all its enormity, that guilt to which the 
learned gentleman who has just sdt down only remotely 
alluded ; for I am resolved that all shall now be known 
of me that can be known ; I am resolved that the only 
crime which I ever committed shall be publicly ac- 
knowledged by me ; and I rejoice that I am thus ar- 
raigned at a public tribunal, because it enables me to 
lay aside all concealment, and prevents me from ever 
trembling again in the presence of any one, from the 
fear of detection. 

" Mr Sedley, gentlemen of the jury, could have in- 
formed you, had the law allowed him, that, hurried 
away by a mad and fatal passion for a worthless but fas- 
cmatbg woman, and agonized by the fear of losing 
her, I consented, in a moment of desperation, to lie 
in wait for him on the highway, and plunder him of his 
property ; but he could not have told you, nor can I 
myself give you the faintest idea of the horror and re- 
morse which seized me when I bad committed the ac- 
tion ; when T saw myself obliged, in self-defence, to 
plunge still deeper in crime, and endeavor to take the 
life of Mr Sedley then, in order to prevent him from 
taking mine by means of the law at a future season. 
Oh ! if I live a century, the a^ony of that moment will 
never be effaced from my recofleclion ! But thank God ! 
my murderous efforts were frustrated ; Mr Sedley was 
rescued, and I made a prisoner. 

" Oh, hour of wretchedness ! As I walked with him 
to his house, I saw nothing but my poor mother's fran- 
tic agonies when she heard of my guilt ; I heard no- 
thing but her agonizing shrieks, her dying groansj and 
methought that with her last breath she cursed me, and 
called me parricide. 

^^ Ye who have a^ctionate parents, and who feel as 
children should feel ; imagine, ii you c^ endure to do 
it, ray tortures at that moment. Mr Sedley, (and 
may every blessing here and hereafter be his !) Mr 
Sedley saw and pitied my distress — ^he pitied my poor 
mother — he pitied me ; he thought that I was a true 
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penitent; and he nobly and piously thought that he 
should do an action more acceptable in the eyes of the 
Supreme Being, by allowing me to Hve for repentance 
and amendment, than if, by delivering me up to justice, 
he cut me off in the prime of youth and expectatioD, 
and at the same time run the risk of destroying my poor 
mother by sorrow and disgrace. 

" He forgave me ; he did yet more^-he trusted me ; 
he allowed me to devote my life to him ; and he pro- 
mised, if on trial he was contented with me, to bestow 
yet further favors on me, and give me the means of 
being useful to him and to my feUow creatures. 

'^ I fell at his feet, fainting from excess of gratitude 
and joy ; I recovered ; and my heart took a voluntary 
vow, that from that day forward he should never have 
to blush for the being whom he had preserved ; but, on 
the contrary, that my conduct should be such as to 
defy the severest inspector to fix on it, with justice^ the 
slightest imputation of guilt. 1 vowed ; and I have kept 
my vow ; yes, 1 have kept it faithfully, ahhough you 
see me here arraigned before you as a revengeful, hateful 
murderer. 

" But I bless God that I have been so arrainged ; as 1 
know that I can prove my innocence of that crime, and 
of every other, except the intended robbery, 

" Besides, the false and injurious reports which have 
so industriously been spread against me in this country, 
1 have now an opportunity of reducing publicly to a 
mere relation of matters of fact ; and I shall have to an- 
swer for no crime but that which I in reality committed ; 
and therefore have I suffered myself to be confined in a 
dismal dungeon — ^therefore have I consented to appear 
thus as a criminal at the bar. 

" But I shall obtrude no longer on the patience of 
the court, than by a few short observations. I would 
hold myself up as a dread example to the young of the 
danger of illicit connexions, and of the fatal influence 
of a first crime on the whole of our future life. I 
know by that action, committed at the instigation of 
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illicit passion, I have for ever blasted my prospects in 
life, and condemned myself to lead a joyless exist- 
ence a^ an insulated, unattached, and solitary being ; 
for never shall a wife of mine be reproached with my 
disgrace ; never shdl a child of mine be taught to 
blush at calling me father. No— all my future life 
must be spent in constant endeavors to expiate, by a 
series of active duties, the one disgraceful action which 
I committed against the interests of society and my- 
self. By the death of a distant relation I am become 
rich; and I look forward with the cheering hope, that 
those who this day have seen me tried as a murderer, 
and heard me own myself a robber, in intention at 
least, shall one day hear of me as a being who, dead to 
every personal gratification, endeavors to find happi- 
ness in administering to that of others ; and, above all, 
who desures to make his peace with God and man, by 
atoning for one deeply repented crime by successive 
acts of utility and virtue. Now nothing remains for 
me to do, but to ask a few questions, and then call one 
witness." 

Here he ceased ; and as soon as the strong effect and 
emotion produced by his speech had subsided, he put 
the following questions to Mr Sedley : — 

'^It has been industriously propagated, sir, that I 
purposely set fire to your study, and for two reasons ; 
First, because 1 knew that my life was in your power, 
and consequently wished to lay you under an obligation 
to me of a nature so sacred as to make it impossible for 
you ever to deliver me up to justice ; I therefore set 
fire to your study that I might rush in and save you 
from the flames at the apparent risk of my life. 

" Secondly, sir, I set fire to your study, it has been 
said, in order to bum some pages of a journal written 
by you, in which my crime was noted down. I now 
therefore call on you to declare upon oath, how far such 
reports have been authorized by you." 

" They have not been authorized by me," replied 
Mr Sedley eagerly. " I confess that at first I did sus- 

13 
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pect that the fire was not accidental ; but I soon learned 
to bhish for my suspicions, especially when, on AUen's 
expressing his wonder that you should be so opportunely 
on the spot when the fire broke out, you answered, that 
not being able to sleep much, fi*om remorse and uneasi- 
ness of mind, you were in the constant habit of taking a 
solitary and midnight walk, and that you commonly 
walked past my study; and I here publicly and solemn- 
ly declare, that you, at the risk of your own life, rushed 
through the flames in order to preserve mine." 

" Now then, sir, to the second report," said Theo- 
dore — " Did you ever find the papers which you missed 
after the night of the fire, and which led you, I am told, 
to suspect the fire not to be accidental ?" 

" I did — I found them locked up in a closet in my 
own lodging-room." 

" There is yet another charge against me, which has 
been circulated in conversation — ^namely, that I one even- 
ing, as I was following you home, gave you, with a 
murderous intent, a blow on the forehead which felled 
you to the ground." 

''A most false and calumnious charge indeed," in- 
dignantly exclaimed Mr Sedley; "the blow was proved, 
even to the satisfaction of Allen himself, to have been 
given me by the arm of a tree which projected over 
the path ; for the blow was on my forehead ; whereas, 
bad it been given me by you, it must have been on the 
back of my head. In short," said Mr Sedley, " I 
know of no actual guilt which can with justice be im- 
puted to you, except that of the intended robbery ; and 
God grant that you may prove yourself as fi'ee from the 
guilt of murder, as 1 4)elieve you to be of all the charges 
which you have now mentioned." 

" I diank you from the bottom of my soul, sir, for 
this open and public justification," cried Theodore ; "now 
the expectations which led me to submit to the disgrace 
and anxiety of a public trial are fully answered, and I 
have nothing more to do but to fi'ee myself from the 
charge of murder ; to do this, I shall only call one wit- 
ness." 
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As he said this, his voice faltered, and the heart of 
everj one throbbed with anxious expectation. 

" Call one William Allen," cried Theodore. 

He was called. 

''Here!" answered the man, bustling through the 
crowd up to the witness bar, as if eager to show him- 
self; while Mr Sedley joyfully exclaimedj^^ " O ! God ! 
it is he ! it i^ AUen !" and Mrs Morris, in her joy, threw 
her arms round Allen^s neck, and was carried m a violent 
hysteric out of court. 

" What is all this ?" cried the judge ; " Who is this 
man ? who is AQen ?" 

" My lord," replied Theodore bowing, " this is Wi^ 
liam Allen, the man for whose murder I stand arraigned." 

A shout, a#universal shout was heard, till the judge 
commanded silence. 

" And why was he not produced before ? Why did 
you not come forward, sir, before ?" said the judge, 
addressing Allen. 

" Because Mr Theodore would not let me, my lord ; 
and I am bound to oblige him, whatever he asks. But 
if it be not informal, I should wish to be allowed to tell 
my story." 

"No — ^no," replied the judge; "this is a strange 
business, and I have had enough bf it. Let the prisoner 
be discharged ; and I shall adjourn the court till after 
dinner." Theodore was accordingly discharged, and 
the court adjourned. But though the judge was unwill- 
ing to listen to Allen's relation, every other person in 
court was eager to hear it ; and Allen, while standing at 
the witness bar, with great satisfaction told the following 
story to the attentive and crowded audience around 
him; — 

" I must own I behaved very wrongly m taunting Mr 
Theodore for the crime of the intended robbery to 
which I was privy; and I took an ungenerous advantage, 
as he was in my power, to let him know I suspected 
him of being capable of committing other crimes, as. he 
bad committed one. And one day I did provoke him 
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SO much, that, in Mr Sedley's hearing, he vowed he 
would have his revenge of me ; and sure enough he has 
had it ; for I never shall forgive myself, though he has 
forgiven me, for my ill conduct to him." 

" Go on," cried Theodore gently. 

" Well," continued Allen, " I received some news 
which afilicted me greatly, and made it necessary for 
rtie to quit my master, and take French leave of every 
one. But in the interim I was so wretched, that Mr 
Theodore saw my uneasiness ; and though I had always 
behaved like a dog to him, he spoke to me in the kindest 
manner, lamented my evident distress, and earnestly beg- 
ged to know whether it was in his power to alleviate it. 
I rudely repulsed him, and refused any assistance from 
him. Indeed, neither he nor any one could assist me. 
However, on the night of my disappearance, Mr Theo- 
dore insisted on accompanying me to my room, for he 
thought I was likely to make away with myself; till at 
last, though I was too proud to confide the cause of my 
distress to him, I was so overcome by his kindness, that 
I cried like a child, and thought how little I had de- 
served it. He left me at three ; and in an hour after, 
I had packed up my things and was off." 

Here he paused. 

" Well, sir, go on," cried one of the counsel who 
remained to hear Allen's story ; and pray tell us whither 
you went. This has a very suspicious appearance, to 
go off without assigning any reason to any one, and suf- 
fer yourself to be supposed dead !" 

" I had my reasons, sir." 

"Name them." 

" The truth was, a dear friend, a very dear fiiend of 
mine, was to be transported for a felony ; and being 
afraid he should die on the passage, as he was in bad 
health, he wished me to get leave to go with him ; indeed 
it was niy duty to go ; for, to speak die truth, this iriend 
of mine was my own father. He is dead and gone now, 
poor soul ! and from the bottom of my heart I believe 
he was entirely innocent of the charge for which he suffer^ 
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ed, though the circumstantial evidence was strong against 
him. Well, I obtained leave, as the kind-hearted gentle- 
man in office approved my motives for asking it. Besides, 
my father was innocent, I am sure he was." Here he 
stopped, and wept bitterly, while his audience sympathized 
in the feelings of an affectionate child. 

Allen isoon recovered himself, and went on ; — 
" While we were stopping to take in water on the 
voyage, a swift-sailmg vessel from England overtook us, 
and who should I see. coming along-side of us in the boat 
but Mr Theodore ! Oh ! how shocked and surprised 
was I to hear that Mr Sedley suspected him of having 
murdered me, and that he was sure nothing but my 
actual appearance could clear his character ! But that, 
for the present at least, was impossible. He then pro- 
ceeded to tell me how, by the most indefatigable inquiries 
he had traced me to Newgate, and even to on board 
ship, though I had changed my name to that assumed by 
my father on his trial. That finding it impossible for him 
to carry me back with him to Mr Sedley 's, as 1 could not 
and ought not to leave my father, he had hurried back to 
London, and requested an audience of the great man 
who bad been so kind to me ; and having told his 
lordship how necessary to his peace and welfare it was, 
that he should be on the spot, in case of my father's 
death, in order to bring me back to England as soon as 
possible, he also obtamed leave to go to Botany Bay, 
and be carried with him a letter of recommendation 
to the governor — so greatly, I fancy, had his way of 
talking, and his appearance, prejudiced his lordship in 
his favor. 

" When we landed m New Holland, Mr Theodore 
was soon usefully employed ; for my part, I had enough 
to do to attend on my poor sick father, and many is the 
time that Mr Theodore has come to* assist me in my 
mournful task." 
Here his voice faltered again, but he went on ; — 
" At length my poor father died 5 and, dear ! how 
kindly did Mr Theodore try to console me ! Indeed, he 

13* 
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was so kind, that I was even more impatient tha& himself 
to return to England ; and we anxiously waited for a 
vessel to carry us back, and enable me to clear up his 
character to Mr Sedley ; when one day as we were walk- 
ing with some of the criminals, who were showing the 
governor's secretary grounds which they had been 
clearing, one of ihem who was transported for highway 
robbery, but who was also a dexterous pickpocket, picked 
the secretary's pocket of his purse ; but the gentleman 
having felt the hand in his fob, immediately gave the 
alarm, and the skilful villain conveyed the purse into my 
pocket. The secretary, an angry man, insisted that we 
should all be searched, and the purse was found on me I 
On which, while I was nearly dead \\ith agony and shame, 
he ordered me into custody. But Mr Theodore inter- 
ferred ; and assuring him that he knew me well, and that 
he was convinced I was incapable of the crime imputed to 
me, and came to Botany Bay in consequence of my 
virtue, as he was pleased to say, and not my vices, 
he more than half convinced him that the guilt was m 
reality that of some great proficient in the art of pocket- 
picking, who had dexterously transferred the appearance 
of criminality to me ; and at his earnest entreaties I was 
immediately liberated. 

" But in the meanwhile, Mr Theodore's quick eye 
discovered in the real culprit great signs of guilt ; and in 
the fellow's hearing, he bade the secretary take care that 
a strict watch was kept over that man, pointing to him. 

" Still I was regarded with suspicion by the secretary 
and others, and Sir Theodore was told he had better 
not be so much with me, as itinjured.him inthe estimation 
of his employer. But he replied that he knew I was an 
injured man ; and that if no one else countenanced me, 
he would, whatever might be the consequences to himself. 
But the real crimjial never forgave either him or me 
from that rtioment ; and meeting me one day alone, the 
thirst of revenge got the better of all other consideradons 
— ^he fell upon me with a design, no doubt, of taking my 
life ; but ji|st as I was quite famt with struggling, and 
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gave iDjrself over for lost, Mr Theodore came b sight, 
and 1 am proud to say that I owe my life to him and his 
generous exertions. 

** As 1 sobbed out my thanks to him — ^never, never 
shall I forget the agony with which he wrung his hands, 
and said, ^ Yes, Allen — ^I have now saved two lives ; but 
still I feel that the satisfaction which this reflection imparts 
to me cannot counterbalance the misery of knowing that I 
was once on the point of taking away the life of one fellow 
creature. Oh ! Allen,' added he, * reflect on my sad 
fate, and think of its retributive justice. Behold me self- 
condemned, with my prospects blasted in the prime of 
yoatb, only because I was guilty of crimes in intention ; 
and I, who was merely tempted to endeavor the crime 
of murder in self defence^ was exposed by that one un- 
committed fault to be suspected of the dreadful wicked^ 
oess of murder in cold blood, and from the suggestions 
of malice and revenge.' 

" At length the villain who had injured my reputation 
and assailed my life was sentenced to die for a felony 
which he had committed ; and at the gallows he com- 
pletely cleared me trom the guilt which he had caused 
to be imputed to me. The next week a vessel was about 
to saU for England, and Mr Theodore obtained leave for 
us to take our passage in it. We did so, and were land- 
ed safe at Portsmouth ; whence we came to London by 
the coach. 

" During the journey, to our great surprise and con- 
sternation, we heard from a native of this town, whom 
we took up on the road, the whole story of my disappear- 
ance, and of Mr Sedley's suspicions in consequence of 
it. In short, we heard, amply detailed, every circum- 
stance relative to this unhappy business. I was so exas- 
perated that I was about to discover myself ; but Mr 
Theodore, in a whisper, conjured ige to be silent ; and 
as I said before, I could refuse him nothmg ; then, in 
answer to some inquiries of his, we learnt that Mr Sed- 
1^7» ^ &^ natured, kind hearted man, as they called 
bun, but not over wise, had been made a fool and dupe 
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of by Mr Theodore ; but that, on his marriage with Mrs 
Sedley, a sharp, clever, managing woman, with all her 
wits about her, and one who would have her own way, 
she had got from him the whole secret concerning Mr 
Theodore and me, which weighed on his mind and ruin- 
ed his health ; and on the discovery of the body of a 
murdered person in the well, she had insisted that he 
should cause Mr Theodore to be taken up, if ever he 
was seen in England again. 

" And sure enough he was known, and taken up soon 
after m London, while e:^pecting me at an mn in Hol- 
born. Instead of him, I found a letter from him informing 
me of what had passed ; and the misery and indignation 1 
felt were so great, that they completely made me insensi- 
ble of the pleasure I should otherwise have experienced, 
at finding by die same letter, that he was, by the death of 
a relation, become possessed of a considerable fortune. 
But I should have set off direcdy for Mr Sedley's house, 
had not Mr Theodore positively forbid my visits to him 
in prison, unless I would come so disguised that no one 
could know me." 

'^ But suppose, sir," said the same gentleman who had 
spoken before, " you had died before Mr Theodore's trial 
came on ! I think your friend incurred a very foolish 
risk by his fine scheme of standing a trial to clear his 
reputation publicly, for he might have been hanged not- 
witstanding his innocence." 

" No, sir," replied Allen, " not so — real gratitude does 
not do its work by halves ; I took the precaution, know- 
ing a litde of the law, to go and discover myself to my 
sister and her son, and I put it in their power to prove 
^beyond the possibility of doubt, on the day of trial, should 
any accident happen to me, that I was alive and well 
after Mr Theodore was taken up for having murder- 
ed me. • 

" To conclude ; I concealed myself, as Mr Theodore 
desired, till today ; and here I am, to prove Mr Theo- 
dore's mnocence of the crime of murder, and do justice 
to his many virtues." 
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This story impressed every auditor with the strongest 
feeUngs of pity and admiration for Theodore, while it also 
raised the relater in every one's esteem ; and the late 
criminal at the bar was congratulated and complimented 
by some of the first characters in the county. Mrs Sed- 
ley , meanwhile, had stolen unobserved out of court. She 
had prided herself on making her husband accuse Theo- 
dore, in order that she might prove her power over him ; 
and believing implicidy in her own sagacity, she had per^ 
suaded herself that he was guilty, and that his conviction 
would tei d to confirm more than ever the general opinion 
of her superior intelligence. Nor, to do her justice, was 
it possible for any one not to own, that after the discovery 
of the body, which so many circumstances seemed to 
prove to be the body of Allen, though it afterwards turned 
out to be that of one William Althorpe, it was an act of 
necessary justice in Mr Sedley to take up Theodore on 
suspicion of having murdered him, and so far she was 
perfectly right in instigadng her husband to take the steps 
which he did. But she was not right in detailing every 
where, with eager and indefatigable minuteness, all the 
circumstances which had attended Mr Sedley's acquaint- 
ance with Theodore. She was not right in endeavoring 
to prejudice the minds even of his jurymen against the 
unhappy youth, and in causing paragraphs relating to the 
whole business to appear in the provmcial and other pa- 
pers ; and her conscience now whispered her that she had 
done this, and in so doing, had acted the part of a malig- 
nant persecutor. And wherefore had she done it ? 
Merely out of opposition to her husband, and because he 
persisted in believing thgt he had acted right in not giv- 
ing up the youthful criminal to justice. Therefore, when- 
ever she told the story, it had been interlarded with 
^' but had Mr Sedley been so fortunate as to know me 
then, had he consulted me, and taken my advice, this 
childish, wicked action of his, which he calls generous^ 
would not have been performed ; and then the poor, 
unfortunate, good, honest creature Allen would have been 
alive to this time ! for this wretch Theodore would have 
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paid the forfeit of Ms crime on the gdlows." It is to be 
supposed that MrsSedley*s auditoits agreed with her 
implicitly in opinion, and complimented her on her saga- 
city ; consequently, Mrs Sedley looked forward to the 
hour of Theodore's condemnation as a season of triumph 
for her. But Theodore was acquitted, and what she 
had expected would be his disgrace, turned out his glo- 
ry 5 and Mrs Sedley's shame and confusion were in pro- 
portion to what her hopes of exultation had been. Be- 
sides, what a triumph it was for Mr Sedley ! and how 
should she ever be able to rule him again ! 

These thoughts, and the violence of a temper unused 
to contradiction, operated so forcibly on a very delicate 
and consumptive frame, that when she got home she 
found herself seriously ill ; and though Theodore had 
certamly not taken the life of Allen, it was by no means 
so certain that he had not contributed to endanger the 
life of Mrs Sedley. 

But while Mrs Sedley hastened out. of court to hide 
her feelings from every one, Mr ^dley could not bear 
to go without having some conversation with Theodore. 
Yet, how could he venture to approach him ? 

But Theodore spared him the effort; he accosted 
him, he seized his hand, he thanked him again and again 
for his past kindness, and tliat mercy which had saved 
him for atonement and amendment; and declared to 
him, that he could easily excuse and pardon his enforced 
act of hostility against him ; nay, more, that he applaud- 
ed it as an act of rigid duty. 

" Oh Theodore ! I would, but dare not ask you home 
with me," cried Mr Sedley ; afid Theodore understood 
him. 

But many gentlemen and ladies too, in court, had 
been so prejudiced in his favor by what had passed, that 
invitations flowed in on him on all sides ; and the self- 
condemned, the contrite Thfeodore, saw himself the ob- 
ject of interest and respect. 

To conclude my story ; Mrs Sedley, the victim of 
her own bad temper, did not long survive Theodore's 
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acquittal, and her husband felt relieved by her death. 
True, she had beauty ; true, she had talents ; but her 
temper enveloped them in a baleful mist; and made their 
attractions ine&ctual, as a rose growing by chance in 
the midst of the holly bush; and its formidable thorns 
would vainly tempt the hand of the passenger to cull its 
fragrant beauties. 

On her death, Mr Sedley invited Theodore to live 
with him as his friend and companion, and to assist him 
(which he was very capable of doing) in the education 
of bis only daughter, who was at school when Theodore 
first entered his family ; while Allen, who had resolved 
never to leave Theodore, was made principal clerk to Mr 
Sedley. 

But Theodore, faithful to his resolution, was not con- 
tented with saving Mr Sedley the fatigue of attending to 
business, and assisting him to form the mind of his child ; 
he devoted his fortune entirely to the purposes of charity, 
and his leisure hours to endeavor to comfort those who 
mourned from misfortune, or from the consciousness of 
guilt. But his most favorite mode of relieving distress 
was that of lending sums opportunely to tradesmen on 
the brink of bankruptcy, and by that means preserving 
them often from ruin ; for he knew that, had his father 
been so assisted, he and his mother should not have been 
reduced to absolute beggary, nor he have been obliged 
to leave college when about to distinguish himself there. 

In the meanwhile, Mary Anne Sedley grew in beauty 
and in virtue ; and Theodore was as fond of her as even 
her father was ; but, alas ! he found at length, that 
though their affection was the same in degree, it was not 
the same in nature ; and Theodore, looking upon himself 
as incapacitated by the crime of his early youth, to be- 
come the husband of Miss Sedley, or of any woman, 
resolved to undertake a long journey, and not to return 
tin Mary Anne was married. 

He at length summoned up resolution to communicate 
his mtentions to Mr Sedley, and he did so in the pre- 
sence of his daughter ; who started, and immediately left 
the room in tears. 
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" You see, Theodore, bow the idea of losmg you 
hurts that poor girl," cried Mr Sedley ; " have pity on 
her, if you have nont on me." 

" Ob, sir," replied Theodore, " allow me to have pity 
on myself." 

He then laid open to Mr Sedley the state of bis heart, 
and had the satisfaction of finding that Mr Sedley, de- 
spising the objections which might be ui^ed by the world 
against his giving his daughter to a man disgraced as 
Theodore had been, would rejoice to bestow her on tb's 
well-tried pupil of sorrow, this repentant child of error. 
Besides, he was convinced that his daughter loved him ; 
and in answer to Theodore's reasons for not marrying, 
which were such as he had urged on his trial, Mr Sedley 
answered, " Well, I shall say no more ; but Mary Anne 
shall decide." 

He then went in pursuit of her ; and having made 
known to her Theodore's love, he led the blushing but 
happy girl back into the room where be had left him, 
and Mary Anne heard from himself a disclosure of his 
passion, and the reason why he could not think of en- 
deavoring to gain her affections. 

" You need not take that trouble," replied Mary Anne; 
"for my father emboldens me to tell you, that my 
auctions are yours already." 

Away, for the moment at least, fled Theodore's dis- 
interested resolutions and sage principles of action. He 
was beloved, and he was happy ! But his fears returned ; 
and relinquishing again the hand which he had so fondly 
held, he exclaimed, " No; it cannot, must not be — ^and 
I am doomed to be miserable." 

" Mr Mortimer," cried Miss Sedley, (for Theodore 
had re-assumed his own name,) " you certainly have a 
a right to be as miserable as you please, but not to make 
me miserable also, and I own that my happiness depends 
on you. And how weak are your arguments against be* 
coming a husband ! Is it not said, Siat there is more 
joy in heaven over one sinner that repenteth, than over 
ninety and nine just persons that need no repentance ? 
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And why should we suppose that mortals should dare to 
treat widi coutumelj those whom the Deity regards with ^ 
looks of complaceucy f Besides, suppose that any one * 
were to approach me, as you choose to imagine such a 
thing possible, with your juvenile error, should I not 
feel myself and you above the reach of the petty malice, 
while I answered, " He makes me the happiest of 
women ?" 

^^ But could you be hapny, while conscious that I was 
to some people an object of SQom ^d aversion ?" 

''Why not? Those people ought to be, and must be, 
objects of scorn and aversion to me ; and could my hap- 
pmess be influenced by the opinion of the weak and the 
narrow-minded ? Your crime was real and great, but so 
have been your virtues ; and why should one crime be 
deemed heavy enough to outweigh many good actions ?'' 
'' But to have my children reproached with their 
Cither's crime !" 

" Let them hear of it first from you — ^let them see how 
one fault can embitter a man's whole life, and they will 
tremble how they err themselves. Nor is it possible for 
children to be taught by an^ one to regard that parent 
with contempt, whose active vutues they are in the daily 
habit of witnessing. Once for aB, remember that these 
fears are only fears, and may never be realized ; whereas 
our mutual love is reality ; and if fear is to be conqueror 
in this business, I shall be the sacrifice to what you 
*im2^ine is virtue, but what I consider as weakness. Ya 
one tbmg more ; remember I myself am a natural child, 
and to some might be an object of scorn." 

Theodore was in love — ^Mr Sedley was eaniest in his 
solicitations, and Mary Anne— oh, how eloquent Mary 
Anne was ! Theodore at length accepted the hand she 
offered — ^he married, and was happy. Nor had bis wife 
and children ever reason to lament or recollect the re- 
pented crime of his youth, except when the remembrance 
of it cast a cloud over his brow, and forced him firom 
their dear society, to indulge the salutary sorrow in tem- 
porary solitude. Meanwhile Mr Sedley, contemplating 

14 
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with pride the active virtues of Theodore, used to sayfo 
himself with a tear of honest self-approbatiop ; 

** Society owes me a great deal. Had I given Theo- 
dore up to the laws of his country, he would not have 
lived to benefit and ornament it. Aye, well does tiie 
French proverb say, * ^i n^est que juste est'durf and 
I bless tne day when I ventured to foi^t the magistrate 
in the man. 

*^ But was it right to forgive him ? and would not per- 
sons act very unwisely and wickedly, who should pardcxi 
^eat criminals in general, and let them loose on society, 
m hopes that they might one day or other turn out sages, 
Howards, and lawgivers?^ 

Alas! there are few Theodores. StiH, liiou^ for 
blood I would have blood, except in very few cases iiH 
deed ; I venture to express my wishes that the punidi- 
ment of death was not so dreaafuDy frequent as it is. I 
wish that our legislators would not be so lavish of life, 
that important gift, which no one can restore ; but would, 
contenting themselves with inflicting such punishment on 
ofienders as does not preclude hope, put it in dieir power, 
by a revision of their criminal laws, to bid the trembling 
wretch repent, and live. 



NOTE. 

I beg leave to give the following extract from the entertaining^ 
Memoirs of Mr Cumberland, that veteran in the field of liteiatiire, 
whose mind, as rich and inexhaustible as the purse of Fortunatos, \» 
always able to answer to his various demands on it, and has for yean 
supplied an adnuj|jing world with the choicest stores of amusement and 
instruction. 

<< How liable he, (Dr Bentley,) was to deviate from the strict line of 
justice by his partiality to the side of mercy, appears from the anecdote 
of Ihe thief, who robbed him of his plate, and was seized and brought 
before him with the very articles upon him^ The natural process in 
tl^s man's case pointed out the road to prison. My grandfather's pro* 
cess was more summary, but not quite so lesal. 

" While commissary Greaves, who was then presenti and of counsel 
for the college ex officio, was expatiating on the crime, and prescribing^ 
the measures obviously to be taken with the offender, Doctor Bentley 
interposed, saying, < Why tell the man he is a thief? He knows that 
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well enoii^ widiout thy information, OreavM. Hark ye» fellow, thou 
seest the trade which thou hast taken up is an unprofitable trade ; there- 
fixe ^t thee gone ; lay aside an occupation by which thou canst get 
nothing but a halter, and foUow that by which thou mayst gain an 
honest livelihood.' 

* ''Having said this, he ordered him to be set at liberty, asainst the 
die remonstiances of the bystanders, and insisting upon it that the fel- 
low was duly penitent for his offence, bade him go his way and never 
steal again. 

" I leave it to those (says Mr Cumberland) who consider mercy 
as one of man's best attributes, to suggest a plea for the informality of 
this proceeding." 

And I request such of my readers as may be uidined to censure 
with bitterness the lenity of Mr Sedley, to recollect, that if he erred, 
he had the honor of eiriog in the same manner as did the greatand 
excellent Dr Bentley. 



THE MOTHER AND SON. 



Emilt ViLXiARS, an almost portionless, but very beau- 
tiful orphan, had long been the idol of the men and the 

envy of the women, in a large country town in shire; 

when Mr Melboqme, then high sheriff for the county, 
saw her at an assize ball, and was so captivated with 
her beauty, that in a short time aiter he made her an 
ofierofhis band, which being readily accepted, he set 
off for London directiy, in order to make such prepara- 
tions for their marriage, as were worthy his fortune and 
the merits of his intended bride. 

In the meanwhile, the happy Emily and her happy 
uncle, a thoughdess and dissipated, but kind hearted 
man, who had been to her at once a guardian and a pa- 
rent, were the constant theme of conversation in the 

town of . Some of their friends, at a large party, 

kindly iusinuated, that Mr Melbourne's going to London 
had a suspicious appearance ; for why could he not have 
sent to order all he wanted ? Another lady, after vainly 
endeavoring to establish it as a fact, that a very terrible 
hereditary disease was in Mr Melbourne's family, ob- 
served with a sigh, that such disproportionate matches 
seldom turned out well; while a disappointed father, who 
thought his daughter quite as handsome as Emily, ob- 
served, that he did not think Mr Melbourne's fortune 
was as large as was supposed ; and his wife kindly ad- 
ded, ^^ Whatever it is, Miss Villars can spend it, I dare 
say." 

Still, whatever envy and disappointment might suggest, 
every one believed that Miss Villars was about to be 
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most fortunately married; and, to use an expression 
which I ha^e often beard with disgust ironi the lips even 
of youth and beauty, every one thought that she had 
made a very good catch in the matrimonial line. 

Meanwhile, the &ir object of these kind remarks watf 
looking forward with deught to her apparently smiling 
destiny, and was preparing, unconsciously to herself, to 
realize the fears of some who loved, and of many who 
envied her. 

True — ^Mr Melbourne had youth, a fine person, ele- 
gant manners, and an immense fortune ; and so captiva- 
ting was he in appearance, that Emily, as she saw him 
ride into town with the judge beside him in his carriage, 
could not help wishing herself the wife of so charming 
a man. But in every respect but fortune, Emily was 
his superior ; and, however splendid may be the posses- 
aoQS of a man, and however specious his manners ; 
unless his heart, temper, and oispoiation accord with 
those of the woman he marries, she wiU soon find, if she 
has sense and sensibility, that her proudest mansion is 
but a gorgeous prison, and that the envied idol abroad 
may be a hopeless wretch at home. 

Emily Villars united to youth and beauty, quick talents, 
strong sensibility, and a heart deeply susceptible of kind- 
ness, and equally susceptible of injuries. Wherever she 
loved, she exacted ardent love in return ; wherever she 
paid attention, she eagerly expected it; and this disposi- 
tion, which, to a husband by whom she wa^ beloved, and 
whom she tenderly loved, would have been the charm 
. and cement of their union, was the likely means to make 
her life unhappy with a husband of sluggish"^ affections 
and of fashionable indifference. 

Mr Melbourne was a man of the world, a man of in- 
trigue, and a man of fashion. He loved to have the 
smartest carriages, the best horses, and the handsomest 
mistress in London ; and at length a new caprice and 
vanity urged iiim to wish to have the most beautiful wife ; 
therefore, when he saw Emily Villars, and deemed her 
the most beautiful girl that he had ever seen, he resolved 
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of by Mr Theodore ; but that, on his marriage with Mrs 
Sedley, a sharp, clever, managing woman, with all her 
wits about her, and one who would have her own way, 
she had got from him the whole secret concerning Mr 
Theodore and me, which weighed on his mind and ruin- 
ed his health ; and on the discovery of the body of a 
murdered person in the well, she had insisted that he 
should cause Mr Theodore to be taken up, if ever he 
was seen in England again. 

" And sure enough he was known, and taken up soon 
after in London, while e^^pecting me at an inn in Hol- 
born. Instead of him, I found a letter from him informing 
me of what had passed ; and the misery and indignation I 
felt were so great, that they completely made me insensi- 
ble of the pleasure I should otherwise have experienced, 
at finding by the same letter, that he was, by the death of 
a relation, become possessed of a considerable fortune. 
But I should have set off direcdy for Mr Sedley's house, 
had not Mr Theodore positively forbid my visits to him 
in prison, unless I would come so disguised that no one 
could know me." 

" But suppose, sir," said the same gentleman who had 
spoken before, " you had died before Mr Theodore's trial 
came on ! I think your friend incurred a very foolish 
risk by his fine scheme of standing a trial to clear his 
reputation publicly, for he might have been hanged not- 
witstanding his innocence." 

" No, sir," replied Allen, " not so — real gratitude does 
not do its work by halves ; I took the precaution, know- 
ing a little of the law, to go and discover myself to my 
sister and her son, and I put it in their power to prove 
'beyond the possibility of doubt, on the day of trial, should 
any accident happen to me, that I was alive and well 
after Mr Theodore was taken up for having murder- 
ed me. • 

" To conclude ; I concealed myself, as Mr Theodore 
desired, till today ; and here I am, to prove Mr Theo- 
dore's innocence of the crime of murder, and do justice 
to his many virtues." 
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This story impressed every auditor with the strongest 
feelings of pity and admiration for Theodore, while it also 
raised the relater in every one's esteem ; and the late 
criminal at the bar was congratulated and complimented 
by some of the first characters in the county. Mrs Sed- 
ley, meanwhile, had stolien unobserved out of court. She 
bad prided herself on making her husband accuse Theo- 
dore, in order that she might prove her power over him ; 
and believing implicitly in her own sagacity, she had per- 
suaded herself that he was guilty, and that his conviction 
would terd to confirm more than ever the general opinion 
of her superior intelligence. Nor, to do her justice, was 
it possible for any one not to own, that after the discovery 
01 the body, which so many circumstances seemed to 
prove to be the body of Allen, though it afterwards turned 
out to be that of one William Althorpe, it was an act of 
necessary justice in Mr Sedley to take up Theodore on 
suspicion of having murdered him, and so far she was 
perfectly right in instigating her husband to take the steps 
which he did. But she was not right in detailing every 
where, with eager and indefatigable minuteness, all the 
circumstances which had attended Mr Sedley's acquaint- 
ance with Theodore. She was not right in endeavoring 
to prejudice the mmds even of his jurymen against the 
unhappy youth, and m causing paragi*aphs relating to the 
whole business to appear in the provincial and other pa- 
pers ; and her conscience now whispered her that she had 
done this, and in so doing, had acted the part of a malig- 
nant persecutor. And wherefore had she done it ? 
Merely out of opposition to her husband, and because he 
persisted in believing thtl he had acted right in not giv- 
ing up the youthful criminal to justice. Therefore, when- 
ever she told the story, it had been interlarded with 
" but had Mr Sedley been so fortunate as to know me 
then, had he consulted troe, and taken my advice, this 
childish, wicked action of his, which he calls generous^ 
would not have been performed ; and then the poor, 
unfortunate, good, honest creature Allen would have been 
alive to this time ! for this wretch Theodore would have 
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to marry her. He did so, and looked forward mih de- 
light to the gratification which his pride would receive 
the ensuing winter from the homage which would be 
paid to het charms in London*; and while Emily's de- 
lighted guardian gave her <o him at the altar, rejoicing 
that he had lived to see his niece's happiness secured, he 
was far from suspecting that he had united her to a 
man who had too litde taste to value or cultivate her 
talents ; too little sensibility to delight in the almost mor- 
bid extent of hers; and to whom her beauty, splendid as 
it was, would soon cease to be of great importance, ex- 
cept as the means of triumph to his vanity. 

After a residence of some months at their country 
seat, and a long tour through Wales, during which Em- 
ily observed in her husband an insensibility to the beau- 
ties of nature which ill accorded with her ardent admira- 
tion of them, they repaired to the metropolis, and took 
possession of a large and magnificent house in Grosvenor 
square, where Emily was soon intix)duced into all the 
gaieties of modish life. 

Emily was new to the world, and particularly so to 
the fashionable world ; hence, when she gave her hand 
and her heart to Mr Melbourne, she imagbed that not 
only the wish, but the opportunity of future conquest 
was gone forever ; and that whatever admirati'on her 
beauty might excite, it would be silent and respectfiil — 
admiration, such as she might obseive without a blush, 
and her husband without a &own. But she soon found 
that she had been mbtaken ; for she beheld herself as 
much the object f>f particular attention from men of 
all ages as if her hand and' heart had as yet been undis- 
posed of; and, to her infinite surprise, she saw that Mr 
Melbourne observed it not only without alarm, but with 
obvious pleasure. Nor could she behold his tranquillity 
on these occasions without uneasiness, as she had always 
considered jealousy as a necessary attendant on real love ; 
and therefore, she sometimes feared that Mr Melbourne's 
tranquillity might be the result of decaying affection ; but 
5ver ready to flatter herself, she the next moment attri- 
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bated Us mm^ froid to fab oaofideooe in ber virtue ; 
and being ooafiDced that fae would never have reason 
to deem has eoofidence misplaced, she gave hoself up 
to ifae «ijo3rmeQt of universal admiration, and ei^riy 
pursued the gay career which Mr Melbourne had thought- 
lessly encouraged her to begin. But her gaiety was 
soon interrupted by a very unwelcome discovery; name- 
ly, that Mr Melbourne was as tnily a man of high ton, 
as ibose who made her the object of their homage* 
She found that, if men of &shion admired her, women 
of lashion adnured her husband ; and that if she did 
not inspire jealousy in his bosom, it was most decidedly 
the inmate of her own. 

At first, her feelings, never under the control of her 
reason, vented themselves m tears and sullenness ; and 
instead of enjoying the attention paid to her wherever she 
appeared, she was employed in watching the attention 
wluch Mr Melbourne paid to others ; till, having observ- 
ed that his vanity was gratified by the visible jealousy 
which she could not help betraying, and that he beheld 
with cold conceit the torments which she endured, wound- 
ed pride conquered the pangs of apprehensive afiection, 
and ^e resolved to be as fickle and as indifferent as he 
was. 

At this moment, this important moment, a new lover 
was added to her train ; a man whose admiration could 
instantly raise the object of it into the idol of the day, and 
who bad the reputation of never having sighed in vain. 
He was celebrated also for never having lost any conquest 
which he bad gained. He continually forsook, but had 
never been forsaken. Even Mr Melbourne lost all his 
wonted tranquillity and confidence in bis wife's attach- 
ment to himself, when he saw her the Qbject of Colonel 
Dorville's attentions ; and in bis turn, spite of his pride, 
he became watchful and suspicious. 

But, alas ! these symptoms of afiTection were now ex- 
hibited too late ; he had sported with Emily's feelings, 
with Emily's pangs ; and she had learnt to disregard his* 
He had weaned her heart firom him, by wounding her 
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pride ; for be had delighted in exciting her jealousy by 
marked attention to other women ; and above all, he had 
set her an example of infidelity. 

" At length," said the deluded Emily to herself, " my 
hour of revenge is come ! and the husband who wanton- 
ly threw firom him the heart that was whdiy his, shall 
feel in his turn the pangs which he inflicted." In vain 
did she recollect that Mr Melbourne's disinterested love 
had raised her from obscurity to distinction; she had 
learnt to thbk that her charms might have 'procured her 
a hi^er rank in life, as lords and dukes had oflTered her 
their vows of homage, and made her look on the love of 
Mr Melbourne as a tribute due to her excelling graces. 

Still, when she uttered her threats of revei^e against 
Mr Melbourne, the emotion which made her voice falter, 
and her Up tremble, proved a degree of pique towards 
her husband, which shewed that all love for him was not 
extinguished; and had he, following the impulse of his 
heart, confessed his past errors and his present jealousies, 
their union might, perhaps, have been cemented again. 
But Mr Melbourne's jealousy unfortunately shewed itself 
in bitter sarcasm, and a sort of proud defiance ; and 
while he angrily interferred to prevent the now increasmg 
levities of his wife, he seemed to have no Consciousness 
of the culpability of his own conduct. 

But whatever may be the ill conduct of a husband, 
cruelly deluded indeed must that wife be who thinks his 
culpability an excuse for hers, or seeks to revenge her- 
self on her tormentor, by following the bad example which 
he sets her. She is not wiser than the child, who, to 
punish the waU against which he has struck his head, 
dashes his fist against it in the vehemence of his ven- 
geance, and is himself the only sufferer from the blow. 

All chance for the recovery of the lost happiness of 
Mr Melbourne and his vrife, was not, however, entirely 
over. Emily was on the eve of becoming a mother ; and 
as the appointed time drew near, a thousand ne>y and 
delightful sensations throbbed at her B^art, and promised 
*' to wean her from the world she loved too weD." She 
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bad always been ibod ofcfaildreo; and die hope of hav- 
iDg a child of her own, awakened all die km; dormant 
sensibilities of her nature ; and even Mr ^lelboume was 
regarded by her with kindness and oomplacencj, as the 
father of the anxiou^ expected offipring. 

Mrs Melbourne had resoked that her confinement 
should take place at the oountzy seat, that she might be 
attended by an old and &vorite practitioner in the neigh- 
borhood ; and Mr Melboome was eager to promote the 
execution of this plan, in order to remove her from the 
dangerous society of Colonel Dorrille. Into the country, 
therefore, she hastened ; and while looking forward to 
the joy of being a mother, she bcve without repining, die 
temporary seclusion to which she was for a time obliged. 

At length she gave birth to a son and heir, which was 
warmly welcomed both by Mr Melbourne and hb family ; 
and in a succession of virtuous and pleasing occupatkxis, 
arising from maternal love, the joys of vanity and the gid- 
dy delights of the world wer& for a ticne forgotten ; and 
had Mr Melbourne condescended to be a sharer in them, 
this unfortunate, but truly lovely and fascinating young 
woman, might still have been the pride of her husband 
and the idol of his family. But Mr Melbourne, too fash- 
ionable to bear to be supposed enamored of his wife, soon 
relapsed into his usual inattention, and would have been 
a stranger at home, had not Colonel Dorvill^ unexpect- 
edly taken up his residence in the neighborhood. 

Too proud to appear jealous, Mr Melbourne iastandy 
waited upon him, and invited him to his house, and Colo- 
nel Dorville instandy accepted the invitation ; nor could 
Mrs Melbourne see without resentment, that her husband, 
as if wholly indifferent to the care of bis honor, had 
thought proper to introduce as his guest into the house, 
the man whose attentions to her had been too marked to 
be misunderstood, and who was universally known to 
be as successful as be was daring. 

But she soon lost all inclination to blame this strange 
step of Mr Melbourne, when she found how much the 
society of Colonel Dorville added to her happiness ; when 
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she found afl her wishes anticipated by his eager, yet 
respectful attentions; when his delighted eye wasfcmdty 
fixed on her as she luUed her infant to sleep on her lap ; 
and when his lips breathed forth half-uttered accents of 
admiration and tenderness, while she devoted herself to 
the most vigilant attendance on her child at a time when 
it labored under a severe indisposition ; and when he anx- 
iously sat by the side of the sick infant, while its inatten- 
tive father was enjoying the noisy pleasures of the chase ; 
besides, the man who thus shared her anxieties, and sooth- 
ed by his attentions the wound inflicted by the neglect of 
her husband, was one whose graces excited the adnura- 
tion of all women, and the envy of all men ; and this^cap- 
tivating being lived but upon her smiles, and wished to 
exbt only as long as he was dear to her ! Nor, master as 
he was of the art of dissembling, did Cdonel DorviUe on 
this occasion express more than be felt. He was serious- 
ly in love for the first time in his life ; and his passion was 
likely to be a lasting oop., if any passion that has not 
esteem for its basis can be allowed to be durable in its 
nature. 

To be brief } while Mr Melbourne, with seeming calm- 
ness, but real anxiety, was, lest he should appear jealous 
of his rival, madly exposing his wife to the seductions of 
a practised libertine, that unhappy wife was listening to 
those seductions ; and, strange to say, while she drew in 
with greedy ears his flatteries on her maternal tenderness, 
she was gradually preparing her mind to admit of her 
unnatural desertion of that child, her care of whom made 
her appear so amiable. Such are the inconsistencies of 
hundan feeling and character. 

At this dangerous moment, the uncle and former guar- 
dian oi Mrs Melbourne became a bankrupt, and Mr Mel- 
bourne refused to assist him in any other way than by 
allowing him a small annuity for life ; and tiiat only on 
condition that he should retire into Wales, and not dis- 
grace their state by his poverty, when they came down 
to their family seat. 

This conduct, ibisconditiond kindness to an faumUed 
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and her mar rektioo^aDd one whom she so 
Teiy tenderijr loted, initated her already excessi^'e sensi^ 
bSaiy akooitlD madness ; and her feelings were rendered 
stiD more panrfid by the intelligence,' that the broken- 
faeaited aid man, being obliged by poirerty to accept Mr 
Helmiinie's oogracious bounty, had, as soon as he arrived 
athb retreat, gron way to a destructive habit of driking 
spirits in order to banish care, and that he had brought 
00 disordeis which threatened to be fiital. 

Emily immediate implored leave to hasten to her 
imde, bat her husband refused to grant it ; nor indeed, 
as she was a nurse, was such a journey desirable for her ; 
Ae then entreated Mr Melbourne to go himself; but 
this he postively refused ; and she was weeping over the 
feriom and unattended state of her exiled relative, when 
Cohmd Dorville insisted on going to liim himself ; and 
having obtained a letter of introduction to him, he set off 
for Wales, with the blessings and thanks of die grateful 
Emily. 

He arrived time enough to attend the last moments of 
the dying man, and to deserve, by his patient attendance 
on him, his thanks and prayers. He closed his eyes, 
he followed him to the grave with all the grace of seeming 
piety, and then returned to London with a quiet con« 
science, to seduce the nearest relation of the man whose 
dying breath had blessed him, and to make his kindness 
to the uncle the means of ruin to the niece. 

Mrs Melbourne received him with every expression of 
gratitude and -affection ; and in proportion as this kind 
action raised Colonel Dorville in her estimation, her hus- 
band sunk in it ; for, oh, how different had his conduct 
been ! * 

At length Mrs Melbourne was convinced by her sedu- 
cer's arguments, that it was right to leave the husband 
whom she could no longer love and esteem ; but she con- 
ditioned that her child should be the partner of her flight ; 
this, she, however, was soon convinced was impossible, 
as Mr Melbourne would have a right to seize it, and take 
it away from her wherever she was. She, therefore. 
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found that she must either give up her infanl or her 
lover ; and having, in a moment of fatal weakness given 
him a claim on her, to repent and retract was now impos- 
sible ; till at last she became convinced that it was her 
duty to be the companion of him whose happiness de- 
pended on her, and to leave the man whose happiness 
was wholly independent of her ; and in a rash and evil 
hour she left that infant whose sick couch she had bathed 
with tears — ^tiaat infant, whose life her watchful tender- 
ness had preserved, to the mercy of hired servants, and 
eloped to the continent with her fascinating seducer. 

At first, Mr Melbourne's grief, though he concealed 
it from every eye, was deep, and promised to be lasting; 
but eager to dissipate it, he joined a party to the He- 
brides, while the prosecution for a divorce was pending, 
and his litde boy was left at nurse m the neighborhood of 
his family seat. In a few months after, his marriage 
with Miss Villars was dissolved by act of parliament, and 
he married a second wife, not so young nor so beautiful 
as his first wife, but in rank and fortune superior to him- 
self. 

As soon as the divorce took place, Emily expected 
that Colonel Dorville, according to his promises, would 
marry her ; but she found with agony and indignation, 
that nothing was further from his thoughts, though he was 
passionately devoted to her,^ and though he had taste 
enough to value her for those talents and accomplish- 
ments which had been Wholly thrown away on Mr Mel- 
bourne. 

This refusal on his part, and expectation on hers, 
proved a constant source of contention between them ; 
nor was this ill-starred and guilty union cemented by a 
family. Vain were all their wishes on this subject— it 
was not allowed to these children of error to taste the pure 
joys of paternity ; year succeeded to year ; and the child 
whom Emily had abandoned was old enough to ask (ques- 
tions concerning his mother, and still she had no second 
child ; while Dorville and Emily were soured and disap- 
pointed. 
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" Alas !" said Emily to herself, " I have a child — and 
what would I not give to behold him once more !" and 
while her heart fondly yearned towards him, she felt in 
the bitterness of her soul, that in her regrets for the loss 
of her child, Mr Melbourne's injuries were well revenged. 

At length Colonel Dorville, who since the elopement, 
baid resided on the continent or in Ireland, was called to 
England on business ; and Emily accompanied him, 
fully resolved to obtain, if possible, a sight of her deserted 
son. Accordingly, she contrived to gain intelligence 
concerning him and Mr Melbourne ; y-et all she could 
learn was, that there was no child at the town house, but 
it was believed that there was a little boy at the country 
seat. " He lives then !" exclaimed Emily to herself, 
" and I may yet see him !" and immediately taking ad- 
vantage of Colonel Dorville's being gone Some miles out 

of town, fehe set off for , and concealing her face in 

a long thick veil, she ventured to leave her chaise, and 
set off on foot for the environs of Mr Melbourne's seat. 

But the agony of the moment when she first caught a 
glimpse of that hpuse where she had lived respected and 
beloved, and where she had first known the ti'ansports of 
a modier, was so overwhelming, that she sunk prostrate 
on the earth ; and her heart, her proud and indignant 
heart, by its incessant throbs, proclaimed, but too late, that 
it was not formed to endure with patience and content- 
ment the consciousness of crime and of disgrace. 

As she approached the lodge, she saw faces entirely 
new to her at the door of one of them ; and taking cour- 
age, she asked who lived at that fine house, and whether 
the family was down ? 

" The family is not down," was the answer. 

" But is there no one of the family down— no child or 
children ?" 

" There are no children by this lady. There is one 
littJe boy by the first." 

" By this lady ? Is Mr Melbourne married again ?" . 

" Oh, yes — ^and, belike, madam is not fond of chil- 
dren, for poor master Aubrey is sadly neglected by her 
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EmLT ViLLARS, an almost portionless, but very beau- 
tiful orphan, had long been the idol of the men and the 

envy of the women, in a large country town in ^shire; 

when Mr Melboqme, then high sheriff for the county, 
saw her at an assize ball, and was so captivated with 
her beauty, that in a short time aiter he made her an 
offer of his band, which being readily accepted, he set 
off for London directly, in order to make such prepara- 
tions for their marriage, as were wortiiy his fortune and 
the merits of his intended bride. 

In the meanwhile, the happy Emily and her happy 
uncle, a thoughdess and dissipated, but kind hearted 
man, who had been to her at once a guardian and a pa- 
rent, were the constant theme of conversation in the 

town of . Some of their friends, at a large party, 

kindly insbuated, that Mr Melbourne's going to London 
had a suspicious appearance ; for why could he not have 
sent to order all he wanted ? Another lady, after vainly 
endeavoring to establish it as a fact, that a very terrible 
hereditary disease was in Mr Melbourne's family, ob- 
served with a sigh, that such disproportionate matches 
seldom turned out well ; while a disappointed father, who 
thought his daughter quite as handsome as Emily, ob- 
served, that he did not think Mr Melbourne's fortune 
was as large as was supposed ; and his wife kindly ad- 
ded, " Whatever it is, Miss Villars can spend it, I dare 
say." 

Still, whatever envy and disappointment might suggest, 
every one believed that Miss Villars was about to be 
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most fortunately married; and, to use an expression 
which I ha^e often beard with disgust from the lips even 
of youth and beauty, every one thought that she had 
made a very good catch in the matrimonial line. 

Meanwhile, the &ir object of these kind remarks watf 
looking forward with deUght to her apparently smiling 
destiny, and was preparing, unconsciously to herself, to 
realize the fears of some who loved, and of many who 
envied her. 

True— >Mr Melbourne had youth, a fine person, ele- 
gant manners, and an immense fortune ; and so captiva- 
ting was he in appearance, that Emily, as she saw him 
ride into town with the judge beside him in his carriage, 
cotild not help wishing herself the wife of so charming 
a man. But in every respect but fortune, Emily was 
his superior ; and, however splendid may be the posses- 
sicMis of a man, and however specious his manners ; 
unless his heart, temper, and oisposinon accord with 
ifaose of the woman he marries, she will soon find, if she 
has sense and sensibility, that her proudest mansion is 
but «L gorgeous prison, and that the envied idol abroad 
may be a hopeless wretch at home. 

Emily Villars united to youth and beauty, quick talents, 
6tiong sensibility, and a heart deeply susceptible of kind- 
ness, and equally susceptible of injuries. Wherever she 
loved, she exacted ardent love in return ; wherever she 
paid attention, she eagerly expected it; and this disposi- 
tion, which, to a husband by whom she wa^ beloved, and 
whom she tenderly loved, would have been the charm 
. and cement of their union, was the likely means to make 
her life unhappy with a husband of sluggish^ affections 
and of fashionable indifference. 

Mr Melbourne was a man of the world, a man of in- 
trigue, and a man of fashion. He loved to have the 
smartest carriages, the best horses, and the handsomest 
mistress in London ; and at lengdi a new caprice and 
vanity urged iiim to wish to have tibe most beautiful wife ; 
therefore, when he saw Emily Villars, and deemed her 
• the most beautiful girl that he had ever seen, he resolved 

14* 
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Aubrey, child-like, longed for all. the pretty things that 
he saw ; while his mother beheld with unspeakable agony, 
that her son, and the heir of thousands, find who, had she 
remained the wife of his father, might have indulged all 
his little whims and wishes, was now obliged to be con- 
tented with what a solitary sixpence could procure him. 
This distress was a foolish one, but it was natural. It 
was better for a child that he should not have more 
mcHiey to spend ; and so Mr Evelyn thought ; but Emily 
felt as if his disappointment was owing to her guilt ; and 
unable to bear the longing looks which he gave the toys 
and sweets after his slender pittance was expended, she 
accosted him, and in a faltering voice told him he was 
such a sweet boy, that whatever he wished to have, she 
would pay for. 

" Thank the lady. Master Aubrey," cried the footman ; 
and the child, with the smile oi a cherub, as Emily 
thought, looked up in her face, smiled, and said, " Thank 
you, ma'am." 

It was too much to bear — ^her child had spoken to her 
— ^liad thanked her — had thanked tlie mother who 
The thought was insupportable ; and Emily, turning away, 
hurried through the crowd to mdulge her tears. When 
she returned, she found Aubrey with his hands full of 
toys ; and as soon as he saw her, he came running to her, 
crying, " May I have all these ?" 

" Oh, yes !" replied Emilys" but will you kiss me 
for them ?" Tlje child put up his pretty mouth to her 
directly, and Emily kissed him so fondly, and so often, 
that the child struggled to get free. 

At length, being loaded with toys and sweetmeats, 
Aubrey wished to go home and shew his treasures to Mr 
Evelyn ; and Emily followed him till they came near a 
path leading to the parsonage ; there she stopped — it 
was the last time that she should see Aubrey again for 
many, many years perhaps ; and unable any longer to con- 
trol her emotions; she begged the footman to stop one mo- 
ment ; then, kneeling down, she clasped her arms round 
her child, wept over him, and blessed him. " Take this," 
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sbe cried, " and keep it for my' sake" — (giving him her 
watch and seals) — " and you, young man," she continued, 
addressing the servant, << tell your roaster, that the lady 
who gave this watch to Master Melbourne, thanks and 
blesses him, and humbly hopes that he will continue his 
fatherly care and instruction to him, dsid try to make him 
m every respect like himself." Then folding the aston- 
ished boy in a last embrace, she made the best of her 
way to her chaise, and in a tumult of contending emotions 
was conveyed back to London. The next day, C!olonel 
Dorville returned with her to Ireland. 

When Mr Evelyn saw the little boy returning, loaded 
widi toys and sweetmeats, he eagerly ran out to meet him, 
and inquire how he procured them. 

" CSi, ar," replied the footman, " a lady bought them 
for Master Aubrey, and she gave.him this fine watch too, 
and bade him keep it for her sake;" and here he 
stopped, for Mr Evelyn had seized the watch, and seeing 
E. v. on one of the seals, was convinced that the child 
had seen his mother ; and his frame shaking with emotion, 
he continued gazing on the seal, and inattentive to every 
tfamg else. 

At length, he shook off the feelings that oppressed 
him, and was going to ask more about tibe lady, when the 
footman said, " And, sir, the lady sent a message to you." 

** To me ! " cried Mr Evelyn, starting. 

**Yes, sir— she said — she said — ^lack-a-daisy, what 
was it? do you know. Master Aubrey?" 

" She said I was a sweet litde Doy," answered the 
child. 

" No, no— 4hat was not it ; she said, Tell your master 
that I thank and bless him, and beg him to keep Master 
Melbourne, and make him as good a man as himself; 
aye — ^no, tiiat 's wrong— and make him quite like your- 
self, ar." 

"Did she, did slie say so?" cried Mr Eveljrn, hurry- 
ing into his study, and shutting the door after him. But 
almost instantiy re-opening it, he called the footman and 
the little boy in. 

16* 
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" But did she not call herself any nana© ? " asked Eve- 
lyn. 

" No— but 1 think she must be near a-kin to Master Au- 
brey ; for she kissed hira, and cried over him, and bless- 
ed him so ; I declare, I never see'd any thing of the like 
before — it was quite moving, she took on so. " 

" Was she not very beautiful ? " said Mr Eveljm. 

" Ye — yes, she was a likely woman enough ; only you 
see, sir, she was so very pale, and her eyes looked a little 
red or so, from crying so muchi " 

" But was not die tone of her voice very sweet ? " 

" Why, as to that, 1 can't well say, sir, for she was a 
little hoarsish, as one may say, from taking on so ; and 
she-sobbed, as it may be, so — " Here he imitated a sob ; 
but Mr Evelyn did not think it could be at all like Emily's 
sob. However, there was no doubt that she it was who « 
had accosted her son, and sent the message to him ; and 
50 strict were Mr Eveljm's principles, that, findmg how 
strong the emotion was which this circumstance excited 
in his usually well governed mind, he rejoiced that she 
had not paid a visit to the parsonage ; but still more he 
rejoiced to find that she had still some of the feelings of 
a mother ; and from that hour, he taught the little Au- 
brey, in his prayers for his father, his friends, and fellow 
creatures, to pray for his mother also. 

But the unexpected appearance of Mrs Villars, as she 
now called herself, so near his habitation, unsettled Mr Eve- 
lyn's mind for some time. He had made the servant and 
the child describe minutely, all she said, looked, and did; 
and the litde Aubrey was endeared to him by having been 
the means of procuring for him, his once loved Emily's 
thanks and blessings. He was pleased to think that she 
knew he had the care of her son ; and as the tlioughts of 
happier days thronged to his remembrance, he could not 
help saying to himself; " Ah ! had she married me, she 
would never have been guilty ! I should have loved her so 
truly, so devotedly, she could not have had the heart to 
leave me ; but Mr Melbourne, a gay, faitl Jess husband — ** 
Here he paused, shocked at his own want of principle ; 
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for he found that, seduced by the whisperings of still 
powerful affection, he was seeking to excuse an adul- 
teress. 

But to return to Mrs Villars ; — 

The sight of her child, by awakening in her bosom 
every dormant particle of maternal tenderness, and 
creating there a constant craving for his presence, did 
not tend to reconcile her to the disgraceful situation in 
which her guilt had placed her ; and uneasiness of mind 
had such an effect on her temper, that she drove from 
his home to seek the consolations of company and the 
botde, the man for the enjoyment of whose society she 
had violated the most sacred ties. 

Nor was it long before Colonel Dorville, from. the 
indulgence of the vice of drinking, became an object 
of disgust to her ; and their domestic scenes were dai- 
ly embittered by mutual reproaches, and regrets that 
they had ever met. But their disputes usually ended in 
Emily's urging Colonel Dorville to make her his wife, 
and his positively refusing ; declaring at the same time, 
that the passionate love which he stilj felt for- her as a 
mistress, would vanish entirely, if he gave her the chil- 
ling name of wife. 

I will not dwell on the years of domestic wretched- 
ness which now succeeded to each other ; during which, 
Mrs Villars had reason to suspect that Colonel Dorville, 
spite of his fondness for her — a fondness, which not all 
their quarrels, and her change of temper could destroy, 
was addicted to low amours, and by that means gave the 
finishing blow to the faint affection which she bore him ; 
and it wzs at length with a sort of sad, vindictive plea- 
sure, that she reflected she was not his wife, and was at 
liberty to leave him. 

At this time, a young man about her own age be- 
came a constant guest at their house ; his name was Lo- ' 
rimer; and his manners, mild, elegant, and insinuating, 
formed a striking contrast to those of Colonel Dorville's 
riotous companions. Lorimer had also taste and talents, 
and there was a degree of pensiveness, almost amounting 
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to melancholy, in his appearance, which, Emily soon 
discovered, her society and her smiles alone had power 
to remove. Nor was it long before she discovered that 
Lorimer loved her, and not with a passion founded on 
the hopes of success which her situation gavehim, but 
with a degree of timid respect, which proved the delica- 
cy and sincerity of his' love. 

Some circumstances, not worth detailing, at length, 
however, emboldened Mr Lorimer to declare his af- 
fection, and Emily received it without displeasure ; for, 
so liable are we all to self-delusion, that she saw no ad- 
ditional crime in loving another man, as she was Colonel 
Dorville's mistress, not his wifo | and the consequence 
was, that, being roused almost to madness by some re- 
proaches of Cobnel Dorville, ending, as they commonly 
did, with the vain-glorious taunt that he defied her to 
leave him, for that no woman yet had ever had reso- 
lution to do that, dhe resolved to accept the offered 
protection of Lorimer ; and, as reputation was lost to 
her for ever, endeavor at least to find quiet and content- 
ment. 

No words can do justice to the firantic rage of Colo- 
nel Dorville, when ne found that she was gone ; and 
his only consolation was the hope of vengeance ; but of 
fliis hope he was soon deprived. Aware of his violence, 
the lovers left the kingdom immediately, anc} changed 
their names. They did not indeed go abroad absolutely 
to avoid Colonel Dorville's resentment ; the delicate state 
of Lorimer's health made their residence in a warm cli- 
mate desirable ; but, as any agitation of mind had a dan- 
gerous effect on his health, Lorimer wished to spare to 
himself a rencontre with a man whom he was too ill to 
meet in the field. 

Abroad, and undisturbed, they remained several years ; 
and such was the constant attention which Mrs Villars 
paid her sick lover, that his mother, a woman of hi^ 
rank, but not of very scrupulous morals, wrote to thank 
her for her care of her son ; and kept up a regular 
correspondence ^th her. This circumstance, and the 
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unabated affection which Lorimer entertaiDed for her, 
led Emily to imagine probable, an event in wliich all 
her hopes weire fixed. She wished, she hoped to be- 
come the. wife of I^orimer, and to lose in that respect- 
able title the constant memorial of her misery and her 
frailties. • 

She had also another motive, independent of decided 
esteem and affection for him, which prompted this de- 
sire. She had always earnestly wished to be known to 
her son ; but as a mistress, she felt that she should never 
dare to solicit him to see her ; as a wife, she knew that 
she should be more courageous, especially if she was 
raised by her husband to the rank of a viscountess, as she 
well *knew the power of rank and title, even over the 
virtuous and the wise ; and 'had often seen women no- 
ticed on account of their situation in life, by those who 
would have turned from them with disdain, had they only 
been of the 'same rank as themselves. And this rank, 
this purifying rank, Lorimer had it in his power to be- 
stow on her ; for on the approaching death of his father, 
he would be a viscount; and Emily's heart throbbed 
with delight, while she imagined it possible, that as Lady 
Cardonnel she rrtight hope to be pressed to the heart of 
an affectionate child ! 

Little did she know the heart of Aubrey Melbourne, 
little did she do justice to the virtues of his preceptor ; 
she knew not, that one proof of real penitence, one re- 
pentant tear, one agonizing and remorseful sigh from his 
unhappy mother, would have more weight with Aubrey 
Melbourne, and the pupil of Mr Evelyn, than the im- 
posing sound of a title and the pomp of situation; that 
his mother, convinced of the error of her ways, would 
be more welcome, poor, destitute, and forlorn, to his 
bosom, thaii if she stopped at his door in her carriage, 
and presumed to hope f«r that respect from rank, which 
he had been accustomed to pay to virtue only. 

Emily continued to hope, and Lorimer, by his expres- 
sions of gratitude and love, to keep alive those hopes 5 
when an express arrived, informing him that his father 
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.was no more,«aDd Mrs Villars saw her lover at last Lord 
Cardonael ! 

But while she was daily expecting that he would 
o&r her in reality the title of wife, which he had so often 
given her in their hours of domestic happiness, Lord 
Cardonnel received another letter sealed with black, and 
she observed him to be violently agitated on the receipt 
of it ; while, contrary to his usual custom, he did not 
make her acquainted with the contents of it. Immedi* 
ately a sick feeling of fear and jealousy took possession 
of her heart — a feeling,^ prophetic as it were, of those 
which succeeded it ; when, after keeping her in suspense 
three days, Lord Cardonnel summoned up resolution to 
address her as follow :— 

*^ Your kind attentions, my dearest Mrs Villars, and 
your long and faithful affection, have so tenderly en- 
deared you to me, and your many charms and talents 
render you so worthy to grace any situation m life, that 
it was once my hope never to be parted from you again." 

" Once your hope !" exclaimed Emily, turning pale. 

'^ Yes, once my hope ; for, sorry am Ij to say, that 
hope is gone forever !" 

" For ever ! " cried Mrs Villars, and 'sunk fainting on 
the sofa. When she recovered. Lord Cardonnel, as deli- 
cately as possible, told her that the woman of his heart, 
the woman whom he had loved from childhood, had 
been forced by her father to marry another, thou^ her 
whole soul was devoted to him, about two years before 
he became acquainted with Emily ; tiiat his spirits having 
been greatiy depressed by his unhappy attachment, he 
had diligently courted Mrs ViUars's society, because he 
found that she only had power to dissipate his gloom ; 
and the consequence was, an attachment to her nearly 
as powerful as his former one had been. That, hopeless 
of ever possessing the object of -his first love, he had re- 
solved to offer his hand to her whose kind attentive care 
bad certainly prolonged his life, and in whom he had 
found a companion whose society was the charm of his 
existence. But that since his father's death be had 
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ceived a letter from the brother of his Amelia, encloinng 
a few . lines from herself, informing him that she was a 
mdow, and that, if he remained faithful to his first affec- 
tion, she was \^ing to bestow herself and a very con- 
siderable fortune on the man of her first affections. 

" I thought," added Lord Cardonnel, " that my tender 
attachment to you, my dear Mrs Villars, had closed my 
heart against any other impression whatever ; but this 
letter firom Mr Morley, and a few lines traced by a hand 
once so very dear to me, acted like magic on my feelings ; 
I again saw Amelia torn fix)m'my arms, bathed in tears, 
struggling in the cruel grasp of her imperious father, and 
forced reluctandy^to the altar with a man whom she detest- 
ed. I lived over again the agony of that moment, and then 
I recollected that Iheldin my hand the proof of the faith- 
ful attachment of that beloved girl, and that I was at lib- 
erty, after years of separation, to make her mine forever." 

" Say no more, say no more, my lord," cried Mrs 
Villars, in a voice of suppressed emotion, " obey the vir- 
tuous dictates of your heart, for virtuous they are. How 
can I, the guilty, fallen, disgraced Emily Villars, bear for 
an instant a competition with the pure object of your first 
love ? She, who was a tender mistress and an irreproach- 
able wife— rfie, and she 6nly deserves you ; go and re- 
ward her tried affection ! while I endeavor to expiate my 
crimes by lonely penitence, and bless the gracious bemg 
who thus in mercy chastises me." 

" Emily, dear Emily," cried Lord Cardonnel, trying to 
di^ her to his heart, " talk not thus, I beseech you." 

But Mrs Villars avoided his embrace, and with an air 
of repelling dignity replied, " my lord, when shall we set 
off for England ? From this time, we are, I trust, fHends 
for ever — ^but lovers no more." And the very next day 
they began their journey homewards. 

•As soon as they landed, Mrs ViUars insisted on Lord 
CardoDnePs leaving her, that'lady Maynel might not have 
the pain of hearing, that, though returning to marry her, 
he came attended by a mistress. 

"And now, and now," thought Emily, " I will see him 
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once more, and then, never, never see him again!" 
The idea was dreadful. Though remorse, and an ever 
upbraiding conscience, had forbidden her to be happy 
with Lord Cardonnel, still, as she- had by the constant 
practice of every domestic virtue merited his esteem as 
well as affection, the respectful tenderness which he con- 
sequently felt for her, and openly testified, had restored 
her in some measure to a little, though a very litde, self- 
complacency ; and therefore the prospect of being again 
left to tlie horrors of unsoothed, unmitigated remorse, was 
a blow, independent of her disappointment, which almost 
overwhelmed her reason ; besides, she thought that, had 
she become a wife, as I before observed, she could have 
ventured with some courage to implore her son's coun- 
tenance and affection. But^ now, a discarded mistress, 
and forced to owe her support to the lover who discarded 
her, how couW she bear to solicit an interview with Au- 
brey Melbourne ! 

Still, she could no longer exist without some intercourse 
with him ; and the first moment that she set her foot on 
the shores of England, Evelyn and his precious charge 
met her eye in fancy, wheresoever she turned ; and in 
the hope, though distant, of beholding the lovely boy 
grown up into the accomplished man, she sought conso- 
lation for the loss of Lord Cardonnel. 

On leaving her, his lordship hastened immediately to 
the house of Mr Morley, where Lady Maynel was ; but 
he desired Mrs Villars to expect his return on such a 
day. That day however arrived, but Lord Cardonnel 
came not, nor wrote ; and after enduring a state of sus- 
pense and expectation for two days more, Mrs Villars 
was painfully surprised one morning, by being informed 
that Lady Cardonnel wished to speak to her. 

" Lady Cardonnel !" exclaimed Emily, starting from 
her seat, and fancying that Lord Cardonnel was already 
married, and that his bride was below ; but recollectbg 
herself, she concluded that it was his lordship's mother 
who wished to see her, and she desired her to be intro- 
duced. 
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Lady CardoDoel, a woman of high fashion, in dress, 
in manner, and in morals, entered tlie room with the free- 
dom of an old acquaintance ; and, running up to Emily, 
kissed her in a most affectionate manner, and told her 
she had really longed for the pleasure of being intro- 
duced to her. 

Emily blushed, and recoiled from her new acquain- 
tance almost with disgust. She felt that she could not 
have courted the acquaintance of her son's mistress ; 
that she could not have afiectionately embraced the 
guilty companion of a child of hers ; and though bent 
down by the consciousness of her own frailty, she could 
not have endured to know- that her son was living in an 
illicit connexion. 

Not noticing her confusion, or her coldness. Lady 
Cardonnel, pressing her hand, exclaimed, " Now I see 
you, Mrs Villars, I do not wonder at my son's constant 
attachment to you, nor at the jealousy of a certain per- 
son." Emily started, and Lady Cardonnel smiled, and 
went on thus ; " I dare say you expected to see Cardon- 
nel instead of me ?" 

" I did, indeed." 

" And he was coming, I assure you ; but Lady May- 
nel, by dint of interrogation finding out whither he was 
coming, threw herself into hysterics, and vowed that if 
ever he saw you again she would never see him more." 

Emily turned very pale and faint, but she begged Lady 
Cardonnel to go on. 

" For my part," continued Lady Cardonnel, " I wish- 
ed my son to take her at her word, and see you again, in 
order that he might see her no more, for I assure you he 
has changed for the worse ; time has not laid so gentle 
a hand on Lady Ma3mel as it has done on you, Mrs Vil- 
lars ; the advantage is all on your side, believe me." 

" Lady Maynel has one advantage over me, madam," 
replied Emily with mournful solemnity, " which she her- 
self and Lord Cardonnel ought to prize beyond all others." 

*^And what is that?" asked Lady Cardonnel with 
surprise. 

16 
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" Innocence !" 

Lady Cardonnel looked still more surprised, but said 
nothing 5 she only patted the top of her snuff-box, and 
smiled with great meaning; then exclaimbg, "You 
are a deaTj comical, solemn soul," she went on witfi her 
story. ' 

" Cardonnel, poor dupe, thinking Lady Maynel's hys- 
terics a proof of the tenderness of her heart, and not of 
the irritability of her temper, promised not to see you 
again for some time to come ; but told her, he owed 
you so many obligations that he must be allowed to viat 
you occasionally, and pay you the attention and respect 
which you deserve ; and I, in a desperate rage, told him 
he would be a nasty ungrateful wretch indeed if be coi»- 
pletely sacrificed you to a woman who might not perhaps 
love him as well as you did. I protest I thought she 
would have killed me ! and innocencej my dear Mis 
Villars, was, as personified by her^ so monstrously ugty', 
that Cardonnel must have a terrible taste if he thought it 
made Lady Maynel at that moment prettier than you. 
I heard no more ; for a ' my dearest Amelia,' from Car- 
donnel, pronounced in a tragedy tone, made me quite 
sick, and I ran out of the room. In a little while be came 
to me and told me that he had pacified the tigress, as I 
call her, and she had consented not to exact a promise 
that he should never see you more, on condition that be 
did not keep his "appointment and come and see you 
now ; therefore he desired me to call on you, and I am 
come to express to you in person, how much I and our 
wnole family think ourselves obliged to you fa: that at- 
tentive care, that incessant watchfulness, to which Lord 
Cardonnel protests he owes his life." 

" I claim no merit, madam, for what I did," said 
Emily ; " Lord Cardonnel's life was then necessary to 
the comfort of mine." 

" You are a charming creature !" answered Lady Car- 
donnel, ^^ and I am sure my son would have been much 
happier with* you for a mistress, than with that tigress 
for a wife ; and upon my word, my dear Mrs ViUarSi if 
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Cardonnel should venture to visit you now and then, I am 
not sure that we shall not see the Viscountess Cardonnel 
arraigned for wilful murder !" 

" Believe me, madam,'' gravely replied Mrs Villars, 
*^ that Lord Cardonnel will not visit me now and then ; 
for J have a greater objection to receive his visits than 
Lady Cardonnel can ever have that he should pay them, 
and it was my fixed resolution to see him only once more, 
when we last parted ; prudence and propriety both forbid 
. OS to meet." 

" Alas, poor Cardonnel !" cried liis mother. " How- 
ever, my jdear, that gentle, sweet manner of yours makes 
me endure prudence in you, though I could not bear 
viragoish insolence — ^innocence I mean — ^in Lady May- 
Del, and I commend your delicacy and discretion. And 
now for business. As Lord Cardonnel's mother, I con- 
jure you to accept this as a faint testimony of the sense 
which his whole family has of what he owes you." So 
saying, she laid a parchment on the table, and telling 
Emily she should see her again, she kissed her cheek, rain 
down stairs, jumped into her carriage, and drove away. 

Mrs Villars opened the parchment, and found it a deed 
of settlement on herself for life, and to so large an amount 
that she was ashamed to accept it. Bcit in vain did she 
write to Lady Cardonnel on the subject ; all remonstrance 
was vain ; and Emily wished, though she dared not ex- 
pect, that, some day or other, her son would enable her 
to exempt herself from this painful pecuniary obligation. 

Eleven years had now elapsed since porville (now 
General Dorville) had mourned the loss of Emily, the 
only woman whom he ever really loved; and still no 
second attachment filled up the void which she had left 
in his heart, nor had time at all alleviated the resentment 
which he felt against her for having left him, and at the 
same moment given a mortal blow to his love and vanity. 
Indeed ;the blow to the latter was so great, that^orville, 
fearing to encounter the raillery of his acquaintance, over 
whom in affairs of gallantry he had so often triumphed, 
rarely frequented the societies of which he had once been 
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the ornament ; and, a prey to disappointed passion and 
pride, he sought refuge from his feelings so onen in intox- 
ication, that the once fascinatbg seducer was now lost in 
the bloated midnight reveller ; and while in the morning, 
with shaking hand and almost tottering knees, he lounged 
along the streets of Dublin or London, a mournful exam- 
ple of premature decay, at night he rose from table armed 
with false fire, to kill at the theatres or the opera that 
time which he eould no longer enjoy ; and then returned 
to the tavern to lose his yet remaining reason in drunk- 
enness, and to be carried to bed lifeless as the clod of the 
valley. 

One evening, while he was carelessly lounging in the 
lobby at Drury-lane theatre, a lady whose face was near- 
ly hidden by a long veil, passed him hastily, and by her 
air and form, reminded him of Emily Villars— of that 
woman whom he had for years vably wished to see and 
reproach with her perfidy. The bare suspicion that the 
lady whom he saw was Emily, roused him from the de- 
bility of drunkenness, and left him only its in'itation; 
when just as he was going to follow her, he overheard one 
gentleman say to another, 
" Did you see that woman ?" 
" Yes ; who is she ? she is very beautiful." 
" Ah ! she is beautiful still, though turned forty. It 
is Mrs Villars, as she calls herself^ the divorced wife 

of ." 

Dorville stayed to hear no more ; but, rushing through 
the lobby, he overtook the unhappy object of bis search 
just as she was going to enter a very elegant carriage. 
Then, seizing her rudely by the arm, regardless of every 
one present, he dragged her back into the lobby ; and, 
while pale and trembling she shuddered in his grasp, he 
loaded her with the bitterest revilings, and called down 
curses on her head. At last his passion grew so out- 
rageous,! and even her life seemed so much ii^ danger 
fi-om his violence, that she exclaimed in terror, " Oh, 
heavens ! is there no one who will protect me ?" 

" I will, though I die for it," exclaimed a pale, sickly 
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looking young man, darting through the gathering crowd, 
and receiving on his arm the blow which the half frantic 
Dorville was aiming at his trembling victim. 

" You ! poor stripling ! you !" cried Dorville (foaming 
with passion as the determined youth endeavored to force 
her from his hold,) " 'Sdeath, sir ! who are you ! and 
by what right do you interfere ?" 

" By what right ! what right !" echoed the young man, 
apparently struggling to keep down a variety of mdignant 
feelings laboring in his bosom ; while, agonized by con- 
tending passions, Mrs Villars earnestly gazed on her pale 
and agitated champion. But -Dorville, again grasping her 
-arm with cruel violence, renewed his abuse of her, and 
his threats of her defender. 

" This is too much to bear," cried the youth ; " Vil- 
lain ! unhand her this moment ! or dread — " 

" Dread what ?" replied Dorville with a sneer ; " dread 
the force of thy arm, thou puny hero ?" 

" General Dorville," replied he, approaching him and 
speaking in a very low and faltering tone, " you reproach 
me witli the weakness of my frame ; know, sir, that my 
feeble infancy was robbed of a mother's care ; a villain 
lured her from my father's arms !" 

" What is that to me, sir ?" exclaimed the general ; 
*'you are an impertinent, meddling scoundrel, and I de- 
mand satisfaction !" 

" You shall have it, sir," returned the stranger ; " 1 will 
meet you when and where you please." Then in a dis- 
tinct but faint voice he added, " My name is Aubrey 
Melbourne, sir." 

At the sound of that name, Dorville started back with^ 
hcMrror and consternation ; and Mrs Villars, uttering a loud 
and dreadful shriek, sunk down in a swoon at the feet of 
her deserted child. 

*^ Mr Melbourne ! cried General Dorville, " any other 
man I could meet 5 but you — ^no, no — ^it is impossible !" 
So sapng, he rushed through the crowd and disappeared. 

In the meanwhile, some women who were passing, ad- 
ministered remedies to Mrs ViUars ; and young Melbourne, 

16* 
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Straining ber fondly to his bosom as sbe recovered, said 
in a whisper, " He is gone — ^he has left you to my care ; 
and with my consent, I will never, never part with you 
more I" 

" Oh ! my child ! my child !" cried Emily, hanging 
round his neck, " how little I have deserved — ^" 

" Hush !" replied he ; " this is no place for conversa- 
tion ; let me remove you hence." 

At this moment a servant appeared, sa)dng, " Mrs Vil- 
lars's carriage stops the way ;" and Melbourne imme- 
diately hurried her through the crowd ; but drawing back 
with a tone and gesture that spoke daggers to the heart 
of his mother, he exclaimed ; " No — I cannot enter that 
carriage ;" and ordered it to drive off. Then, seeing his 
own at some little distance, he assisted Mrs Villars into it, 
and jumped in after her himself. 

He found his mother had relapsed into a state of in- 
sensibility ; and the carriage had reached his house, and 
she was laid on the bed in the apartment formerly her 
own, before she recovered to a consciousness of her sit- 
uation. 

A loud and agonized shriek on her recovery proclaim- 
ed that she recognised her long deserted apartment ; but 
at this moment of horror and remorse, her pious and af- 
fectionate child presented himself before her. 

"Am I not in a dream ?" she cried ; " Can I, can 1 be 
in — " She could not go on. 

" You are in your own house," he answered, kissing 
her hand ; " you have been dreaming, and the dream has 
been a long and painful one ; but it is past, and you now 
wake, I trust, to real happiness !" 

A tide of various and discordant feelings rushed in upon 
the conscious mother, almost too weighty for her to en- 
dure and live. " My child ! my child ! can you— can 
you forgive me ?" she exclaimed. 

" Forgive you ! Do you expect a very implacable 
judge in the pupil of Mr Evelyn ? Would he were alive 
to see this day !" 

" He is dead, then !" faltered out Mrs Villars ; and for 
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several iniDUtes they were both too much oppressed to 
speak. At length Melbourne, recovering himself, en- 
deavored to divert his mother's attention by telling his 
own short story. He told her, that on his father's death, 
who had no children by his second marriage, he had 
found himself uncontrolled master of a large fortune, and 
bad resolved, if possible, to find his mother, and lure her 
back to the paths of virtue; that her change of name had 
misled him in his pursuit, and he had nearly given over 
his search as hopeless, when the same chance which ac- 
quainted Dorville that the lady who passed him in the 
l6l)By was Mrs Villars, informed him that it was his long- 
test-mother ; and he followed her nearly as soon as Dor- 
ville, but was impeded in his progress by the crowd. 

" But now," he cried, " I have found you, and we part 
no more ; for, O my mother ! if there be any ties that 
are likely to separate us — for your sake, for my sake, 
break them I conjure you !" 

" Whatever had been my ties," returned Mrs Villars, 
blushing, '^ this moment ^ould have forever annulled 
them ; but Lord Cardonnel, for whom I left Mr Dor- 
ville, is just married, after having made for me an ample 
provision for life — " 

" Which now you can restore to him untouched," 
eagerly interrupted Melbourne, ^^ as all my foilune is at 
your disposal, and General Dorville will not, I trust, 
drouble us with his visits." 

It was then settled that Mrs Villars should reside with 
her son at his country seat, and orders to prepare for 
their leaving London were immediately issued. 

In a short time, Mrs Villars, saw herself once more 
mistress of the house where she had given birth to her 
son, and where also she had madly deserted him ; while 
the image of her once fond and deeply injured husband 
incessantly haunted her ; and her heart being torn by 
mixed and contending emotions, it was a long time before 
she could prevail on herself to leave her room, or even 
let into her apartment the light of day. At length, 
however, the soothing attentions of her son, and her con- 
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sciousness that her repentance was not only agonizing 
but lasting, restored her in some measure to composure ; 
though, while she contemplated Aubrey's pale cheek, 
and the delicacy of his frame, she reflected with the most 
painful self-reproach, that, had she not forsaken him, be 
might have been as healthy as her anxious affection wbh- 
ed him to be. Happy, she thought, he might still be ; 
at least, as happy as the consciousness of a mother's dis- 
grace could allow him to be ; but she soon perceived that 
be was not happy, though he always professed himself to 
her to have no wish ungratified, now he had found bis 
raothen 

^^ A qudque chose le mciheur est bon** says the pro- 
verb ; and the truth of this, young Melbourne had expe- 
rienced ; though the cruel desertion of his mother had 
exposed his frame to many dangers, and his health to 
serious injury, it had been the means of bene6ting bis 
mind. 

Mr Evelyn was the vicar of the parish, a young man 
(as I have before observed) of exemplary piety and vir- 
tue, and who was indeed, in his practice, tbe village 
preacher so admirably described by Goldsmith ; and 
having always beheld with compassion the little Aubrey 
Melbourne's deserted infancy, he soon began to love him 
not only for the child's sake, but for the sake of his 
mother ; and when he was old enough to learn, he took 
such pleasure in instructing him, that he gave him daily 
lessons at his own house. 

Mr Melbourne bad suffered his son, on pretence that 
the country was good for his health, to remain at his 
nurse's cottage, even after he was old enough to demand 
the attendance of a preceptor ; but at length, being asham- 
ed of his neglect, he sent orders for Aubrey's removal to 
a public school. But against this Mr Evelyn warmly 
remonstrated ; and as he at the same time ofiered for a 
small sum to take him into his house, and undertake to 
fit him for . college himself, his objections were attended 
to, and his services accepted ; and Aubrey Melbourne 
became, in consequence, the happy inmate of the par- 
sonage. 
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Nor was Evelyn less happy to receive the child under 
his roof, than he to come to him — for was he not the 
child of Emily Villars ! 

" Dear child, I will be a father to you !" cried Eve- 
lyn, catching him to his heart ; and as he said so, tears 
of mingled pleasure and pain trickled down his manly 
cheek. 

Not many month's after, the circumstance of Emily's 

visit to took place ; and her watch and seals being 

in the custody of Mr Evelyn, were deposited m his cab- 
inet with a lock of her hair, the only memorial of her 
which he had allowed himself to keep ; and some of my 
readers at least vnil not be surprised to hear, that IVir 
Evelyn took care to wind up this watch every night. 
True, he did not want to use it ; but he persuaded him- 
self that it was good for the watch, and he did not choose 
to examine his motives very narrowly. 

From the day on which this watch arrived (as I have 
before observed) he taught Aubrey to remember his 
mother In his prayers ; and also foreseeing that the pe- 
culiar circumstances of Mrs Villars' situation might one 
day call for some instances of exertion and forbearance 
on the part of her son, he took great pains to impress on 
Aubrey's mind the highest sense of filial duty, and to 
convince him that no unwortbiness on the part of a pa- 
rent could exonerate the child from the most scrupulous 
observance of the virtues of filial piety, and that no sacri- 
rifice for the sake of a parent ought to be scrupled by a 
virtuous child. 

These lessons took deep root in tlie heart of young 
Melbourne ; and when Mr Evel3m informed him of his 

mother's situation, told him the story of her visit to , 

shewed him her gift to him, and, in short, told him all 
particulars relating to her — after the first burst of indig- 
nant sensibility had subsided, he felt a sort of romantic 
ardor to find her out, and endeavor to reclaim her ; and 
while he asked bis nurse, who lived near him, to tell him 
every particular of his infancy, and to inform him of all 
the instances which she could recollect of her fondness 
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for him, he secredy vowed to be to her an aflfecdonate pro- 
tector, whenever the obscurity in which she was involved, 
should, by his exertions, be removed. 

But filial love was not sufficient to shield his heart 
against the admittance of a tenderer passion ; and just 
before his father died, he had learned to sigh in secret for 
the daughter of a very opulent man who resided on an 
estate which joined to Mr Melbourne's. 

Most men, when they become possessed, as Aubrey 
Melbourne did as soon as his father died, of an ample 
fortune, would have supposed themselves worthy to ad- 
dress the daughter of any man not superior in rank ; but 
such was Aubrey Melbourne's diffidence of his own merit, 
such his painful consciousness of the sickliness of bis 
appearance, that though he had considerable personal 
attractions, and a mildly interesting grace of manner pecu- 
liar to himself, he dared not make known his affection to 
the object of it, from a conviction that he was doomed to 
sigh for her in vain. But his attachment was too visible 
to escape the eyes either of die young lady or her father, 
and each beheld it with delight ; and Mr Ellesmere, in 
expectation that young Melbourne would soon be the 
declared lover of his daughter, received very coldly the pro- 
posals of a gendeman for her, not quite equal to the former 
in present possessions. But Melbourne would never have 
had courage to declare himself, had not a litde circum- 
stance occurred, which at once unveiled the state of his 
own heart to Miss Ellesmere, and made her heart known 
to him. 

One evening that he was drinking tea at Mr Elles- 
mere's, a busy and prying neighbor came in and conr 
gratulated Miss Ellesmere on her approaching marriage. 
Clara blushed, and Aubrey Melbourne turned pale; 
while the lady went on to mention as the happy man, 
the lately rejected lover ; and Melbourne, deeming Cla- 
ra's confusion as a confirmation of the report, suddenly 
fell back in his chair, to all appearance dead. 

Terrified, beyond every consideration but thaj of Mel- 
bourne's danger, Miss Ellesmere rent the air with her 
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screams ; and whOe remedies were administered to the 
insen^ble youth, her arm supported his head, while her 
warm but trembUng lip was ever and anon pressed to his 
cold temples ; and when he at last recovered his senses, 
her eye met his with an expression of joyful but tearful 
tendejrness, whose meaning not even he could mistake. 
" Dear Aubrey !" cried £llesroere, " what was it that 
overset you thus ?" Aubrey blushed, and turned his fine 
eyes full of meaning first on Clara, then on the ofScious 
neighbor, and slowly left the room* EUesmere followed 
him ; and as he was mounting his horse, declaring him- 
self unable to stay, he shook him by the hand, and 
whispered him, " I see the state of your heart ; and my 
girl is yours, both heart and hand ; let us see you to- 
morrow to dinner, and if you can bring her to confes- 
gon, I hope before long to have the honor of calling you 
son in law." 

This abrupt but welcome declaration almost overpow- 
ered the weak spirits of Melbourne, and, bursdng into 
tears, he could not for a few minutes recover his speech ; 
but pressing EUesmere's hand, and uttering a " God bless 
yon !" firom the very bottom of his soul, he hastened 
home, not to sleep, but lie and meditate on his happy 
expectations. 

The next morning, before he rose, an express from 
London arrived, sent by his agent there, whom he had 
employed to endeavor to learn some tidings of his long 
lost mother ; and the messenger brought a letter inform- 
ing him that she had been seen in London at the theatre, 
in a private box, and alone, at the representation of "The 
Stranger 5" and that there, probably, he would see her 
himself. This was information to put all Melbourne's 
virtue to the test. It was his duty, he thought, to set off 
immediately in search of his deluded parent ; but then 
a dearer duly called hjra to Mr EUesmere's^ then again, 
on the contrary, how could he venture to go thither and 
contract an engagement, mconsistent, perhaps, with the 
sacred duties which he was about to enter upon with 
regard to his mother ? . 
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These various and discordant duties and feeUngs 
agitated him for some time ; at length filial piety con- 
quered, and he contented himself with writing a hasty 
note tp Mr EUesmere, and one evidently bearing marks 
of great agitation of mind ; informing him that sudden 
and important business had called him to London, and 
forbade him to profit, at present, by the welcome and 
flattering assurances which Mr Ellesmere had given him; 
and having despatched this note, he set off for the me- 
tropolis ; where, at the theatre, during the temporary 
absence of the friend who knew his mother personally, 
and attended Melbourne in his search, chance discovered 
her to him, and produced the scene described in the 
foregoing pages. 

The circumstances which attended that scene had 
deepened very powerfully the interest which Aubrey 
Melbourne had long felt for his unhappy parent. I am 
well aware that what we call natural affection, is chiefly 
in human beings the result of habit, and a series of care, 
tenderness, mutual kindness, and good oflices; still, 
Melbourne had accustomed himself so long to think of 
his mother as an object of interest to him during his fu- 
ture life, had so often heard his father's neglect blamed 
as the cause of her delinquency, and had his mind so 
imbued with her idea by Evelyn, that his heart was pre- 
pared to receive her with the tenderness of a child ; and 
when he beheld her terrified and insulted by tlie fatal 
cause of all her disgrace, and saw himself at once her 
protector from danger and from insult, her power over 
him became immediately secured, her ascendency irre- 
sistible ; and, following the impulse of his feelings, he 
carried her in triumph to his own house — ^nay, promised 
to consider her as its mistress, and never to part fi-om 
her again, before he recollected how little such an 
arrangement- and such a promise suited his attachment 
to Miss Ellesmere, and his hope of bemg united to her. 

It was not till he had taken leave of his mother for 
the night, that the image of Clara, and what had passed 
between him and Mr Ellesmere, occurred to his recollec- 
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don ; but then it recjjrred with all its force, and chilled 
with agony the glow of self-approbation and happiness 
which had so lately flushed his pale cheek. 

He bad just sworn to his mother, that she should 
henceforward be his constant companion ; that his pre- 
sence should always fortify her against any future lapse 
from virtue ; and his time be devoted to the welcome 
task of reconciling her to the virtuous details of a life of 
privacy and active benevolence. Yet, though he had 
done diis, he knew that he was bound in honor to solicit 
the hand of Miss Ellesmere ; and he also knew — dread- 
fal consideration to the heart of a son ! that his mother 
was not a fit companion for his wife ! He saw himself, 
therefore, under the mortifying necessity of depriving his 
mother of the consoling situation which he had promised 
her, or of resigning all hope of possessing the woman 
whom he loved t 

And to which decision did virtue urge him ? Could 
the mother who had violated all her duties to him, to 
society, and to her husband, deserve that he should sacri- 
Gce to her the virtuous affection of his heart, and perhaps 
the happiness of th^ woman whom he loved ? Surely not. 
And he could rnake his mother independent, allow her 
a comfortable income, and settle her in a house within 
three or four miles of his own. 

" It was absurd in me," said be aloud, "to hesitate a 
moment, or make myself uneasy — my mother cannot, 
ought not to expect any more from me ; all other vir- 
tues are not to be lost in tiiat of filial duty !" 

But then again, he recollected that the filial duty 
which he had to perform was of a peculiar nature ; it 
was not only a mother whom he had to support, but a 
iirail bemg whom he had to keep in the newly recovered 
path of virtue, and a penitent whom he had to console 
by unremitting and pious attentions, for the remorse with 
which she was tormented ; one, too, whom he^had pro-, 
mised never to forsake, but to let her be the first object 
of his tender care ! And how was the proper fulfilment 
of these obligations consistent with his forming the new 
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and tender ties of a husband and.a father ? How was 
it consistent with his entering into an engagement, one 
of the first conditions of which must be, that he should 
send his mother from his house.; far irom that anxious 
and watchful eye which was to preserve her from any 
new temptation to vice ? for he knew that no woman 
could, no woman ought to sacrifice propriety to love, 
so far as to consent to marry him, with the prospect of 
having his mother for her companion. 

Alas ! he soon found that there can be no compromise 
with duty; that, if he wished to perform his duties cor- 
rectly as a son, he must surrender his own gratification 
to effect this virtuous exertion ; and, afiier eamestty wish- 
ing that his friend Evelyn was alive to keep up his faint- 
ing courage by his advice and approbation, he laid him- 
self down to rest, resolved to prove himself an exemplary 
child, even to the sacrifice of all his fond hopes of being 
blest as a husband. 

The next morning, he conducted his mother to his 
country seat ; and it is no wonder, now I have detailed 
these circumstances in his life, that Mdboume's coun- 
tenance and manner, when there, should prove to Mrs 
Villars that her son was far from happy. Indeed, he 
had received a letter since his arrival in the country, 
from Mr Ellesmere, which was alone sufficient to call 
forth all the keen sensibilities of his nature. 

Neither Ellesmere nor Clara were satisfied with the 
hasty letter which Melbourne had sent them. Clara, 
knowing that her father had rasdsly revealed to Melbourne 
what he very jusdy supposed to be the state of her heart, 
thought that delicacy, and the respect due to her feelings, 
ought to have suggested to Melbourne the propriety 61 
not sufiering her to remain an hour longer unpossessed of 
certain proofs that her passion was returned; and there- 
fore, the letter of apology ought to have been accom- 
panied by one to her, containing an explicit declaration 
of love ; and Mr Ellesmere was of the same opinion ; 
consequently, they were neither of them in a favorable 
disposition of mind towards Melbourne, when they heard 
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4iat he was retarned home, and had brought with him 
his mother as the future mistress of his house. 

Clara heard the news with silent consternation, and 
her father with violent resentment. Clara endeavored 
to appease him by saying that their information might not 
be correct; that Mrs Villars might be come merely as a 
visiter ; and sh6 had no doubt that Melbourne would ex- 
plain every thing to their satisfaction. But she could 
persuade him to delay writing to Melbourne only till the 
next day ; and it was as follows ; — 

** SIR, 

" Is it true that Mrs Villars is going to reside with you, 
and that you have told your servants to consider her as 
their fiiture mistress ? Ii it be, you must suppose that 
your visits here in future must be considered as in- 
ndtSf as Mrs Villars can never be a fit companion for my 
daughter. R. Eixesmere." r 

To this letter Melbourne returned the following an- 
swer ; — 

'^DEAR Sm, 

" Could you witness the misery which I have experi- 
enced from perusing your letter, pity would be your only 
feelbg towards me. But, whatever may be the senti- 
ments which I am now so wretched as to excite in you 
and Miss Ellesmere, I shall always feel towards her and 
you the same devoted attachment and sincere esteem 
which I have long entertained for you both. But a duty 
of a most imperious nature forces me to a step wliich 
must, I am well convinced, forever shut your doors 
against me. My mother, ray penitent mother, will, 
henceforward, be the mistress of my house ; and to her 
I make the sacrifice of all my hopes of happiness on 
earth, unless I can find happiness in the certainty of ful- 
fiBingmyduty. 

" Believe me, whether happy or miserable, 
" Ever devotedly, Miss EUesmere's and your's, 

" Aubrey Melbourne." 

Clara read this letter with mixed feelings. Though 
she felt personaUy aggrieved by Melbourne's conduct, 
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sh6 viewed with admiration the filial piety which dictated 
it ; while her father, conceiving that Mrs Villars deserv- 
ed no- attention at all from her son, looked on it as a mere 
scheme to get rid of the sort of engagement which he 
had, as it were, forced him to make with his daughter ; 
and bitterly repenting the declaration which he had made 
to Melbourne, and his own and his parental pride being 
severely wounded, he wrote the following answer; — 

" SIR, 

" I had just refused a most excellent match for my 
daughter, only the day before you paid us your last viat ; 
and this I did from an idea that Clara preferred you, and 
that you intended to pay your addresses to her. But 
your conduct sufficiently proves that 1 did not know you, 
and that my confidence in yoy has been ill-pkced ; I 
have, therefore, written to the gentleman whose ad- 
dresses I refused, retracting my refusal ; and Miss Elles- 
mere, urged by my entreaties, and by the suggestions 
of wounded pride and sensibility, has consented to receive 
his visits, and will look on him as her future husband. 

^' Wishing you all possible happiness with the virtuous 
companion whom you have chosen, 
" I have the honor to be, 

" Your obedient humble servant, 

"R. Ellesmere.'' 

Some weeks had elapsed since Melbourne had receiv- 
ed this cruel letter ; and Mrs Villars had vainly endeavor- 
ed to find out the cause of his sadness and increased 
indisposition, when one of the maid servants came in 
after dinner 'on some errand to Mrs Villars, and asked 
her whether she had seen the fine carriages go by. 

" No ; what fine carriages ?" 

" Oh, ma^am, such a sight of them ! They are the 
relations of the gentleman who is to marry Miss EUes- 
raere ; and they are all come to his house, and the wed- 
ding is to take place in a fortnight ; and there are to be 
such grand doings ! we shall see the fireworks from our 
windows!" 

Aubrey Melbourne, who was reading at the window. 
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suddenly diof^ied fab book, and slsE^ered out oi* the 
lOom ; while Mrs VUIars, tenified and surprbed, follow- 
ed, and foond him fidlen doxm i& a & in his own dressing 
room. When he reoorered, he assured his modier he 
was often seized in dmt manner, and b^£;ed to be left 
alone. 

But IMis Villars oould not help su^iecting that bis 
illness had some relation with what the sorant had said, 
and she immediately endeavored to find oat fiom the 
servants whether their young master had ever been talked 
of for Miss EUesmere ; but they had never heard such a 
thing surmised ; still, she could not give up the idea ; 
and seeing on her son's countenance when they met in 
the evening, strong marics of sadness, she was sure that 
he concealed iix)m ^ some secret fiital to his peace. 
The only person in the house likely to be at all in Mel- 
bourne's confidence, was the old buder, who had lived in 
die family many years, and was the only servant known 
ta her whom Melbourne, fix)m motives of delicacy, had 
not parted with on her entering his bouse ; but old Ar- 
thur he could not prevail on himself to part witli ; he 
therefore contented himself with recommending to liim to 
behave to his mother, for his sake, if not for hers^ with 
every possible' respect. StiD, the old man's feelings of 
virtuous indignation burst forth when he saw Mrs Villars, 
leaning on her son's arm, get out of the carriage ; and 
exclaiming — ^*^ A vile hussey ! I can't bear to look at 
her!" he ran and shut himself up in his pantry as she 
passed, resolving to feign illness to escape waiting at 
table that day. But so many days passed before Mrs 
Villars was well and composed enough to come down 
stairs, that old Arthur had sufiicient time to conquer his 
angry feelings before he saw Mrs Villars, whom Mel- 
bourne took care he should see first aloney lest the sight 
of him should afifect his mother .very powerfully, and 
make the presence of the other servants at that moment 
improper. 

it was wen that he had taken this precaution ; for as 
«oon as Mrs Villars saw the venerable old man enter the 
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room, she forgot all har self-command ; and when she 
saw him turn away and wipe a tear from his eye, as the 
recollection no doubt of his lost master and past scenes 
recurred to his mind, she rushed towards him with clasp- 
ed hands, and conjured him to forget and forgive her past 
offences. 

" I — I hope," replied Arthur in a hoarse tone of voice, 
" that God and my poor master forgave you, and I will 
try to do the same as fast as I can." So saying, he 
hastily left the room, leaving on Mrs Villars's mind a feel- 
ing of fear towards him, which made it no easy task for 
her to address him confidentially. But she felt that the 
effort ought to be made — that she ought to try to find 
out her son's secret, and that Arthur probably knew it ; 
she, therefore, though unwillingly, resolved to . apply to 
him, and her task was soon rendered easy. 

The morning after that on which the company to Mr 
Laurie's had arrived, two or three smart carriages pass- 
ed the window as Melbourne was at the window and 
Arthur was busy at the side-board. On seeing them, 
and particularly as an open carriage passed in which sat 
a beautiful girl, whose head seemed seduously averted, 
Mrs Villars observed that Melbourne turned very pale, 
and sighing deeply, left the room ; while Arthur mutter- 
ed — " Parading fools ! why need they always contrive 
to pass our house ?" 

" Why should they no^ pass it, my good Arthur ?" said 
Mrs Villars. 

" O, I know why well enough." 

" Do you ?. Then I wish you would tell me." 

" With my good will you should have known why long 
ago ; but now I fear it is too late." 

" Too late ! what is too late ?" 

" It is too late to prevent Miss Ellesraere's marrying 
another man ; and there is my poor master dying for her, 
and she belike for him — for they say that she is main 
sorry to marry that jinginbob fellow." 

" But why did she not marry my son ?" 

" O, that I must not tell you ! " 
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^No! Am I, Ardiar, am i the cause ?^ 

'^ Belike you maj," answered the bkmt old man. 

'* And -my son concealed dus from me ! \lliat ! I 
suppose his taking me into the house broke off the 
marriage ?" 

*' Belike it did, and the more is the pity, I say." 

" And my generous son gave up his happiness for my 
sake ! Ob, Aubrey, how little did I deserve such conduct 
from you ! " Here she gave way to so violent a burst of 
anguish that even Arthur pitied her, and pouiiog out a 
glass of wine insisted that she should drink it, and not 
take on so dismally ; and when she was recovered, at 
her very uigent request he told her all he knew respect* 
ing his young master and Miss EOesmere. Indeed he 
knew every thing that had passed ; for, having been with 
Melbourne when he received Mr Ellesmere's first letter, 
be had, during the violent paroxysm of feeling which it 
had thrown him into, ventured to read it himself; and in 
consequence of having done so he had earnestly con- 
jured his master to part with his mother rather than not 
marry Miss Ellesmere ; and Melbourne, though angry at 
the old man's disrespect towards Mrs Villars, was so af- 
fected by his violent expressions of attachment towards 
himself, and zeal^ for his happiness, that he confided to 
him the whole state of die case, on condition that he 
kept the affair a secret from his mother. 

" But, Arthur, do you think it is indeed too late," said 
Mrs Villars, " to prevent this marriage, as Miss Elles- 
mere is, you say, attached to Aubrey ?" 

" Well, but suppose it is not too late-^what can you 
do ?" 

" What ! You shall see, Arthur, what a mother can 
do to show her gratitude to the best of children !" 

On hearing this, Arthur, for the first time since her 
entrance into the house, condescended to look at her. 

" Why, what will you do ?" said he, aknost smiling on 
her as be spoke. 

" Go to Mr Ellesmere." 

" And what will you say to him ?" 
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" All my heart dictates." 

The old man stood silent for a moment, stroking his 
gray head, while with the back of his hand he dashed 
away a tear, and then said, with a sort of a bow, '' Shall 
I go with you, ma'am ? I can't think of your going alone ; 
I will just make myself tidy and walk behind you." 

" I never thought that I should ever walk behind her 
again," said the old man to himself, " but I believe she is 
a true penitent." In five mmutes more, Arthur being 
sure that he had seen Mr Ellesmere ride towards home 
on horseback, Mrs Villars stole out unperceived by her 
son, having positively refused Arthur's attendance — a re- 
fiisal which mortified him exceedingly — ^but he opened 
the door for her ; and, as he used to do in former times, 
he held the door open till she was out of sight. 

Mrs Villars found Mr Ellesmere at home ; and, having 
desired the servant to say a lady wished to see Mr Elles- 
mere alone, she was soon admitted into his study. When 
there, she replied to his very respectful address by throw- 
ing up her veil, and Mr Ellesmere started on beholding 
Mrs Villars. But such is female influence, and such the 
power of beauty (for Mrs Villars was still beautiful,) that 
though before he saw her Mr EDesmere bestowed on her 
every degrading epithet possible, and was convinced that 
he should not scruple to say to her all that he had said of 
her — at the moment he beheld her, his boasted courage 
failed him, and with awkward complaisance he desired 
her to be seated. 

" Mr Ellesmere," cried she, " you see in me a wretch- 
ed, penitent, and humbled woman." 

" I am glad to hear it, madam," said he, scarcely 
knowing what he said. 

" And my son — my poor son !" 

" What of Mr Melbourne, madam ?" 

" I have just been informed that he is pining awdy his 
life in a hopeless attachment to your daughter, and that 
I am the obstacle to his happiness." 

" Really, madam !" replied Mr Ellesmere, " Certain- 
ly — ^yes — ^there was something going forward ; but—'* 
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'^ Yes, »r, though nnr son's filial piety led him to con- 
ceal the circumstance iirom me, and he knows nothing of 
this visit to you, I find that had he not received his guilty 
mother into his house, it would at this moment have con- 
tained a young and virtuous bride ! Is this not so sir ?" 

" Why, madam, I can't say but that the extraordinary 
step which Mr Melbourne took, at die very moment when 
I expected him to be the avowed and accepted lover of 
my daughter, was very unexpected and unwelcome* to us 
both ; but as matters were, you must feel that Miss Elles-* 
mere was forced to give up all thoughts of being Mrs 
Melbourne." 

*^ I understand you, sir ; Mr Melbourne's mother is 
unworthy to associate with his wife — and no one feels 
the truth more^ deeply than I do ; but sir, is such a son 
as mine to be sacrificed to such a parent as I am ? 1 am 
told that Miss Ellesmere prefers my son to the gentle- 
man she is about to marry." 

" It is only too true, madam." 

" Oh ! then, sir, for mercy, and for justice sake, do 
not conclude the marriage in question. Of the strength 
of Aubrey's attachment to your daughter I have convinc- 
ing proofs ; and if I am the only obstacle to his succe^, 
look on me, sir, as a bemg who exists not ; I am willing 
to relinquish my son's society for ever ; banish me whith- 
ersoever you please; exact an oath from me, never^ 
except when I am on my death-bed, or he on his, to see 
ray son again ; nay, command me to live where he shall 
never be able to find me. I care not what I promise, 
and to what hardships I expose myself, so that I can pre- 
vail on you to receive him as your son in law, and give 
the mansion of his ancestors a mistress more worthy to 
preside in it than I am ; I can only say, make your con- 
ditions, and whatever they are I wiD consent to thera." 

" Mrs Villars, madam, really I — upon my soul, your 
oflfer is a very generous one, and — but you say Mr Mel- 
bourne knows nothing of this visit." 

" No, sir, nor is he yet aware that I am acquainted 
with the secret of his heart ; but ever since he heard 
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These various and discordant duties and feelings 
agitated him for some time ; at length filial piety con- 
quered, and he contented himself with writing a has^ 
note to Mr Ellesmere, and one evidently bearing marks 
of great agitation of mind ; informing him that sudden 
and important business had called him to London, and 
forbade him to profit, at present, by the welcome and 
flattering assurances which Mr Ellesmere had given him; 
and having despatched this note, he set off for the me- 
tropolis ; where, at the theatre, during the temporary 
absence of the friend who knew his mother personally, 
and attended Melbourne In his search, chance discovered 
her to him, and produced the scene described in the 
foregoing pages. 

The circumstances which attended that scene had 
deepened very powerfully the Interest which Aubrey 
Melbourne had long felt for his unhappy parent. I am 
well aware that what we call natural cffection^ is chiefly 
in human beings the result of habit, and a series of care, 
tenderness, mutual kindness, and good offices; still, 
Melbourne had accustomed himself so long to think of 
his mother as an object of interest to him during his fu- 
ture life, had so often heard his father's neglect blamed 
as the cause of her delinquency, and had his mind so 
imbued with her idea by Evelyn, that his heart was pre- 
pared to receive her with the tenderness of a child ; and 
when he beheld her terrified and insulted by the fatal 
cause of all her disgrace, and saw himself at once her 
protector from danger and from insult, her power over 
him became Immediately secured, her ascendency irre- 
sistible 5 and, following the impulse of his feelings, he 
carried her in triumph to his own house — ^nay, promised 
to consider her as its mistress, and never to part from 
her again, before he recollected how litde such an 
arrangement- and such a promise suited his attachment 
to Miss Ellesmere, and his hope of bemg united to her. 

It was not till he had taken leave of his mother for 
the night, that the image of Clara, and what had passed 
between him and Mr Ellesmere, occurred to his recollec- 
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don ; but then it recjirred with all its force, and chilled 
with agony the glow of self-approbation and happiness 
which had so lately flushed his pale cheek. 

He had just sworn to his mother, that she should 
henceforward be his constant companion ; that his pre- 
sence should ah^ays fortify her against any future lapse 
from virtue ; and his time be devoted to the welcome 
task of reconciling her to the virtuous details of a life of 
privacy and active benevolence. Yet, though he had 
done this, he knew that he was bound in honor to solicit 
the hand of Miss Ellesmere ; and he also knew — dread- 
ful consideration to the heart of a son ! that his mother 
was not a fit companion for his wife ! He saw himself, 
therefore, under the mortifying necessity of depriving his 
mother of the consoling situation which be had promised 
her, or of resigning all hope of possessing the woman 
whom he loved I 

And to which decision did virtue urge him ? Could 
the mother who had violated all her duties to him, to 
society, and to her husband, deserve that he should sacri- 
fice to her the virtuous afifection of his heart, and perhaps 
the happiness of th^ woman whom he loved ? Surely not. 
And he could make his mother independent, allow her 
a comfortable income, and settle her in a house within 
three or four miles of his own. 

'^ It was absurd in me," said he aloud, ^* to hesitate a 
moment, or make myself uneasy — my mother cannot, 
ought not to expect any more from me 5 all other vir- 
tues are not to be lost in that of filial duty!" 

But then again, he recollected that the filial duty 
which he had to perform was of a peculiar nature ; it 
was not only a mother whom he had to support, but a 
fi-ail being whom he had to keep in the newly recovered 
path of virtue, and a penitent whom he had to console 
by unremitting and pious attentions, for the remorse with 
which she was tormented ; one, too, whom he^had pro-, 
mised never to forsake, but to let her be the first object 
of his tender care ! And how was the proper fulfilment 
of these obligations consistent with his forming the new 
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and tender ties of a husband and.a father ? How was 
it consistent with his entering into an . engagement, one 
of the first conditions of which must be, that he should 
send his roodier from his house,; far from that anxious 
and watchful eye which was to [n*eserve her from any 
new temptation to vice ? for he knew that no woman 
could, no woman ought to sacrifice propriety to love, 
so far as to consent to marry him, with die prospect of 
having his mother for her companion. 

Alas ! he soon found that there can be no compromise 
with duty; that, if he wished to perform his duties cor- 
rectly as a son, he must surrender his own gratification 
to effect this virtuous exertion ; and, after earnestly wish- 
ing that his friend Evelyn was alive to keep up his faint- 
ing courage by his advice and approbation, he laid him- 
self down to rest, resolved to prove himself an exemplary 
child, even to the sacrifice of all his fond hopes of being 
blest as a husband. 

The next morning, he conducted his mother to his 
country seat ; and it is no wonder, now I have detailed 
these circumstances in his life, that Melbourne's coun- 
tenance and manner, when there, should prove to Mrs 
Villars that her son was far from happy. Indeed, he 
had received a letter smce his arrival in the country, 
from Mr Ellesmere, which was alone sufficient to call 
forth all the keen sensibilities of his nature. 

Neither Ellesmere nor Clara were satisfied with the 
hasty letter which Melbourne had sent them. Clara, 
knowing that her father had rashly revealed to Melbourne 
what he very justly supposed to be the state of her heart, 
thought that delicacy, and the respect due to her feelings, 
ought to have suggested to Melbourne the propriety of 
not sufi[ering her to remain an hour longer unpossessed of 
certain proofs that her passion was returned j and there- 
fore, the letter of apology ought to have been accom- 
panied by one to her, containing an explicit declaration 
of love ; and Mr Ellesmere was of the same opinion ; 
consec|uently, they were neither of them in a favorable 
disposition of mind towards Melbourne, when they heard 
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4iat be was returned home, and had brought with him 
his mother as the future mistress of his house. 

Clara heard the news with silent consternation, and 
her father with violent resentment Clara endeavored 
to appease him by saying that their information might not 
be correct; that Mrs Villars might be come merely as a 
visiter ; and she had no doubt that Melbourne would ex- 
plain every thing to their satisfaction. But she could 
persuade him to delay writing to Melbourne only till the 
next day ; and it was as follows ;-* 

** SIR, 

^ Is it true that Mrs Villars is gomg to reside with you, 
and that you have told your servants to consider her as 
their fiiture mistress ? If it be, you must suppose that 
your visits here in future must be considered as tn- 
sults, as Mrs Villars can never be a fit companion for my 
daughter. R. Ellesmere." ^ 

To this letter Melbourne returned the following an- 
swer ; — 

'< DEAR SIR, 

" Could you witness the misery which I have experi- 
enced from perusing your letter, pity would be your only 
feeling towards me. But, whatever may be the senti- 
ments which I am now so wretched as to excite in you 
and Miss Ellesmere, I shall always feel towards her and 
you the same devoted attachment and idncere esteem 
which I have long entertained for you both. But a duty 
of a most imperious nature forces me to a step wliich 
must, I am well convinced, forever shut your doors 
against me. My mother, my penitent mother, will, 
h^Qiceforward, be the mistress of my house ; and to her 
I make the sacrifice of all my hopes of happiness on 
earth, unless I can find happiness in the certainty of ful- 
filling my duty. 

" Believe me, whether happy or miserable, 
" Ever devotedly. Miss Eflesmere's and your's, 

" Aubrey Melbourne." 

Clara read this letter with mixed feelings. Though 
she felt personally aggrieved by Melbourne's conduct, 
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sh6 viewed with admiration the filial piety which dictated 
it ; while her father, conceiving that Mrs Villars deserv- 
ed na attention at all from her son, looked on it as a mere 
scheme to get rid of the sort of engagement which he 
had, as it were, forced him to make with his daughter ; 
and bitterly repenting the declaration which he had made 
to Melbourne, and his own and his parental pride being 
severely wounded, he wrote the following answer.; — 

" SIR, 

'^ I had just refused a most excellent match for my 
daughter, only the day before you paid us your last vi^t ; 
and this I did from an idea that Clara preferred you, and 
that you intended to pay your addresses to her. But 
your conduct sufBcienily proves that 1 did not know you, 
and that my confidence in you has been ill-pkced ; I 
have, therefore, written to the gentleman whose ad- 
dresses I refused, retracting my refusal ; and Miss EUes- 
mere, urged by my entreaties, and by the suggestions 
of wounded pride and sensibility, has consented toreceisEe 
his visits, and will look on him as her future husband. 
• '^ Wishing you all possible happiness with the virtuous 
companion whom you have chosen, 
" I have the honor to be, 

" Your obedient humble servant, 

"R. Ellesmere.'' 

Some weeks had elapsed since Melbourne had receiv- 
ed this cruel letter ; and Mrs Villars had vainly endeavor- 
ed to find out the cause of his sadness and increased 
indisposition, when one of the maid servants came in 
after dinner 'on some errand to Mrs Villars, and asked 
her whether she had seen the fine carriages go by. 

" No ; what fine carriages ?" 

" Oh, ma^am, such a sight of them ! They are the 
relations of the gentleman who is to marry Miss EUes- 
raere ; and they are all come to his house, and the wed- 
ding is to take place in a fortnight ; and there are to be 
such grand doings ! we shall see the fireworks from our 
windows !" 

Aubrey Melbourne, who was reading at the window. 
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suddenly dropped bis book, and . staggered out of the 
room ; while Mrs Villars, terrified and surprised, follow- 
ed, and found him fallen down in a fit in his own dressing 
room. When he recovered, he assured his mother he 
was often seized in that manner, and begged to be left 
alone. 

But Mrs Villars could not help suspecting that his 
iUness had some relation with what the servant had said, 
and she immediately endeavored to find out from the 
servants whether their young master had ever been talked 
of for Miss Ellesmere ; but they had never heard such a 
thing surmised ; still, she could not give up the idea ; 
and seeing on her son's countenance when they met in 
the evening, strong marks of sadness, she was sure that 
he concealed from l^er some secret fatal to his peace. 
The only person in the house likely to be at all in Mel- 
bourne's confidence, was the old butier, who had lived in 
the family many years, and was the only servant known 
to her whom Melbourne, from motives of delicacy, had 
not parted with on her entering his house ; but old Ar- 
thur he could not prevail on himself to part with ; he 
therefore contented himself with recommending to him to 
behave to his mother, for his sake, if not for hers^ with 
every possibler respect. StiU, the old man's feeUngs of 
virtuous indignation burst forth when he saw Mrs Villars, 
leaning on her son's arm, get out of the carriage ; and 
exclaiming — ^'^ A vile hussey ! I can't bear to look at 
her!" he ran and shut himself up in his pantry as she 
passed, resolving to feign illness to escape waiting at 
table that day. But so many days passed before Mrs 
Villars was well and composed enough to come down 
stairs, that old Arthur had sufficient time to conquer his 
angry feelings before he saw Mrs Villars, whom Mel- 
bourne took care he should see first alone^ lest the sight 
of him should affect his mother very powerfiiUy, and 
make the presence of the other servants at that moment 
improper. 

It was well that he had taken tiiis precaution ; for as 
jwin as Mrs Villars saw the venerable old man enter the 
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room, she forgot all h^r self-command ; and when she 
saw him turn away and wipe a tear from his eye, as the 
recollection no doubt of his lost master and past scenes 
recurred to his mind, she rushed towards him with clasp- 
ed hands, and conjured him to forget and forgive her past 
offences. 

" I — I hope/' replied Arthur in a hoarse tone of voice, 
" that God and my poor master forgave you, and I will 
try to do the same as fast as I can." So saying, he 
hastily left the room, leaving on Mrs Villars's mind a feel- 
ing of fear towards him, which made it no easy task for 
her to address him confidentially. But she felt that the 
effort ought to be made — that she ought to try to find 
out her son's secret, and that Arthur probably knew it ; 
she, therefore, though unwillingly, resolved to . apply to 
him, and her task was soon rendered easy. 

The morning after that on which the company to Mr 
Laurie's had arrived, two or three smart carriages pass- 
ed the window as Melbourne was at the window and 
Arthur was busy at the side-board. On seeing them, 
and particularly as an open carriage passed in which sat 
a beautiful girl, whose head seemed seduously averted, 
Mrs Villars observed that Melbourne turned very pale, 
and sighing deeply, left the room ; while Arthur mutter- 
ed — " Parading fools ! why need they always contrive 
to pass our house ?" 

" Why should they no^pass it, my good Arthur ?" said 
Mrs Villars. 

" O, I know why well enough." 

" Do you ?, Then I wish you would tell me." 

" With my good will you should have known why long 
ago ; but now I fear it is too late." 

" Too late ! what is too late ?" 

" It is too late to prevent Miss Ellesra^re's marrying 
^ another man ; and there is my poor master dying for her, 
and she belike for him — for they say that she is main 
sorry to marry that jinginbob fellow." 

" But why did she not marry my son ?" 

" O, that I must not tell you ! " 
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** No ! Am I, Arthur, am 1 the cause ?" 

*^ Belike you may," answered the bluot old man. 

'' And -my son concealed this from me ! What ! I 
suppose his taking me into the bouse broke off the 
marriage ?" 

" Belike it did, and the more is the pity, I say." 

*' And my generous son gave up his happiness for my 
sake ! Oh, Aubrey, how little did I deserve such conduct 
fix>m you ! " Here she gave way to so violent a burst of 
anguish that even Arthur pitied her, and pouring out a 
glass of wine insisted that she should drink it, and not 
take on so dismally ; and when she was recovered, at 
her very urgent request he told her all he knew respect- 
ing his young master and Miss Ellesmere. Indeed he 
knew every thing that had passed ; for, having been with 
Melbourne when he received Mr EUesmere's first letter, 
he had, during the violent paroxysm of feeling which it 
had thrown him into, ventured to read it himself; and in 
consequence of having done so he had earnestly con- 
jured his master to part with his mother rather than not 
marry Miss Ellesmere ; and Melbourne, though angry at 
the pld man's disrespect towards Mrs Villars, was so af- 
fected by his violent expressions of attachment towards 
himself, and zeat for his happiness, that he confided to 
him the whole state of die case, on condition that he 
kept the affair a secret from his mother. 

" But, Arthur, do you think it is indeed too late," said 
Mrs Villars, " to prevent this marriage, as Miss Elles- 
mere is, you say, attached to Aubrey ?" 

" Well, but suppose it is not too late — what can you 
do ?" 

" What ! You shall see, Arthur, what a mother can 
do to show her gratitude to the best of children !" 

On hearing this, Arthur, for the first time since her 
entrance into the house, condescended to look at her. 

" Why, what will you do ?" said he, almost smiling on 
her as he spoke. 

" Go to Mr Ellesmere." 

" And' what will you say to him ?" 
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" AD my heart dictates." 

The old man stood silent for a moment, stroking his 
gray head, while with the back of his hand be dashed 
away a tear, and then said, with a sort of a bow, " Shall 
I go with you, ma'am ? I can't think of your gping alone ; 
I will just make myself tidy and walk behind you." 

" I never thought that I should ever walk behind her 
again," said the old man to himself, " but I believe she is 
a true penitent." In five mbutes more, Arthur being 
sure that he had seen Mr Ellesmere ride towards home 
on horseback, Mrs VillarS stole out unperceived by her 
son, having positively refused Arthur's attendance — a re- 
fusal which mortified him exceedingly — ^but he opened 
the door for her ; and, as he used to do in former times, 
he held the door open till she was out of sight. 

Mrs Villars found Mr Ellesmere at home ; and, having 
desired the servant to say a lady wished to see Mr Elles- 
mere alone, she was soon admitted into his study. When 
there, she replied to his very respectful address by throw- 
ing up her veil, and Mr Ellesmere started on beholding 
Mrs Villars. But such is female influence, and such the 
power of beauty (for Mrs Villars was still beautifiil,) that 
though before he saw her Mr Ellesmere bestowed on her 
every degrading epithet possible, and was convinced that 
he should not scruple to say to her all that he had said of 
her — at the moment he beheld her, his boasted courage 
failed him, and with awkward complaisance he desired 
her to be seated. 

" Mr Ellesmere," cried she, " you see in me a wretch- 
ed, penitent, and humbled woman." 

" I am glad to hear it, madam," said he, scarcely 
knowing what he said. 

" And my son — my poor son !" 

" What of Mr Melbourne, madam ?" 

" I have just been informed that he is pming awdy his 
life in a hopeless attachment to your daughter, and that 
I am the obstacle to his happiness." 

" Really, madam !" replied Mr Ellesmere, " Certain- 
ly — ^yes — ^there was something going forward ; but—" 
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^ Yes, sir, though imr son's filial pietj led him to con- 
ceal the circumstance worn me, and be knows nothing of 
this visit to you, I find that had he not received bis guilty 
mother into bis house, it would at this moment have con- 
tained a young and virtuous bride ! Is this not so sir ?" 

" Why, madam, I can't say but that the extraordinary 
step which Mr Melbourne took, at die very moment when 
I expected him to be the avowed and accepted lover of 
my daughter, was very unexpected and unwelcome to us 
both ; but as matters were, you must feel that Miss Elles- 
mere was forced to give up all thoughts of being Mrs 
Melbourne." 

^* I understand you, sir ; Mr Melbourne's mother is 
unworthy to associate with his wife — and no one feels 
the truth more^ deeply than I do ; but sir, is such a son 
as mine to be sacrificed to such a parent as I am ? 1 am 
told that Miss ElUesmere prefers my son to the gentle- 
man she is about to marry." 

" It is only too true, madam." 

^' Oh ! then, sir, for mercy, and for justice sake, do 
not conclude the marriage in question. Of the strength 
of Aubrey's attachment to your daughter I have convinc- 
ing proofs ; and if I am the only obstacle to his succe^, 
look on me, sir, as a being who exists not ; I am willing 
to relinquish my son's society for ever ; banish me whith- 
ersoever you please; exact an oath from me, never^ 
except when I am on my death-bed, or he on his, to see 
my son again ; nay, command me to live where he shall 
never be able to find me. I care not what I promise, 
and to what hardships I expose myself, so that I can pre- 
vail on you to receive him as your son in law, and give 
the mansion of his ancestors a mistress more worthy to 
preside in it than I am ; I can only say, make your con- 
ditions, and whatever they are I wiD consent to them." 

" Mrs Villars, madam, really I — upon my soul, your 
oflfer is a very generous one, and — but you say Mr Mel- 
bourne knows nothing of this visit." 

'^ No, sir, nor is he yet aware that I am acquainted 
with the secret of his heart ; but ever since he heard 
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that Miss Ellesmere's marriage is to take place in a few 
days, he has not spoken without great eflbrt, nor has be 
slept or eaten ^ce. In short, I see that bis life will fall 
a victim to his mistaken sense of duty ; for surely, sir, I 
have not deserved such an instance of duty from him !" 

" Why, reaUy, madam, I must say, to be honest, that 
Mr Melbourne's copduct appeared to me such a work of 
supererogation that 1 believed he bad no great attach- 
ment to my daughter, and brought you home to get rid 
of the business ; but it seems I was mistaken, and — ^ 

" And you will take pity on him, sir ?" 

" Why, I am much disposed to do it ; and as to the 
reported marriage, that is entirely a mistake ; the sister 
of Mr Laurie, my daughter's lover, is going to be mar- 
ried, and it is on that account that these grand prepara- 
tions have* taken place ; but I have not yet been able to 
prevail on Clara to fix any time for her marriage, and 
indeed Mr Laurie has very litde hope of success." 

" O, sir," cried Mrs Villars, " you have spoken such 
comfort to me !" . 

^^ But let us consult my daughter, she is only in the 
next room." So saying, he opened die door, and called 
his daughter. Mrs Villars involuntarily drew back, and 
would have retired. It was long since she had been ad- 
mitted into the presence of a woman of unblemished 
virtue ; and overcome with the consciousness of her guih, 
she stood abashed in the presence of her whom she hoped 
would be the wife of her son. 

" My dear," said Mr EUesmere, "you see Mr Mel- 
bourne's mother, who comes on business of—" He said 
no more ; for Clara, overwhelmed with a variety of emo- 
tions, sunk back in a chair, and burst into tears. 

" Miss EUesmere," said Mrs Villars mournfully, " no 
motive less powerful than fear for die life of my son, and 
care of his happiness, could have ur^d me, disgraced 
and wretched as I am, to obtrude myself into your 
presence. But I come to ask my son's life from you ! 
Listen to me, I conjure you ! See," she continued, 
droppmg on her knees, " see a mother at' your feet, im- 
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ploring you to restore her ovfy child to health and hap- 
piness ! O, if there must be a victim, I will be that vie* 
tim ! No matter what becomes of me^— I feel I am un- 
worthy of such happiness as the enjoyment of Aubrey's 
constant society would give me." Here she paused, 
overcome by the violence of her emotions ; and Clara, 
greatly moved, had not power to interrupt her. 

" You must know, Clara," said Mr Ellesroere, " that 
Mrs Villars, unknown to her son, has come hither very 
generously to propose to leave his house for ever, and 
retire to some place at a distance from him and you, it 
you will but consent to marry him ; as she has discover- 
ed that his attachment to you (though for her sake, and 
that be might do his duty by her, he wished to cotiquer 
it,) is as strong as ever, and is destroying his health ; 
Now what say you, my dear ? On the conditions which 
Mrs Villars mentions, I am very willing that you should 
marry Mr Melbourne, and I am sure he has an advocate 
in your heart." 

" He has indeed, sir," replied Clara ; " but do you 
and Mrs Villars imagine I am so little able to appreciate 
Mr Melbourne's worth, as to be incapable of imitating 
his virtue and her generosity ? What, sir ! shall I in- 
sult Mr Melbourne so far as to make it the condition 
of our marriage, that he shall turn his mother out of 
doors? No — from the bottom of my soul I love and 
venerate his filial piety ; and so dearly do I esteem him, 
that I promise never to be another's ; but on such condi- 
tions, never, never will I be his ; nay, I should despise 
him if he \\dshed me to accede to them !" 

" Miss Ellesmere," cried Mrs Villars eagerly, " I love, 
I adore you for your scruples, but beware how you drive 
me to desperation 5 remember, that I know myself, un- 
deserving as I am, to be the only obstacle to my son's 
happiness — and such a son—" 

. Clara shuddered and turned pale at the horrible in- 
sinuation contained in these words ; but before she could 
reply to them, Aubrey Melbourne himself rushed into the 
room ; and expecting to see no one but Mr Ellesmere 
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and tender ties of a husband and.a father ? How was 
it consistent with his entering into an . engagement, one 
of the first ccmditions of which must be, that he should 
send his mother from his house ; far from that anxious 
and watchful eye which was to [n*eserve her from any 
new temptation to vice ? for he knew that no woman 
could, no woman ought to sacrifice propriety to lave, 
so far as to consent to marry him, with the prospect of 
having his mother for her companion. 

Alas ! he soon found that there can be no compromise 
with duty; that, if he wished to perform his dudes cor- 
rectly as a son, he must surrender his own gratification 
to effect this virtuous exertion ; and, after eamestb^ wish* 
ing that his friend Evelyn was alive to keep up his faint* 
ing courage by his advice and approbation, he laid him* 
self down to rest, resolved to prove himself an exemplary 
child, even to the sacrifice of all his fond hopes of being 
blest as a husband. 

The next morning, he conducted his mother to his 
country seat ; and it is no wonder, now I have detailed 
these circumstances in his life, that Melbourne's coun- 
tenance and manner, when there, should prove to Mrs 
Villars that her son was far from happy. Indeed, he 
had received a letter since his arrival in the country, 
from Mr Ellesmere, which was alone sufficient to call 
forth all the keen sensibilities of his nature. 

Neither Ellesmere nor Clara were S9tisfied with the 
hasty letter which Melbourne had sent them. Clara, 
knowing thdt her father had rashly revealed to Melbourne 
what he very justly supposed to be the state of her heart, 
thought that delicacy, and the respect due to her feelings, 
ought to have suggested to Melbourne the propriety of 
not sufi[ering her to remain an hour longer unpossessed of 
certain proofs that her passion was returned 5 and there- 
fore, the letter of apology ought to have been accom- 
panied by one to her, containing an explicit declaration 
of love ; and Mr Ellesmere was of the same opinion ; 
consec|uently, they were neither of them in a favorable 
disposition of mind towards Melbourne, when they heard 
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4iat he was retunied home, and had brought with him 
his mother as the future mistress of his house. 

Clara heard the news with silent consternation, and 
her father with violent resentment. Clara endeavored 
to appease him by sa3dng that their information might not 
be correct; that Mrs Villars might be come merely as a 
visiter ; and ah^ had no doubt that Melbourne would ex- 
plain every thing to their satisfection. But she could 
persuade him to delay writing to Melbourne only till the 
next day ; and it was as follows ;-* 

** SIR, 

'^ Is it true that Mrs Villars is gomg to reside with you, 
and that you have told your servants to consider her as 
their future mistress ? If it be, you must suppose that 
your visits here in future must be considered as in- 
sulis^ as Mrs Villars can never be a fit companion for my 
daughter. R. Ellesmere." *' 

To this letter Melbourne returned the following an- 
swer ; — 

'^DEAK SIR, 

" Could you witness the misery which I have experi- 
enced from perusing your letter, pity would be your only 
feeling towards me. But, whatever may be the senti- 
ments which I am now so wretched as to excite in you 
and Miss EUesmere, I shall always feel towards her and 
you the same devoted attachment and sincere esteem 
which I have long entertained for you both. But a duty 
of a most imperious nature forces me to a step which 
must, I am well convinced, forever shut your doors 
against me. My mother, my penitent mother, will, 
henceforward, be the mistress of my house ; and to her 
I make the sacrifice of all my hopes of happiness on 
earth, unless I can find happiness in the certainty of ful- 
filling my duty. 

" Believe me, whether happy or miserable, 
" Ever devotedly, MissEDesmere's and your's, 

"Aubrey Melbourne." 

Clara read this letter with mixed feelings. Though 
she felt personally aggrieved by Melbourne's conduct, 
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sh6 viewed with admiration the filial piety which dictated 
it ; while her father, conceiving that Mrs Villars deserv- 
ed na attention at all from her son, looked on it as a mere 
scheme to get rid of the sort of engagement which he 
had, as it were, forced him to make with his daughter ; 
and bitterly repenting the declaration which he had made 
to Melbourne, and his own and his parental pride being 
severely wounded, he wrote the following answer;— 

" SIR, 

"I had just refused a inost excellent match formiy 
daughter, only the day before you paid us your last viat ; 
and this I did from an idea that Clara preferred you, and 
that you intended to pay your addresses to her. But 
your conduct sufficiently proves that 1 did not know you, 
and that my confidence in you has been ill-pkced ; I 
have, therefore, written to the gentleman whose ad- 
dresses I refused, retracting my refusal ; and Miss Elles^ 
mere, urged by my entreaties, and by the suggestions 
of wounded pride and sensibility, has consented to receive 
his visits, and will look on him as her future husband. 
- " Wishing you all possible happiness with the virtttaus 
companion whom you have chosen, 
" I have the honor to be, 

" Your obedient humble servant, 

"R. Ellesmere." 

Some weeks had elapsed since Melbourne had receiv- 
ed this cruel letter ; and Mrs Villars had vainly endeavor- 
ed to find out the cause of his sadness and increased 
indisposition, when one of the maid servants came io 
after dinner 'on some errand to Mrs Villars, and asked 
her whether she had seen the fine carriages go by. 

" No ; what fine carriages ?" 

" Oh, ma^am, such a sight of them ! They are the 
relations of the gentleman who is to marry Miss EUes- 
raere ; and they are all come to his house, and the wed- 
ding is to take place in a fortnight ; and there are to be 
such grand doings ! we shall see the fireworks from our 
windows !" 

Aubrey Melbourne, who was readmg at the window^ 
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suddenly dropped his book, and . staggered out of the 
room ; while Mrs Villars, terrified and surprised, follow- 
ed, and found him fallen down in a fit in his own dressing 
room. When he recovered, he assured his mother he 
was often seized in that manner, and begged to be left 
alone. 

But Mrs Villars could not help suspecting that his 
illness had some relation with what the servant had said, 
and she immediately endeavored to find out from the 
servants whether their young master bad ever been talked 
of for Miss Ellesmere; but they had never heard such a 
thing surmised ; still, she could not give up the idea ; 
and seeing on her son's countenance when they met in 
the evening, strong marks of sadness, she was sure that 
he concealed from ^er some secret fatal to his peace. 
The only person in the house likely to be at all in Mel- 
bourne's confidence, was the old buder, who had lived in 
the family many years, and was the only servant known 
to her whom Melbourne, fix)m motives of delicacy, had 
not parted witK on her entering his house ; but old Ar- 
thur he could not prevail on himself to part with ; he 
therefore contented himself with recommending to him to 
behave to his mother, for his sake, if not for hersj with 
every possible' respect. Still, the old man's feelings of 
virtuous indignation burst forth when he saw Mrs Villars, 
leaning on her son's arm, get out of the carriage ; and 
exclaiming — ^'^ A vile hussey ! I can't bear to look at 
her!" he ran and shut himself up in his pantry as she 
passed, resolving to feign illness to escape waiting at 
table that day. But so many days passed before Mrs 
Villars was well and composed enough to come down 
stairs, that old Arthur had sufficient time to conquer his 
angry feelings before he saw Mrs Villars, whom Mel- 
bourne took care he should see first alone^ lest the sight 
of him should affect his mother .very powerfully, and 
make the presence of the other servants at that moment 
improper. 

It was well that he had taken this precaution ; for as 
soon as Mrs Villars saw the venerable old man enter the 
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room, she forgot all hier self-command ; and when she 
saw him turn away and wipe a tear from his eye, as the 
recollection no douht of his lost master and past scenes 
recurred to his mind, she rushed towards him with clasp- 
ed hands, and conjured him to forget and forgive her past 
offences. 

" I — I hope^" replied Arthur in a hoarse tone of voice, 
" that God and my poor master forgave you, and I will 
try to do the same as fast as I can." So saying, he 
hastily left the room, leaving on Mrs Villars's mind a feel- 
ing of fear towards him, which made it no easy task for 
her to address him confidentially. But she felt that the 
effort ought to be made — that she ought to try to find 
out her son's secret, and that Arthur probably knew it ; 
she, therefore, though unwillingly, resolved to . apply to 
him, and her task was soon rendered easy. 

The morning after that on which the company to Mr 
Laurie's had arrived, two or three smart carriages pass- 
ed the window as Melbourne was at the window and 
Arthur was busy at the side-board. On seeing them, 
and particularly as an open carriage passed in which sat 
a beautiful girl, whose head seemed seduously averted, 
Mrs Villars observed that Melbourne turned very pale, 
and sighing deeply, left the room ; while Arthur mutter- 
ed — "Parading fools! why need they always contrive 
to pass our house ?" 

" Why should they no^pass it, my good Arthur ?" said 
Mrs Villars. 

" O, I know why well enough." 

" Do you ?. Then I wish you would tell me." 

" With my good will you should have known why long 
ago ; but now I fear it is too late." 

" Too late ! what is too late ?" 

" It is too late to prevent Miss EUesra^re's marrying 
* another man ; and there is my poor master dying for her, 
and she belike for him — for they say that she is main 
sorry to marry that jinginbob fellow." 

" But why did she not marry my son ?" 

" O, that I must not tell you ! " 
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" No ! Am I, Arthur, am 1 the. cause ?" 

^' Belike you may," answered the bluot old man. 

'' And -my son concealed this from me ! What ! I 
suppose his taking me into the house broke off the 
marriage ?" 

" Belike it did, and the more is the pity, I say." 

''And my generous son gave up his happiness for my 
sake ! Oh, Aubrey, how little did I deserve such conduct 
from you ! " Here she gave way to so violent a burst of 
anguish that even Arthur pitied her, and pouring out a 
glass of wine insisted that she should drink it, and not 
take on so dismally ; and when she was recovered, at 
her very urgent request he told her all he knew respect- 
ing bis young master and Miss EUesmere. Indeed he 
knew every thing that had passed ; for, having been with 
Melbourne when he received Mr Ellesmere's first letter, 
he had, during the violent paroxysm of feeling which it 
had thrown him into, ventured to read it himself; and in 
consequence of having done so he had earnestly con- 
jured his master to part with his mother rather than not 
marry Miss EUesmere ; and Melbourne, though angry at 
the old man's disrespect towards Mrs ViUars, was so af- 
fected by his violent expressions of attachment towards 
himself, and zeat for his happiness, that he confided to 
him the whole state of the case, on condition that he 
kept the affair a secret from his mother. 

" But, Arthur, do you think it is indeed too late," said 
Mrs ViUars, " to prevent this marriage, as Miss EUes- 
mere is, you say, attached to Aubrey ?" 

" WeU, but suppose it is not too late^ — what can you 
do ?" 

" What ! You shall see, Arthur, what a mother can 
do to show her gratitude to the best of children !" 

On hearing this, Arthur, for the first time since her 
entrance into the house, condescended to look at her. 

" Why, what wiU you do ?" said he, almost smiling on 
her as he spoke. 

" Go to Mr EUesmere." 

" And' what wiU you say to him ?" 
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" All my heart dictates." 

The old man stood silent for a moment, stroking his 
gray head, while with the back of his hand he dashed 
away a tear, and then said, with a sort of a bow, " Shall 
I go with you, ma'am ? I can't think of your going alone ; 
I will just make myself tidy and walk behind you." 

" I never thought that I should ever walk behind her 
again," said the old man to himself, " but I believe she is 
a true penitent." In five mmutes more, Arthur being 
sure that he had seen Mr EUesmere ride towards home 
on horseback, Mrs VillarS stole out unperceived by her 
son, having positively refused Arthur's attendance — a re- 
fusal which mortified him exceedingly — ^but he opened 
the door for her ; and, as he used to do in former times, 
he held the door open till she was out of sight. 

Mrs Villars found Mr EUesmere at home ; and, having 
desired the servant to say a lady wished to see Mr EUes- 
mere alone, she was soon admitted into his study. When 
there, she replied to his very respectful address by throw- 
ing up her vefl, and Mr EUesmere started on beholding 
Mrs ViUars. But such is female influence, and such the 
power of beauty (for Mrs ViUars was stiU beautifiil,) that 
though before he saw her Mr EUesmere bestowed on her 
every degrading epithet possible, and was convinced that 
he should not scruple to say to her aU that he had said of 
her — at the moment he beheld her, his boasted courage 
faUed him, and with awkward complaisance he desired 
her to be seated. 

" Mr EUesmere," cried she, " you see in me a wretch- 
ed, penitent, and humbled woman." 

" I am glad to hear it, madam," said he, scarcely 
knowing what he said. 

" And my son — my poor son !" 

" What of Mr Melbourne, madam ?" 

" I have just been informed that he is pining awdy his 
life in a hopeless attachment to your daughter, and that 
I am the obstacle to his happiness." 

" Really, madam !" repUed Mr EUesmere, " Certain- 
ly — ^yes — ^there was something going forward ; but — ^" 
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^* Yes, sdr, though nnr son's filial piety led him to con- 
ceal the circumstance from me, and he knows nothing of 
this visit to you, I find that had he not received bis guilty 
mother into his house, it would at this moment have con- 
tained a young and virtuous bride ! Is this not so sir ?" 

'* Why, madam, I can't say but that the extraordinary 
step which Mr Melbourne took, at die very moment when 
I expected him to be the avowed and accepted lover of 
my daughter, was very unexpected and unwelcome' to us 
both ; but as matters were, you must feel that Miss EUes- 
mere was forced to give up aU thoughts of bemg Mrs 
Melbourne." 

'* I understand you, sir ; Mr Melbourne's mother is 
unworthy to associate with his wife — and no one feels 
the truth more^ deeply than I do ; but sir, is such a son 
as mine to be sacrificed to such a parent as I am ? 1 am 
told that Miss Ellesmere prefers my son to the gentle- 
man she is about to marry." 

" It is only loo true, madam." 

" Oh ! then, sir, for mercy, and for justice sake, do 
not conclude the marriage in question. Of the strength 
of Aubrey's attachment to your daughter I have convinc- 
ing proofs ; and if I am the only obstacle to his succes^, 
look on me, sir, as a being who exists not ; I am willing 
to relinquish my son's society for ever ; banish me whith- 
ersoever you please; exact an oath from me, never^ 
except when I am on my death-bed, or he on his, to see 
my son again 5 nay, command me to live where he shall 
never be able to find me. I care not what I promise, 
and to what hardships I expose myself, so that I can pre- 
vail on you to receive him as your son in law, and give 
the mansion of his ancestors a mistress more worthy to 
preside in it than I am ; I can only say, make your con- 
ditions, and whatever they are I will consent to them." 

" Mrs Villars, madam, really I — upon my soul, your 
offer is a very generous one, and — ^but you say Mr Mel- 
bourne knows nothing of this visit." 

" No, sir, nor is ne yet aware that I am acquainted 
with the secret of his heart ; but ever since he heard 
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The other reason was, that d'Anglade had received 
from the count and countess what appeared to him a 
personal \ slight. Perhaps, like many other persons who 
occasionally associate with their superiors, there were 
times when he saw himself reminded of his inferior!^, 
and the smile of affability suddenly exchanged for the 
frown of supercilious coldness. D'Anglade had, perhaps, 
sometimes felt in the circles of the great, as one does in a 
menagerie of wild beasts, which look so quiet and so good 
humored at times in their cages, that we are tempted to 
approach the gratings and endeavor to be familiar with 
them, when a sudden coup depatte forces us to resume 
our distance, and reminds us smartly enough, of the dan- 
gers of presumption. A coup de patte like this it is very 
certain that d'Anglade had received ; and while still 
smarting under it, it was very natural that he ^ould wish 
not to expose himself during several days to a repetition 
of so painful an admonisher ; therefore, the count and 
countess were forced to leave Paris without them. 

They set off on the Monday evening for their country 
seat, and gave out that they should not return till the foUow- 
ing Thursday at night. They carried with them Fran9ois 
Gagnard, their chaplain, and all their domestics, except 
a waiting maid named Formenie, a servant boy, and the 
four girls who were working embroidery. 

The key of the first door of the apartments was en- 
trusted to the waiting maid ; but the chaplain double 
locked the door of the room in which he slept, and car- 
ried the key away with him. It seems that there was 
no porter to the house, and that the count's servants per- 
formed the office of one. 

The count and countess returned a day sooner than 
they were expected ; brought back, it appears, by super- 
stitious terror. Monsieur de Montgommery had found 
blood on a table cloth and napkin ; and having looked 
on this circumstance as a bad omen, he resolved, from a 
foreboding of misfortune, to set off for Paris immediately. 

The chaplain, the page, and the valet de chambre, who 
came on horseback, arrived after their master. The 
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chaplain found that the door of their common apartment 
was only pulled to, and not shut, though it had always 
appeared to be so, during the absence of the count and 
countess, and though he knew that he had double locked 
it when he went away, and had carried the key with him. 
This circumstance, though it was remarked by all the 
servants, by those who had stayed at Paris, and those who 
had been to Ville-boiinn, was not at die moment taken 
much notice of ; and the count and countess sat down to 
supper in one of the lower apartments, where they were 
in the habit of supping. 

They were still at table, when the Sieur d^Anglade 
returned home at eleven o'clock at night, accompanied 
by the Abbe de Villars and the Abbe de Fleury, with 
whom he had supped at the house of the President 
Robert* He stayed below, to converse with the count and 
countess ; and some time after, Madame d'Angkde came 
and took part in their conversation ; and every one parted 
for the night, without mention having been made that 
any unusual incident had happened. 

The next evening the count lodged a complaint or in- 
formation with the Sieur Defieta, the lieutenant of police, 
at the Chatelet. He declared that duHo^ his absence, 
an absence only of three days, the lock of his strong 
box had been forced, and that he had been robbed of 
thirteen bags, each containing a thousand livres in silver 
money, 11,500 livres in gold, in two pistole pieces, a 
hundred louis d'ors, new and au cordon^ (a peculiar 
kind of coinage) and a necklace of pearls, worth 4,000 
£vres. 

The lieutenant of police, the king's |>roct<ret£r, and a 
commissary, immediately came on the premises. These 
three officers, having found no fracture in the doors or 
locks of the apartment, were immediately persuaded that 
the robbery must have been committed by the assistance 
of false keys, and by persons residing in the house ^ 
consequently, they concluded that they ought immediately 
to search aU the apartments. The Sieur d'Anglade and 
bis wife immediately deared that the search might begin 
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in their rooms, and Monsieur d'Anglade conducted the 
officers himself into all the places occupied by him and 
his family. They opened the closets, the coffers, the 
drawers ; tfiey searched in the beds, in the mattresses-— 
but they found nothing. They next entered the garret ; 
but Madame d'Anglade excused herself from accompa- 
nying them thither on the pretence of being suddenly 
seized with a sort of vertigo and faintness. In the garret 
they found an old chest, and in this chest, which was 
full of clothes and linen, they discovered a rouleau of 70 
louis, au cordouy wrapped up in a printed paper, contain- 
ing the remains of a genealo^cal table, which the count 
declared to be his own. He added, that these louis must 
be part of those which had been stolen from him ; because 
his and these were coined in the same year— a circuna- 
stance which he bad forgotten to mention in his complaint* 
D'Anglade was therefore asked where those louis d'ors 
came from ; and he could only answer that he could not 
teU, but that he could give a good account of them. 

The Lieutenant of police seized these Ibuis, in order 
that they might be carefully put in deposit, as proofs 
leading to conviction of the real culprit ; and d'Anglade 
counted them himself before the judge took possession 
of them. As he counted them, he felt his hand shake, 
and he exclaimed, " I tremble." Some of the domes- 
tics who were present, declared then, and repeated after- 
wards in the information, that d'Anglade had appeared 
surprised at the arrival of the count, and that his wife 
seemed confounded when she was first informed of it. 

When the whole party had left the garret, Madame 
d'Anglade desired the lieutenant of police to observe that 
the door of the apartment in which the chaplain, the page, 
and the valet de chambre slept, had been only pulled to, 
and not shut, for which odd circumstance there were 
doubdess sufficient reasons to be given ; and she added, 
that the valet de chambre ought to be examined, as that 
might lead to a discovery, and he very possibly might 
have been guilty of the robbenr. The precipitation with 
which Madame d'Anglade thus endeavored to fix the 
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crime on one particular individual, when the count himself 
had not yet dared to suspect any one, caused not only 
surprise but suspicion in the mind of the judge ; and with a 
sort of retributive justice, this eagerness to accuse, fatal- 
ly recoiled on the accuser. But this surprise and these 
suspicions increased, and spread from one person to the 
other; when the count declared solemnly, that his valet 
had followed him into the country, and did not arrive in 
Paris again till after him. Madame d'Anglade, however, 
still persisted in suspecting this servant, and replied, that 
he had, in all probability, concealed some one in bis 
chamber, in order that the robbery might be committed. 
But how could this robber, if so concealed, have been 
able to carry away the stolen goods, when the key of 
the street door was actually all the time in the possession 
of Monsieur and Madame d'Anglade ? The same ob- 
servation served to justify Formenie, the waiting maid of 
the countess ; who, as was before observed, remained in 
die house during the absence of her master, and had 
been entrusted with the key of the apartment. 

After this conversation, they searched the room which 
Madame d'Anglade was so eager to have examined ; 
and they actually found in a comer of it, five bags, 
contaming a thousand livres each, and a sixth bag, con- 
taining a thousand livres, excepting the sum of two hun- 
dred and nineteen livres and nineteen sols. 

This discovery, instead of averting suspicion from the 
d'Anglades, fixed it on them still more strongly ; for, 
as they had once been the principal occupiers of the 
bouse, it was very possible that they had master keys 
to all the apartments ; and it was immediately recollected, 
that when the Marquis d'Anglade had lived in the apart- 
ments then occupied by the count, and a Monsieur 
Grimaudet had lived in the apartment immediately above 
him, Grimaudet had been robbed of a considerable quan- 
tity of plate; nor was it doubted but that more would have 
been stolen^ had it not been perceived that the key of 
the first chamber had been taken away. 

The criminal had never been discovered, but it was very 
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evident that the robbery had been committed by means of 
the stoien key. By means of a false or master key, the 
robbery on the count also must have been committed ; 
and while these recollections and these ideas occurred to 
the lieutenant of police, and to the other persons present, 
they could not help remembering that the d'Anglades 
were occupants of the house durine both the robberies. 

The only lock which had been forced was tliatpf the 
strong box, and it was undoubtedly impossible tnat the 
thief should have procured himself the key of a coSer 
which had never been at his disposal. It was a fact too, 
that the d'Anglades knew that the count had by him a 
considerable sum of money ; and they also knew the 
exact amount of it, as they had offered to procure him 
the means of employing it to advantage ; besides, though 
they had accepted the invitation to Ville-boisin, they 
excused themselves from going thither, on a frivolous 
pretext, and by not going, they remained sole masters 
of the house; they had likewise required to have the 
key of the street door in their custody, though it was usu- 
ally left in the care of the count's servants. 

Amongst the louis d'ors too, were several of a rare 
and high prized quality. Such louis d'ors had been 
stolen from the count, and d'Anglade could not say 
where he obtaiqed bis ! And where are they hidden ? 
In a garret, and in a chest designed to contab old clothes 
and old linen ; in short, in a place where no one would 
think of looking for a valuable deposit. This consider- 
ation, joined to the excuse of indisposition made by Ma- 
dame d'Anglade, in order to avoid being present while 
her garret was searched, seemed to prove that she fear- 
ed the discovery of the stolen goods* 

At least thus reasoned, and thus felt, thus suspected 
the lieutenant of police ; and this mass of presumptive 
evidence was increased by the appearance oi uneasiness 
and terror which was satd to be exhibited by the bus- 
band and wife, on learning the unexpected return of the 
count and countess ; for as yet, they had not had time 
to remove all the stolen effects!^ However, Madame 
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d'Anglade sought to avert all suspicion of her own guilt, 
by endeavoriDg to fix it on another. But she did so . 
in vain; for the three servants whom she wished to 
criminate, had been under their master's eye during 
the whole term of his absence. It was, therefore, im- 
possible that tliey should have opened the door of their 
chamber; and yet, though one of them had double-lock- 
ed it, and carried the key away with him, the door 
was found open when they returned ! Consequently, it ' 
must have been opened by a false key ; and who but 
the d'Anglades could possibly be in possession of one ? 
Therefore, the money found there, instead of being 
evidence against the persons who lodged b that apart- 
ment, appeared evidence agakist the d'Anglades ; and 
the earnestness with which Madame d'Anglade urged 
them to search that room, seemed only to prove that, 
as it was an apartment not belonging to her, the stolen 
efl^cts being found there, would prevent, she thought, 
suspicion from .lighting on her and her husband, and 
fix it entirely on the innocent servants. 

All these ideas combined, formed in the opinion of 
the lieutenant of police a body of evidence so strong, 
that he could not help saying to d'Anglade, '^ Either 
you or I committed this robbery." Let me observe 
here, with the honest pride of an Englishwoman, that 
no judge in my country could have uttered so wicked a 
prejudgment without being infamous for life, and that 
no one could have listened to it without immediately 
reproving him in the language of virtuous indignation 
and of outraged humanity. 

But this judge of the unhappy d'Anglades, mistaking 
the agitation of anguish for that of conscious guilt, and 
being more eager to draw conclusions from sHght pre- 
mises than to wait for the exhibition of strong ones, allow- 
ed his suspicions to be so riveted on d'Anglade and his 
wife, that he thought it superfluous to search the other 
apartntents, especially when the count proudly assured 
him that he would answer for the hones^ of his donees- 
tics. 

19 
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Immediately then the lieutenant of police, on the requi<- 
sition of the count, ordered the commitment of the d'An- 
glades. But before they were conducted to prison they 
were searched, and in d'Anglade's purse were found 
seventeen louis d'ors, and a double Spanish pistole ; a 
circumstance which added to the suspicious circumstan- 
ces preceding this; for a considerable portion of the 
effects stolen from the count consisted of pistoles. The 
husband was then conducted to the Chatelet, and the 
wife to the fort L'Evaque, where they were immediately 
confined in separate dungeons, and the jailors forbidden, 
under a severe penalty to let them, speak to any human 
being. 

The prosecution now commenced ; and the lieuten- 
ant of police, that man whose mind was crowded with 
prejudices against the unfortunate d'Anglades, that very 
man was to preside at the tribunal as their judge. D'An- 
glade indeed appealed against his jurisdiction, as persons 
about to be tried in our courts sometimes challenge such 
jurymen as are likely, they know, to be adverse to them ; 
but he appealed in vain, and his appeal only served to 
add personal animosity to the prejudice which Defieta 
had already conceived against him. Witnesses were ex- 
amined indeed with seeming impartiality, but their evi- 
dence was in reality twisted to the purpose of those who 
desired to prove guilty the man whom they were deter- 
mined to believe so. 

Another circumstance which operated powerfully against 
the accused, and which holds out a warning example of 
the danger as well as folly and wickedness of any species 
of duplicity, was, the mystery in which d'Anglade, whose 
false pride was not yet sufficiently subdued, still continu- 
ed to envelope his real birth and fortune. For, as if he 
foolishly thought, that in the moral, as in the physical 
world, what is only dimly seen, and partially revealed, 
borrows thence the appearance of grandeur, and that a 
man's origin, like a mountain whose top is hidden by 
clouds, and seen in the dim shade of twilight, acquires 
dignity and greatness from being involved in mystery ; 
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certab it is, that it was with the greatest difficulty the 
judge could follow liim through all the evasions by which 
fae replied to the simplest questions relative to his family 
and means of living ; and as wherever there is conceal* 
ment and evasion one is justified in believing that there 
IS also guilt, it was not in the power of any judge, any 
witness, or any enemy, to injure d'Anglade in the minds 
of those present m as great a degree as he injured him- 
self by this paltry and culpable conduct. 

His family was, it was easily ascertained, by no means 
noble, though he really had the title of marquis ; but it 
was not so easy to decide with certainty on the manner 
in which he was enabled to support a style of living so 
superior to his apparent revenue ; and on this subject, ai$ 
well as on the other, he refused to be explicit. There 
is, however, reason to suppose, that so far from d'An- 
glade's having increased his income by the unworthy 
means imputed to him — such as play, usury, swindling, 
and robbery — he employed certab hours of the morning 
b virtuous bdustry, and in employments which, however 
derogatory they might be deemed to the rank of gentle- 
men, by die noble, die idle, and the empty minded, would 
have raised him high in the opbion of all those whose 
judgment on human conduct is enlightened, and whose 
approbation it is an honor to possess. 

To be brief; on no stronger grounds than that seventy 
louis d'ors similar to those lost by the Count de Mont- 
gommery were found hidden on the premises ; that d'An- 
glade while he counted them showed strong emotion, 
and exclaimed, '^ I tremble ;" that Madame d'Anglade 
excused herself from accompanying thera in the search 
m the garret, and with great eagerness endeavored to fix 
suspicion on the valet de chambre, d'Anglade and his 
unhappy wife had been committed to prison ; and on the 
same weak evidence, d'Anglade was judged deserving to 
to be put to the rack, in order that a confession of his 
guilt might be wrung from him ; and he actually under- 
went the question ordinaire et extraordinaire. 

But when there, he confessed nothing ; for indeed he 
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bad nothing to confess. Immediately afterward, by a 
definitive judgment he was condemned to the galleys for 
nine years, and his wife was banished from the jurisdic- 
tion of Paris for the same space of time, besides being 
condemned to such restitutions and reparations to the 
Count de Montgoinmery as completely swallowed up 
their already slender property. 

Indeed the judges were so convmced of d'Anglade's 
guilt, that as the nature of the proceedings against him 
did not allow them to inflict the punishment of death, 
which they thought due to his crime, they resolved to 
put in force every torture which the law did not forbid 
them to use. 

It is the usual custom to give some refi*eshment to the 
unfortunate wretches to whom torture has been applied. 
But d'Anglade, instead of receiving this cheering atten- 
tion, was conducted from the place of torture into tba 
darkest dungeon of the tower of Montgommery. But 
in his miserable dungeon, and while his body, lacerated 
by the rack, was bent to the earth with every possible 
physical pain and weakness, his mind happily shook off 
the trammels of false pride and wordly vanity ; and as a 
man and as a christian he rose superior to his trials, and 
became a striking example of piety and patience. But 
at first, his mind, as well as his frame, sunk beneath the 
suddenness as well as cruelty of the blow. The same 
hour saw him afiiuent and respected, and an accused 
robber and a prisoner ! The same hour saw him happy 
in the society of a fond wife and affectionate child, and 
torn from their embraces, perhaps for ever, while they 
were dragged to the unwholesome walls of one dungeon, 
and he to another. 

Besides, the man who thus suffered, was one even 
weakly tenacious on the score of honor, one who loved 
reputation and respect more than life itself; and now, 
though innocent of even an intentional crime, this slave 
of pride and reputation saw himself for ever banished 
from society, by being accused and convicted of atro- 
cious guDt, while those that he most tenderly loved were 
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the sharers in bb ignomiiiyy and in his unmerited siifier- 
ings. 

Nor was die fate of Madame d'Anglade much less 
severe. Timid and redring in her nature, she had always 
avoided notice, and thought " a woman's lovehest station 
was retreat." But now she was made an object of puh- 
fic observation and notoriety, and not by a disphy of 
heroic virtue, such as has sometimes distinguished women 
m aU countries and in all times ; not by a splendid exei^ 
tion of talents, capable by the hme which waits upon it 
to recompense the woman who has performed it for the 
pain and injury which she often experiences from the 
envy of her own sex and the severe tenaciousness of the 
other ; but she was called forth from her virtuous and 
respectable obscurity in order to be arraigned as a thief, 
and imprisoned as a convicted felon; and she, whose 
modest eye bad always dirunk from the gaze even of re- 
spectful admiration, was now exposed to the agonizing 
stare of unfeeling curiosi^ and public contempt. 

Poor, injured innocents ! In England, where the na* 
ture and the laws of evidence have been deeply studied 
and are thoroughly understood, ye would not have plead* 
ed for justice in vain, but acquittal would have instantly 
followed accusation. 

But, as I before observed, the mind of d'Anglade, aided 
by religion, conquered at length the dreadful feelings of 
anguish, which at first were the necessary consequences 
of his sudden and most unmerited misfortunes. Yet, as 
a husband and a father, he suffered still ; and at the 
thought of his wife and child, even the fortitude of his 
piety forsook him ; and when he learnt from the jailor that 
he was forbidden all communication with them, or with 
any one, his agony baffled description, and what he had 
before suffered seemed trifling in comparison. 

" But surely, surely I shall be allowed to see my child !" 
cried he in a transport of grief. 

** Yes ; in nine years' time, when you return from the 
galleys,'' replied the jailor. 

'* 1 shall never return," said d'Anglade, with the look 

19* 
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and tone of , desperation, '**I shall die there;" when sud- 
denly he reflected that there was consolation in that 
thought ; and as he was soon to pass from time to eter- 
nity, he felt how insignificant were all the ties and trials 
of this world ; and lifting up his soul to his Creator, the 
murmurs of regret were lost in the consoling aspirations 
of pious patience and religious hope. 

A few days after, he was taken from the tower of 
Montgommery, and led, bruised and lacerated as he was, 
to die castle of La Tournelle. 

At length, overpowered by so many evils, he fell dan- 
gerously ill, and it was judged necessary to administer 
the sacrament to him. While receiving it, tie declared 
by words, and subsequently in writing, that he. was en- 
tirely innocent of the crime imputed to him ; but tiiat be 
pardoned his enemies and persecutors ; and that all the^ 
regret which he now felt was, that he was only sentenced 
to be tied to a chain, whereas his blessed Saviour was 
nailed to a cross. Unhappily, hoiwever, he got the better 
of his illness, and remained in this horrible abode, sup- 
ported by charitable contributions, till the departure of 
the chain of galley slaves to which he belonged. 

It is said that th^ count de Montgommery solicited to 
have the departure of d'Anglade take place even before 
he was restore^ to health ; and he waited on the road to 
see him pass, in order to enjoy the horrible spectacle of 
his sufierings and humiliation. Such was the man whose 
notice was once supposed by the deceived d'Anglade to 
confer honor upon him ! But when the innocent victim 
beheld his persecutor, and understood the dreadful mo- 
tives which led him to witness his distress, he feebly ex- 
claimed-^having first raised his eyes to heaven with an 
expression of meek resignation — " I would rather at thb 
moment be the poor, suffering d'Anglade, than the Count 
de Montgommery ; for is it not nobler to suffer than to 
do evil ?" 

The rack had so much injured the limbs of d'Anglade 
that it was impossible for him to use them, and if he 
moved in the slightest degree, he experienced the most 
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insupportable agonies. He was therefore laid upon tbe 
cart by two men ; and at night when they slept on the 
road) he was taken out and laid on a litde straw, in a 
bam or under a hedge. When he arrived at Marseilles, 
he was conducted to the hospital for convicts there, 
where he had soon the happiness of learning from the ^ 
medical attendant that his liie was drawing to a close. 
At this moment the dear images of his wife and child 
recurred to him in all their power. *^ And I must never 
s<ee. them more ! apd I must die without embracing 
them !" he cried,^ *^ nay, without sending them my party- 
ing blessing !" 

Fortunately, however, the surgeon who attended him 
was himself a husband and a father, and could therefore 
feel for d'Anglade. ^ 

" Dictate to me," said he to him, " whatever you wish 
to say to your wife and child, and I pledge my honor that 
it shall be delivered to them." 

D'Anglade thanked him with his tears. It was the 
first time, for months, that he had heard the voice of 
kindness, and it was welcome indeed. But there was 
no time to be lost ; and the surgeon, having procured the 
necessary materials, d'Anglade, with a considerable effi)rt, 
dictated as follows ; 

" I am dying, best beloved of my heart, the victim of 
my sufierings; but I conjure you, my Sophia, to rise 
superior to this new trial. Live, I charge you, to see 
my character and your own cleared from every stain ! 
and something whispers me, that, sooner or later, our in- 
nocence shall be made manifest. live therefore— I 
repeat it«— to hasten that moment, if it be possible, and to 
enjoy it for the sake of our innocent girl, now, alas ! en- 
veloped in her parents' shame. O that I could once 
more behold you both ! But God's will be done ! I trust 
that we shall meet in heaven. My Constantia! my 
child ! accept my parting blessing, and listen to my last 
advice. Think nothing dishonorable but vice — nothing 
valuable but virtue. Conquer poverty by industry; ana 
Uusb not for the labor that confers on you honorable 
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independence ! May you, too, live to aid the re-estab" 
lishmeot of my fame and honor, and to enjoy the accom- 
plishment of it ! O my child ! let your £Qial piety comfort 
and console your poor mother ! And is it thus we part? 
But it is the will of my Creator, and I will murmur no 
more. 

" Farewell ! farewell for ever ! 

"L. G. D'Anglade." 

As soon as d'Anglade was no more, the surgeon enclosK 
ed this letter in an envelope, which contained a few lines 
from- himself, to Madame d'Anglade, announcing to her 
the death of her husband, after such weakness and such 
suffering as made him incapable of writing himself; and 
assuring her, at the same time, that in his death he was 
happy — for that he died the death of the righteous ; and 
that he earnestly wished that his own latter end might be 
like his. 

Let us now return to Madame d'Anglade, and her 
only child, whose fate had been little less unfortunate 
than that of the marquis. When dragged to prison, she 
was on the point of becoming a mother a second time; 
and terror and anxiety soon had a sensible effect on her 
health, and a fatal one on the yet unborn infant, which 
lived not to see the light of day. In this terrible situation, 
and while liable to long and successive fainting fits, she 
had no assistance but firom Constantia, whose own heakh 
was considerably injured by the hardships which sur- 
rounded them. 

In the middle of a rigorous winter they were in a ca- 
vern where no air could enter, and where chill damps 
stood upon the wall ; a little charcoal in an earthen pot 
was all the fire which was allowed them, and the smoke 
was s6 offensive and dangerous that it increased rather 
than diminished their sufierings ; their food depended on 
charity, and they had no relief but what their priest bo/ax 
time to time procured them. 

At length, as a great favor, they were removed to a 
place less damp, to which there was a little window ; but 
the window was closed up, and the fumes of the charcoal 
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were as nosdous here as in the cavern which they had 
left. Here, however, they remained four or five months ; 
and Madame d'Angiade, supported by the hope of hap- 
pier days, and by die ever dear expectation of being at 
last restored to liberty and her husband, if not to repu- 
tation and society, still clung to existence, though held on 
teitns, wretched as these were. 

But at length the surgeon's and her husband's letters 
reached h^ ; and the hope which had supported her was 
destroyed for ever. 

^' Mother, dear mother !" cried Constantia, a few days 
after they had heard the mournful tidings, "do not give 
way to this excessive S(xtow ; remember, my father bids 
you live ! live to see his memory justified ! and I, think 
how eamesdy I desire you to live tor my sake !" 

Madame d'Anglade tried to live, and tried to console 
herself with the idea that her beloved husband was not 
only removed from his sufferings, but was in a state of 
happiness. But the mortal blow was sped ! the hope 
for which she supported life was no more ! Disgrace 
and imprisonment, sickness, poverty, and dependence she 
had endured with fortitude ; for the husband of hbr heart 
yet lived, and she knew that his fortitude equalled hers. 
Their punishment was, she knew, but for a time ; and 
at the end of that time they should tneet, rehearse their 
past sufferings together, and perhaps forget them ; nay, 
be repaid for them by their happy re-union ! But d'An- 
glade was dead ; and all her flattering dreams were van- 
ished for ever. 

" It is past, my child !" cried she in a faint voice, in 
less than a fortnight after she received the melancholy 
tidings ; " the struggle is at length over, and, purified by 
suffering, I am about, I trust, to be re-united to your 
blessed father ; but oh ! when I think of you, and your 
unprotected state, the thought of death distracts me, and' 
nothing but horrors surround me !" 

I will not dwell on a scenie so painful to the feelings 
as that exhibited by an affectionate mother leaving an 
only daughter in so forlorn and so cruel a situation, and 
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under such deplorable circumstances.. Suffice it, that 
Madame d'Anglade breathed her last in a few hours af- 
ter the conversation related above, leaving Constantia no 
resources but in her own energies ; and when d'Anglade's 
crime, according to the many — ^his unjust condemnati(X], 
according to the few — was forgotten, and talked of no 
more,, the fatal consequences of it continued to be felt 
by his unhappy orphan, who had ever present to her 
thoughts the consciousness of her parents' disgrace, and 
the misery which her poor mother experienced on her 
account, even in the last pangs of dissolution. 

But to gome it is given to know only the pleasures of 
paternity ; and while the dying Madame d'Anglade was 
agonized by the consciousness that she left the exempla- 
ry child, whose filial piety htld soothed her sorrows and 
alleviated her sufferings by the most unwearied attentioo, 
no inheritance but disgrace, no dower but unmerited mis- 
fortune, the President Des Essars was as happy in the 
hopes, as the mother of Constantia was wretched in the 
fears, of a parent. 

He too had an only child ; a youth who was accono- 
plished, dutiful, moral, and pious, and who was at once 
the pride and 'happiness of bis life. 

When the unfortunate d'Anglades had been dead 
rather more than three years, Eugene des Essars bad 
reached the age of one and twenty ; and his father was 
desirous of marrying him to a young and rich heiress, 
who had been the companion and playfellow of his child- 
hood. 

But Eugene's affections did not follow the direction 
of his father's wishes, and his heart was as yet untouch- 
ed by any one ; therefore, though he had hitherto been 
eager to obey the President's slightest desires, he ear- 
nestly entreated, on this occasion, that he might be al- 
lowed to please himself, as he felt an irresistible repug- 
nance to become a husband, unless he entertained for lus 
intended wife a decided preference and devoted attach- 
ment. The President, reluctantly, but wisely, granted 
his son the freedom which he asked ; and the young 
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married anodicr mas ; wtn^ las ikd]ier, hzrins not Tcft 
fixed OD aoodier hdress 10 sapph- her place, as canSdale 
for Ei^eoe's afiecti o ns feteoed -villi corrjtlaceDcy id las 
objections ^unst marnrins at aD ; and deckred. that be 
dioold akiajTS fed k fab dmr to oonsoli Eoirene's fedzi*;5 
00 a solgect of mcse UDportaBoe 10 imn iban to any one 
else. 

StiD, in qiite ci Has obligmg deckratioD, Eocene (A 
his sereni^ and hb peace oompktelv iDierropted, by the 
cpnsciocisneas that the Pkesideat had ooce piopased mar- 
riage to him, and thereiix^ might do so again — as tbe 
inhabitant of a room which has ooce been repotted to 
have been visited by a ghost, nerer feels completdy safe 
in it from a second visit, ahhoii^ the pertuibed sfint is 
supposed to have been hid. 

Eugene was completely happy in his sin^e state, as 
he was umnteiropted in his studies, independent in his 
vriO ; and in ^ite of himself he became thoughtful and 
disturbed from the mere apprehension of a distant evil ; 
for an evil to him any change would have appeared. 
But his feelings and his pensiveness remained unques- 
tioned and unobserved. He was so much more devot- 
ed to study than to society ; so honorably ambitious to 
qualify himself to shine in the profession of the law, for 
which he was designed ; so much fonder 6f books than 
of men^ that no one observed his increased gravity and 
thoughtfulness ; and his father was more wUling to at- 
tribute it to abstraction and learned reveries, than to a 
sense of present, or the apprehension of future uneasi- 
ness. But though the eyes even of an aflTectionate pa- 
rent may be blinded by some particular and powerful 
circumstances ; though the friend of the day, and the 
companion in crowds and in dissipation may not observe 
the casual variations of our looks and our countenances ; 
the domestic who has been accustomed to look up in our 
&ce for the usual smile of goodwill, tempering the com- 
mand of authority ; tbe dependent, who owes to our at- 
tention not only daily bread, but that degree of confi- 
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dence which such attention can alone impart — ^to these, 
the slightest cloud athwart one's brow is discernible ; and 
in their faces, better than in the countenances of our 
equals or superiors, can we read what our own counte- 
nance expresses, and our real value as members of so- 
ciety. 

This truth was experienced by Eugene des Essars. 
At home, no one but his own valet remarked that he did 
not look well, and that he ate nothing at the crowded and 
well covered table of his father ; and the only person 
who gazed on his pale cheek with sdicitude, and mark- 
ed, with anxious kmdness, his absence, his taciturnity, 
and the uneasiness painted in his countenance, was Ma- 
deleine Tournon, a bed-ridden elderly woman, who had 
nursed his mother when she died in bringing him into 
the world, and had been his nurse from the day of hia 
birth, till he no longer required her attendance. But 
with her services did not finish his respect and afiectioa 
for her, nor hers for him. Madeleine had been well ed- 
ucated, and was respectably bom; but a thoughtless 
father and a bad husband had reduced her to a level with 
the lowest ; and it was only in the service of the Presi- 
dent des Essars that she had met with kmdness mingled 
with respect, and had found her claims to compassion 
and attention fully owned and gratified. Consequently^ 
she esteemed the baron ; and she loved, nay, even ador- 
ed his son ; and when, in consequence of a severe com- 
plaint, Madeleine was confined to her bed, and pronoun- 
ced incapable of ever rising from it again, she declared 
that she felt her calamity a blessing rallier than a misfor* 
tune, because it insured to her die pleasure of seeing 
her dear child Eugene des Essars every dav, as he made 
it a point of conscience to visit her daily, m order to re- 

!>ay to her, in some measure, her acdve services to his 
ather, and her tender, incessant care of his own child- 
hood. 

It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that Madeleine 
should immediately perceive on the expressive counte- 
nance of Eugene, some signs of the uneasbess which 
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tormented bim ; and having expressed ho- anxiety in 
tenns congenial to her warm and affectionate feelings, it 
is also not to be w(Midered at that Eugene should feel 
more at ease and more happy in her company, when he 
had once opened bis heart to her and had listened to her 
soothings, than he did in the gay circles of Paris. Con- 
sequendy, her humble roof and solitary bedside, had for 
him more attraction than gayer, richer scenes ; and while 
many a lovely heiress, many a blooming maid, sighed in 
secret for bis absence, he was stting by the couch of 
Madeleine, listening to her tales of other times, shifting 
her pillow for her, administering to her her accustomed 
dose of tisane^ or unfolding to her the most secret wishes 
of his heart, and describing the necessary qualificadons 
in a woman, without which he qould never be happy in 
the married state. 

Madeleine listened, approved, wondered, feared, and 
hoped with him ; but she always ended with cautioning 
him against allowing himself to form an attachment to 
any woman who would, in all probability, be absolutely dis- 
approved of by the president. 

" I hope," said Eugene, one day, in answer to these 
caudons, ^' I hope that I am incapable of allowing myself 
to feel a passion which must be disapproved by my 
father. Believe me, dear Madeleine, I should firmly set 
about nipping such a passion in the bud." 

" But suppose the passion should already be full blown 
before you were conscious that it had even burst its 
green pod ?" 

" Impossible ! I am as much aware as you are of my 
own liability to fall violently in love some time or other, 
and I should be on my guard against the approaching 
danger." 

" StiD, it is very fortunate for you, my dear child, that 
I have no daughter or female friend living with me, or 
visiting me when you do ; for, if I had, you would be in 
great danger of liking her too well, even if she had no 
great attractions." 

" Why so, Madeleine ?" 
20 
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^' Because love, like some fine plants of rare quality, 
flourishes most in retired places. It flies the too glaring 
sunshine of crowded scenes, or puts forth a few gaudy, 
feeble flowers there, which live their little hour, and then 
droop and die. But in retirement, and in the still shade 
of solitude, it strikes a deep, lastmg root ; it requires no 
hand to plant it, no care to nourish it, no rich soil to 
manure it. It is the place, the situation which it delights 
in ; and when once it has established itself there, it shoots 
forth into luxuriant branches, and, according to the circum- 
stances which surround it, its flowers yield healthy 
fragrance or deadly poison ; and they will either form the 
nuptial garland of the happy lover, or strew the hopeless 
lover's grave." 

^' Madelebe, how metaphorical you are!" replied 
Eugene, smiling ; " but I believe your metaphor is just ; 
and I also believe that love is like some weeds, which, 
when we imagine we have rooted them out, spring up 
again when we least expect them. But, had you a niece, 
a daughter, or a friend, with your mind, dear Madeleine !" 

" Well ; and what then ?" 

" Why, then — ^why, then we should make a most happy 
trio— that' s all," added Eugene, sighing ; and he and 
Madeleine both fell into a deep reverie. 

At length Madeleine said, " My dear child, I wish you, 
if you please, not to visit me so soon in the evening, in 
future. If you could come an hour later, it would be more 
to my convenience. Could you oblige me so far ?" 

" I will make a point of it," replied Eugene ; and they 
separated soon after for the evening. 

But the next day Eugene forgot his promise; and 
having something particular to say to Madeleine, he hur- 
ried to her house, even sooner than usual. 

She lived m a small cottage in the Champs Elisees ; 
and as Eugene drew near it, he saw a tall, slender woman, 
plainly but neatly clad, her arms gracefully folded in a 
long black veil, which seemed put on to screen her fix>m 
observation, but which, from its peculiarity, exposed her 
to it the more. But proceeding onward with a slow, dig- 
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mfied, and graceful motion, she seemed wholly uncon- 
scious of the attention which she excited. '^ If her face 
equal her form, and if she be young," thought Eugene, 
^'she is a beautiful creature indeed ! I wonder who she is !" 
and he proceeded slowly to Madeleine's cottage. Made- 
leine started, and blushed on seeing him, and reminded 
him rather angrily, that he had broken his promise. 

" It is very true," replied Eugene, " but I beg your 
pardon, and will be more obedient tomorrow." However, 
she was evidently disconcerted, evidently chagrined ; and 
when he rose to depart, though earlier than he usually did, 
she did not offer to detain him. The next day he meant 
to keep his promise exactly ; but his father had formed 
an engagement for him which rendered it impossible ; 
and he found he must either give up seeing Madeleine 
entirely, or go as early to her as he had done the preced- 
ing evening ; he therefore resolved to risk her displeasure, 
rather than hurt her feelings by not seeing her at all in 
the day ; and accordingly, he set off on his visit, full an 
hour before the accustomed time. He had nearly reached 
the gate, when he saw it open, and the lady whom he 
had seen the day before, came out of it. Eugene imme- 
diately quickened his pace, in order to come up to her 
before her veil which was, he saw, thrown back, should 
be pulled down again. He did so ; and found that her 
beauty fully equalled that of her form. She appeared 
more than twenty, yet she was not eighteen ; but early 
sorrow, and circumstances painfully stimulating^ had given 
an early maturity to her mind, and to her young features 
the deeply marked expression and character of riper years. 
Her cheek was pale as death, her features regular and 
commanding, and her large dark eyes seemed dimmed 
by incessant grief. 

Eugene's earnest scrutinizing gaze confused the incog- 
nita, and she sought to draw down her veil, in order to 
conceal her face from his view ; but in her confusion, in- 
stead of fulfilling her intention, she did the exact con- 
trary, and her veil fell to the ground, leaving her whole 
person^ modestly clothed in a coarse but white garment, 
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exposed to his eager admiration; nor could she help 
allowing him to stoop for her veil, and assist her in throw- 
ing it over her shoulders ; while a deep blush overspread 
her fine features, and a sort of pensive smile stole over 
them, as she curtsied her thanks and withdrew, which 
made her even more lovely in his eyes than she had ap- 
peared before ; and he stood gazing at her till she was 
out of sight, with his hand on Madeleine's door, uncon- 
scious of every thing but the lovely vision before him. 
But when it was vanished, he recollected with rapture, 
not unmixed with surprise, that she had been visiting 
Madeleine, and he rushed into her apartment with a flush- 
ed cheek and a beating heart. 

" Oh, Madeleine !" cried he, " do tell me who—" 

" So ! " exclaimed she, sinking back on her pillow ; 
" you need not go on ; I know what you would say — 
you have seen her, and all my precautions have been 
vain ! " 

" And why should I not see her ?" cried Eugene, 
seizing her hand ; " why did you wish to prevent me 
from seeing her ? why wish to deprive me of so much 
happiness ?" 

" Happiness ! did you say ?" cried Madeleine. " There,^ 
go— leave me — and come hither no more ! " 

" Madeleme, you shock and terrify me ! — ^what do 
you mean ? Forbid me your house ! — forbid it me, too, 
when — " 

" Yes — ^when you have found out what a treasure it 
occasionally contains." 

" Then she does visit here often, does she ?" 

"Often/! She and you are the comfort of my life !" 
. "Heaven bless her !" exclaimed Eugene, traversing 
the room hastily ; " but she looks good ! — she looks like 
an angel!" 

Madeline looked at him, and sighed deeply. 

" But how has it been possible, Madeleine, that you 
should not have mentioned her to me ? — ^What prevented 
you?" * 

"Honor — principle; was I, the dependent on your 
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father's bounty, to expose his only ch3d to the danger of 
forming an improper attachment ? " 

" Improper attachment ? " 

** Yes ; had my young friend rank and fortune ecjual 
to her virtues, I should have gloried in seeing you united 
to her ; but, as it is, her very name is an eternal bar to 
your union ; and — " 

Her name a bar ! Why, who is she ? For pity's sake, 
trifle with my impatience no longer ! What is her name ?'' 

" Constantia d'Anglade ! " 

^' Constantia d'Anglade ! What, that poor unfortunate 
orphan, over whose fate I have so often wept? — ^the 
daughter of that unhappy husband and that unhappy wife, 
so cruelly, in my opinion, and so unjustly condemned ?" 
' " Unjustly condemned ! " cried Madeleine with a 
scream of joy ; " and do you, then, believe them inno- 
cent ? " 

'^ I do ; nay, I always did ; though my father was 
ever violently against them." 

" Oh, my dear Constantia ! " said Madeleine, shedding 
tears as she spoke, " how happy would you be to know 
that there is one human being in the world, besides the 
poor Madeleine, who thinks your revered parents injured 
and innocent ! " 

" Then tell her direcdy ; pray do, Madeleine ; and 
you may also tell her, that 1 am convinced, one day or 
other, the innocence of her parents will be made manifest 
to the w^orld," 

** My dear good child, it is the hope of that alone that 
has supported her under her trials." 

** But tell me all you know of her ; pray do." 

Madeleine, in her delight at finding Eugene a friend 
to the injured d'Anglades, forgot all her caution, and 
related to him the misery of Constantia ; when, at the 
age of ^fteen, she found herself an indigent orphan, 
with a name publicly disgraced, with scarcely any friend 
m the world, and with no resources but her own industry. 

** But she had energy, she had virtue, she had piety," 
cried Madeleine ; '' and remembering that 1 had been 

20* 
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ihe friend of her mother, in the days of our j 
perity, and had written kindly to her m her advc i 
came to my house, and conjured rae to take li- 
my protection, and let her board with me, \. 
maintained herself by embroidery, and other soi ' 
assisted by the niggard bounty of a distant re' 
folded her fondly to my bosom, and I told her 
be her friend ; but I also told her, that I 
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allow her to live under the same roof with mo, 
knew that my protector, the President des E? 
been so convinced of her parents' guilt that ho 
angry if I received their daughter as my ( 
Besides, I had another objection to this arrani:' 
looked at her, young, beautiful, innocent, aini 
nate ; and I thought of you, Eugene J*^ 

" Well, well ; go on — ^you were only too pi ' . 
exclaimed. And Madeleine continued : — 

" Constantia was disappointed ; but she fd; 
of my objection, and it was at length decidtt' 
should have a small lodging, which I recomi 
her, and only visit me every evening." 

" And does she visit you only in an evening * ' 

" No ; she hates to be seen ; she dreads ol) 
she sinks under the consciousness of being In. ' 
as the child of a condemned criminal ; and w' 
man being but myself will she ever now hold r 
. " Poor Constantia ! " said Eugene, with a di . 
" and can she maintain herself ? " 

" Yes — her wants are few ; the necessaries » 
all that she requires ; and even out of her plit . 
6nds means to bring me, every now and then, 
present, to show her good will ; for she loves . 
tenderly, because I think her dear parents suli^ . 
justly." 

" Then," exclaimed Eugene, pressing Madele.;. 
with even convulsive earnestness, " for the saiiu- 
she would Jove me too ! Well — ^but, Madeleiiu 
Madeleine, what can we do for her ? what can / 
her?" 
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" Do ? you do for her ? " 

" Yes ; who should, if I do not ! I, the heir of thou- 
sands — I, rioting Jn luxuries, while she is forced to earn 
her daily bread — I, courted, honored, and flattered, from 
the mere empty pretensions and accident of birth and 
fortune ; while she, rich in beauty and virtues, is forced 
to hide herself frotn the obloquy which no crime of hers, 
real or supposed, can have deserved, and to hold con- 
verse with only one human being, because that one has 
candor, justice, and sensibility ! I can't bear it, Made- 
leine, I can't bear it ! Nay, don't shake your head ; I am 
not in love with Mademoiselle d'Anglade ; I never shall 
be in love with her ; she is to me an object too sacred 
for aught but distant, respectful admiration ; her wrongs 
and her sorrows mspire me with a sort of — of— of awe 
and veneration for her, wholly incompatible with a softer 
passion. I feel that [ could almost move mountains to 
do her service ; but, believe me, dear Madeleine, my 
feelings have nothing of love in them ! " 

And strange to say, Madeleine believed him ; but he 
could not prevail on her to believe that it would become 
Constantia d'Anglade to receive pecuniary favors from a 
young man. 

" But remember, " said Eugene, " I have a claim on 
her — ^1 believe her father and mother innocent ! " 

" And as that is the greatest favor you can bestow on 
her, so it is the only one which she without a blush can 
receive. " 

" Well, but you will let me see her and know her ? '* 

" If she has no objection. " 

" But I am her father^s friend ! " cried Eugene ; and 
having repeated his claims to Constantia's favor on that 
account a hundred times, he took his leave, resolved to 
watch his opportunity, and introduce himself. 

The succeeding evening, when he went to Madeline's 
bouse, he thought he should arrive there just before Con- 
stantia left her ; but as he opened the street door, he 
found her on the other side of it preparing to depart. 
Eugene had now the long wished for opportunity to intro- 
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duce himself ; but, alas ! where was his courage ! He 
was unable either to speak or to detain Constantia ; and 
while, with rather a cold and forbidding stateliness, she 
made him a slight bow, and left the house — 

" This is very strange," thought he ; " to be sure 
Madeleine has not told her what I think of her father." 

" You came rather mal-aproposy^ said Madeleine, as 
spiritless and disappointed he entered, and threw himself 
on a seat beside her. 

" Just as you attempted to open the door, which made, 
you know, some resistance, and consequently some noise, 
I was telling Mademoiselle d'Anglade that I was expect- 
ing the son of the President des Essars ; and I was going 
to inform her of your sentiments relative to her parents, 
when I heard you coming, and told her I believed you 
were then at die door ; on which she started up in great 
disorder, exclaiming that she hated to see or be seen by 
any one ; but more especially she wished to avoid the 
son of a man who had done all he could, she knew, to 
procure the condemnation of her injured parents. Nor 
could I," added Madeleine, " detain her an instant." 

This information removed Eugene's depression of 
spirits immediately ; for he felt that, grateful as it would 
be to the feelings of Constantia to know that any one 
believed her parents innocent, it would be doubly so to 
find their warm defender and friend in the son of the 
President des Essars. 

" Well — but, dear Madeleine," cried Eugene, " she 
will come again tomorrow, and then you will tell her 
every thing." 

Madeleme promised compliance ; and Eugene, ani- 
mated with the certainty that he should be the means of 
procuring a feeling of extreme satisfaction to the unfor- 
tunate Constantia, returned home in a very enviable frame 
of mind. 

The following evening he did not set out for his accus- 
tomed visit till he thought Constantia must have been 
some time with Madeleine; and then he repaired to 
her house, with a beating heart, and full of an emo- 
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tion so violent as to be almost painful. When he enter- 
ed the room, be saw Constantta, with her veil thrown 
hack on her shoulders, sitting by Madeleine, and a glow 
of saUsfaction overspreading her fine countenance, which 
his conscious heart told him was probably owing to him ; 
and he was confirmed in this pleasurable idea, when 
Constantia arose as he approached her, bowing in respect- 
ful silence, (for not a word could he utter,) and smiling 
on him, while her eyes glistened with tears, pressed her 
hands gracefully on her heart, as if to express her grati- 
tude, and curtsied to him with respect nearly equal to 
that with which he saluted her. 

" I need not introduce you to each other, my dear 
children," cried Madeleine, while Eugene pressed her 
hand even with more than his usual cordiality ; for you 
know, Eugene, that is Mademoiselle d'Anglade, and — " 

" And I know," interrupted Constantia with a falter- 
ing voice, ^' that in this gentleman I see a man who dares 
to think for himself, and who adds to the penetration 
necessary to discover innocence, though involved in a 
cloud of suspicion and prejudice, the courage and the 
kindness to make that opinion known." 

Still Eugene only bowed, and stammered out — " Ma- 
dam, you do me honor; I only did justice — I — " 

But Constantia did not observe his emotion ; she was 
only pleasurably alive to her own. 

" Sir," she continued, her full heart overflowing at her 
eyes, which she raised to Eugene's with an expression 
which penetrated to his soul, " this dear friend has been 
for years the only person whom I have dared to look in 
the face ; because she, and she only, believed my revered 
parents innocent, and beheld me not as the child of per- 
sons infamous as well as disgraced, and as the probable 
sharer of their iniquity, but as the unfortunate offspring of 
two of the best and most injured of human beings. But, 
sir, there is now another of my fellow creatures whose 
eyes I can presume to meet ; and proud am I to say that 
you are that person ; you have bestowed an additional 
value on my almost joyless existence ; and God reward 
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you, ar, for the satisfaction which you have ^ven to a 
poor, forlorn, and niiserable orphan !" 

" Mademoiselle," at length articulated Eugene, taking 
her hand and respectfully bowing on it as he spoke, '^ this 
is the happiest moment of my life !" 

He saia no more ; but he had been sufficiently elo- 
quent. 

From this day forward Eugene and Constantia met 
frequently by the sick couch of Madeleine. Constanda, 
attributing to filial piety and gratitude alone the pleasure , 
which she took in the society of one of the finest and 
most amiable youths in the world, thought it was virtue 
to indulge her partiality, and to seek his conversation ; 
while Eugene, deceiving himself into a firm belief that 
his attention to Constantia, and the avowed pleasure 
which he derived from associating with her, were the re- 
sults only of admiration, pity, and the justice due to op- 
pressed innocence, contented with the present, looked 
not forward to the future, but divided bis time and his 
thoughts between the studies of his profession and the 
humble apartment of Madeleine. And never was there 
a happier trio than Madeleine's lowly room exhibited ; 
Constantia had obtained a new auditor to hear the tale of 
her father's wrongs, her mother's sufierings, and to sym- 
pathize with all the sorrows of the fair relater. She had 
also another sharer in her hopes of obtaining, one day, 
retributive justice, and of clearing firom every cloud the 
reputation of her parents. At these moments Eugene 
used to seize her hand, and swear on it, that if he should 
be engaged in his professional career when the real cul- 
prits, for whose guilt d'Anglade had suffered, should be 
brought to public justice, she should have no pleader on 
her side more ardent than himself, or more wholly devoted 
to her service. 

" O Madeleine !" he used to say, " what a triumph it 
would be to me to gain my first renown by proving the in- 
nocence of the parents of Constantia d'Anglade !" 

" And to have their innocence proved by you would 
add to my satisfaction," cried Constantia. 
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" And to know that their innocence was proved, and 
that you proved it, my dear child, would almost restore 
me to the use of my limbs again. Yes — ^I declare I think 
that I could rise and walk into the hall of justice." 

" When I try this cause," exclaimed £ugene, " and 
when I have gained a decree in my favor — " 

" I declare I believe the joy will kill me," said Made- 
leine. 

^* And me too," cried Constantia, bursting into tears ; 
" but when— (recollection restoring her to the sad reality 
of the present moment,) when will this happy time come ?" 

^ It must come, ana it shall come !" exclaimed Eu* 
gene ; " it shall by heaven ! " 

" But, alas !" replied Constantia in an agony of vain 
regret, " my parents will not be alive to welcome it ! " 

And, struck with the melancholy truth, her companions 
answered not. 

In conversations like these, evening after evening stole 
rapidly away; and though neither Constantia nor Eu- 
gene any more than Madeleine, was conscious of it, the 
cause that led them to the cottage, the season, the situa- 
tion, and the time of their meetings, were fraught with 
every mcitement to love, as ardent as it was rash and 
hopeless. 

Benevolent attention to a lonely and helpless depen- 
dent was the cause of their acquaintance ; while each, 
unconscious of the gratified whispers of self-love, admired 
in the other the kindness which dictated their visits to 
Madeleine. 

The season was a warm and splendid autumn ; and 
as Madeleine's cottage looked into a spacious garden, 
the sultry breeze, which fanned them through her open 
lattice, was laden with the delicious fragrance of the 
orange blossom and other odoriferous plants ; while the 
murmur of distant fountains, and the songs of birds, dis- 
posed the mind to a sort of contemplative pensiveness 
favorable to tender impressions, and induced that still, 
contented silence, which the full, conscious heart would 
not violiate for worlds. The time was the hour of sun- 
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set ; and Eugene and Constantia, sitting by each other's 
side, used to prolong their stay by the couch of Madeleine, 
till the magic shade of twilight stole over the tawny foliage 
of the garden, and threw a deeper shade over the tall 
trees of the Champs Elisees. 

The monotonous murmur of the water falls, the distant 
hum of men, and the heat of tiie season, bad usually by 
this time lulled the invalid into a temporary slumber ; and 
Eugene and Constantia, on pretence of fearing to awaken 
her, used to prolong the silence so congenial to their feel- 
ings ; while every and anon an unrestrained sigh from 
Eugene, and a suppressed one from the bosom of Con- 
stantia, mingled with the varied sounds of eveniifg, and 
harmonized only too well with the scene and its atten- 
dant circumstances. Nor did they think of departing till 
Madeleine awoke, and then her attendant was reluctantly 
summoned by Eugene to wait on Constantia home ; for 
he was forbidden that happiness. 

" I have no wealth but an unblemished reputation," 
Constantia used to observe ; " and if a young man ac- 
companied me to my lodging, it would be mine no lon- 
ger." 

This observation was too just to be argued against by 
Eugene — he sighed and acceded to it ; but he used to 
follow her, apparently unobserved by her, at a respect- 
ful distance, in order to protect her from insult, should 
insult be offered ; then he used to return home with a 
satisfied conscience, and thank God that he had done 
his duty by watching over a virtuous and unprotected 
orphan ; while Constantia, conscious of his protection, 
though she chose to seem ignorant of it, used to pour 
out her heart in thankfulness, on her humble pillow, to 
that gracious Betng who had raised up to her a friend so 
delicate, so generous, and so true. 

But the delusions even of virtue cannot, ought not to 
last forever, and the truth, the unwelcome truth, soon 
burst on the minds of the unconscious lovers. One 
evening, while Constanda was conversing, as Eugene's 
eyes were fixed on her animated countenance, and she 
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bad discovered that, spite of ber former boast, it was no 
easy task to look id the face of Eugene, even though be 
did think her parents innocent, and had, therefore, bent 
her modest eyes to the ground, the too deeply feeling 
orphan expatiated on the pangs which parents must feel 
on their death bed, when conscious that they leave their 
childrea destitute of wealtli and friends, and without the 
means of procuring either. 

" Think," she said, "what my father and mother must 
have felt, when the thought of my orphan state, and my 
unprotected, unmitigated misery came over their minds. 
I witnessed my mother's agonies at the idea, and I only 
too well could imagine my father's ; " I leave thee, my 
child," said she, " 'tis true, in the protection of heaven ; 
but then, as in thy father's case, heaven sometimes, for 
wise purposes, no doubt, aUows innocence to pine in sor- 
row and in pain ; and I know not to what misery I may 
leave thee ; with no sustenance but what you may wring 
from a proud, unfeeling relation, or procure by bodily 
fatigue; with no friend to console or advise youj with- 
out even the most distant hope that you wiU ever be able 
to form a respectable marriage, or even any marriage at 
all ; for what parent would allow his son to marry the 
daughter of the disgraced d'Anglades ?" 

At these words Eugene started from his seat, exclaim- 
ing " Merciful heaven ! " then rushed across the room, 
and, throwing himself on a chair, groaned aloud. 

" Are you ill ? For pity's sake answer me !" cried 
Constantia, following him. 

" 111 !" faltered out Eugene ; " yes — ^I am ill indeed ! 
But don't alarm yourself; I shall recover presently." 

He was indeed ill, but his malady was of the mind. 
The words of Madame d'Anglade, which Constantia had 
related, had wounded him to the soul; for he for- 
cibly felt the justice of them, and the agony which they 
inflicted unveiled «to him the real state of his heart. 

She had said " no parent would allow his son to marry 
the daughter of the disgraced d'Anglades," and he knew 
that his father would spurn with indignation the idea of a 
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connexion 90 degrading in the eyes of the world ; wb3e 
be also knew that unless he married Constantia d'Anglade, 
all bis hopes of happiness were vanished forever. Im- 
mediately the horror of b«ng perhaps foi'ced to disobey 
die parent whose slightest wish had been a law to htm, tffl 
now, and to refuse to marry the woman whom he might 
design for his wife, overpowered his conscious heart, 
and made all the dear delusion of love vanish from his eyes. 

** What can 1 do to assist you ?'' cried Constantia; 
wringing her hands, in terror, as she gazed on Eugene's 
pale cheek and disordered mien. *' Madeleine,'' added 
sibe, running up to her bedside, " advise nie^what to do.** 

But scarcely had she said this, when she uttered a 
k>ud scream, for she beheld Madeleine lying inseosiUe 
on her pillow. 

Terror immediately roused Eugene from the indul- 
gence of selfish sorrow, and he eagerly shared with 
Constantia tlie task of endeavoring to revive Madeleine ; 
but in so doing, the tenderness which was then throbbing 
powerfully within his bosom, and unconsciously wttfain 
that of Constantia, was perhaps increased. Each beheld 
the other performing, with eager zeal, the tender offices 
of humanity and friendship to a poor forlorn individual ; 
and as each stretched forth the hand in kindness to sufH 
port the languid head of Madeleine, their arras became 
united on her pillow, and ever and anon the trembling 
hand of Eugene grasped the round arm of Constantia. 
But Madeleine at length recovered, and with her senses 
instantly returned her consciousness of the feelings which 
had occasioned her to lose them. Immediately, there- 
fore, looking alternately at her young friends with looks 
of compassion and anguish, she sighed deeply, and de- 
rired them to leave her, as she wished to be alone in 
order to collect her scattered thoughts, and act as her 
conscience dictated. 

Eugene suspected what she meant ; but Constantia, 
fearing that her intellects were injured, and that she was 
dangerously ill, refused to go, and declared that*sbe 
would watch by her all night. 
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*' I see your friendly intention, and I understand your 
suspicions," replied Madeleine, observing the look of 
alarui visible on her countenance ; '^ but believe me, my 
mind is ill at ease, for so is my conscience. I am coo« 
vinced that 1 have acted weakly, if not wickedly, and I 
must consider on the means of repairing, as much as in 
roe lies, the errof which 1 have commiued. O my dear 
child !" added she, addressing Eugene, '' I see, by your 
downcast eye, that to you my meaning needs no explana- 
tion/' 

Constantia was silent from surprise — Eugene from 
consternation ; and on Madeleine's urging their depart- 
ure with violent and Increasing emotion, they both rose 
to obey her ; out they found that the rain fell in torrents^ 
and to depart was impossible. Accordindy they reseat- 
ed themselves, and endeavored, as Madeleine declared 
herself quite well, to resume their conversation ; but 
they tried in vain ; Constantia was embarrassed, Made<- 
leine sad and thoughtful, and Eugene seemed a prey to 
violent uneasiness. At length Madeleine exclaimed — 

*' Why do you not converse, my children ? — ^Take 
advantage of the last opportunity which you will perhaps 
ever have of enjoying each other's society ; for here, ia 
this house, after this moment, you will never meet again." 

On hearing this strange and unwelcome declaration, 
both Constantia and Eugene arose, and, hastening to her 
bedside, demanded an explanation of it. Constantia did 
so with only a remote and confused notion of the truth ; 
but Eugene was well aware of her motives, and though 
he lamented, he could not venture to condemn them. 

".Alas!" replied Madeleine, addressing Constantia, 
" see you not, my child, that he, that unfortunate young 
man, the son of the President des Essars, has imbibed 
for you, the daughter of the disgraced d'Anglade, a 
passion as ardent as it is hopeless ? — and one of whose 
existence he was not, I believe, conscious, till you related 
your mother's dying words, and showed him that to you 
the happiness of a married life was for ever forbidden 
by the prejudices of society !" 
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No sooner had Madeleine uttered these words, than 
Eugene was at Constantia's feet, alive to no consideration 
but the pleasure of knowing that she was informed of 
that ardent love, that hopeless but indelible attachnoient, 
which he now knew that he entertained for her, but 
from duty and timidly would not have had courage to 
declare to her himself. 

But his joy was of short duration ; aft^r a struggle in 
her own mind between the pleasure of finding herself 
beloved at the same moment that she had, for the first 
time, discovered the state of her own heart, and some 
counterbalancing and painfully oppressive feelings, Con- 
stantia clasped her hands mournfully together, and ex- 
claimed — 

"Rise, sir, and insult me by that posture no longer ! It is 
weak, it is criminal, in the son of the President des Essars, 
to address, in that posture, the daughter of the disgraced 
d'Anglade. Rise, sir, and hear the determination to 
which the dreadful neccessity of this moment compels me." 

" I will obey you," replied Eugene, " in order to 
prove to you my respect 5 but surely it is not forbidden 
the son of any man to love and adore the virtues of 
Constantia d'Anglade !" 

At this moment, and before Eugene had risen fi*om 
the feet of Constantia, a most unexpected and unwel- 
come visitor entered the apartment ; and this was the 
President des Essars himself. 

" My father !" exclaimed Eugene, rising ; and Mad- 
eleine, terrified and confounded, hid her face on her 
pillow ; while Constantia, though conscious of innocence, 
trembled as if about to incur the anger of a just judge. 

" So, sir," said the President, with a forced smQe, 
and in the tone of suppressed mdignation, "the length and 
fi-equency of your visits here is accounted for ! Who is 
this lady whose charms have shed a lustre over this hum- 
ble habitation, which you cannot find in tlie circles befit- 
ting your rank and expectations ? " 

" This lady, sir," replied Eugene, with a pale cheek 
and a faltering voice, " is Mademoiselle d'Anglade." 
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** D'Anglade !" answered the President in a lone of 
fiiiy — " D'Anglade ! what ! the daughter of that — " 

Here Constantia, restored to all her self-confidence by 
the dread of insult, suddenly rose, and, interrupting him, 
exclaimed — 

" I will spare you, sir, the guilt of insuldng the un- 
fortunate, by removing instantly from your presence. 
Yes, sir, I am the daughter of ^e unhappy d'Anglade; 
and allow me to assure you, sir, that I am also too proud 
and too conscientious, ever to see your son again, after 
having been convinced, as I have just been, that my meet- 
ings with him are dangerous to his peace, injurious to my 
own reputation, and odious to you." 

So saying, she left the room ; while Eugene, who was 
hastily following her, was forcibly and angrily held by his 
father. 

** She is gone ; and I may never see her more !" 
cried Eugene, sinking into a chair. 

" Oh no,** replied the President with a sneer, " your 
convenient friend here, your Madeleine, will no doubt 
contrive more meplings for you." 

** There, my child," said Madeleine, " you see what 
my fatal blindness and indulgence have exposed me to ; 
but I leave my justification to you — I shall not attempt 
it. Sir (addressing the President,) it is true that appear- 
ances are against me ; still you might have been slower 
to condemn so harshly an old and faithful servant like me." 

" Sir," exclaimed Eugene, " I, and I only am to blame.'' 

"Oh! doubtless; it is heroic and proper that you 
should say so ; but follow me home, sir, and there I shall 
expect a full though not a satisfactory explanation." 

Then, without deigning even to look at Madeleine, the 
President withdrew ; and Eugene was preparing to follow 
him, when Madeleine exclaimed with tears of agony — 

" He is gone without speaking to me, or even loeking 
at me, and I see that I have forfeited his favor for ever !" 

" No, dear Madeleine," replied Eugene, afifectionately 
pressing her cold hand, " my father may be angry, but 
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he can never be unjust ; and if he renounces you, he 
must also renounce me." 

So saying he departed ; and endeavored, as he slowly 
followed his father, to fortify his mind to endure with 
composure the awful interview which awaited him. But 
when they reached the Presiident's hotel, unexpected 
company was awaiting him there, and Eugene was at 
liberty to retire to his own apartment, where, for the first 
time in his life, he ventured to violate the strict obedience 
which he had uniformly preserved even to his father's 
slightest will ; and bemg tempted by opportunity, he sat 
down and wrote to Constantia in language only too expres- 
sive of the deep rooted passion of his soul ; and having 
finished his letter, without giving himself time to deliberate, 
he sent it by a confidential servant to Constantia's lodgings. 

That same night, when his guests were departed, £e 
President summoned Eugene bto his presence. 

^^ Litde did I expect," said the former in a mournful 
tone, " while I was affectionately yielding to your wishes, 
in not pressing you to marry because you were at present 
averse to marriage, that you were crueUy and clandes- 
tinely blasting all my hopes, and your own prospects in 
life, by forming an attachment to the artful daughter of 
an abject and disgraced being, and a convicted criminal !" 

" Forgive me, sir," interrupted Eugene, " if I assure 
you that the object of my attachment is one of the most 
artless of human beings ; and that, in my opinion, her 
father was unfortunate only, not criminal, and most wick- 
edly and unjustly condemned !" 

" Nay then," exclaimed the President, rising with great 
indignation, '' if this is the case — ^if this child of shame 
has such influence over you as to make you doubt the 
justice of the laws of your country, and blind you to guilt 
the most manifest, it is time that she should be placed 
wheie her power and will to do mischief shall be rendered 
void ; and I will go this moment to obtain a letires de 
cadiet^ and have her conveyed to some place of security." 

^' No, sir," said Eugene, rising also, and speaking in a 
tone at once firm yet respectful ; " no, sir, you will not 
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do this ; you will not, I am sure you will not do in a passion, 
what you must repent in a moment of reflection. No, sir, 
you will not oppress the orphan who has none to aid her, 
and give your son reason to blush for his father !" 

^ Eugene !" cried the President sternly ; but he reseat- 
ed himself ; " Eugene," repeated he, "till this unfortu- 
nate moment I never knew you forget the respect due 
to me." 

" True, sir ; for never till this moment did I see you 
on the point of forgetting the respect due to yourself. O 
my dear father ! reflect on what you were going to do ! 
What, you ! the advocate of the poor and friendless ! you, 
whose name lives in the memoiy of so many oppressed 
and indigent people, rescued by your eloquence and 
activity from undeserved shame ! you, go to solicit a letires 
de cachet against a helpless orphan, and merely because 
she has virtues, beauty, and talents, and your son has a 
heart to value them ! nay, has been taught by you to 
value them above every thing else ! O, sir, the judge who 
condemned d'Anglade to the galleys was virtuous, com- 
pared to what you would be if you sought to confine this 
unhappy and friendless daughter ! He thought himself 
right ; but you, you know that while you were acting thus, 
your own generous, upright heart would instandy con- 
demn you !" 

" But this girl deserves my anger and my vengeance ; 
for, has she not inveigled the affections of my son ? She 
gave the first provocation ; and have I not reason to fear 
the further artifices and influence of that woman, who can 
make my son, a youth well studied too in the law of 
evidence, believe her parents, spite of evidence, guiltless 
of the crime for which they suffered ?" 

" But what if I was convinced of d'Anglade's bnocence 
before 1 ever saw this daughter ?" 

"How?" 

" Have you, then, quite forgotten, sir, that at the time 
of the. condemnation I told you, like the boy in the Arabian 
Nights' Entertainments, had / been the judge, I should 
have exammed (he Count de Montgommery's servants 
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and chaplain, as be said that he should have examined 
the olive merchant's ; and that I thought, if sticb an exam- 
ination had taken place, it would have been proved that 
d'Anglade and his amiable wife were entirely innocent ?" 

" 1 do, 1 do remember it.*' 

** And do you not also remember, sir, that, though I 
failed to convince you, you were pleased to say, " That 
boy has an active, inquiring mind, and I think he will be 
an honor to me and his profession ?" 

'* I do remember tliat also," cried the President melt- 
ing into tears, and opening his arms to his son ; " but, O 
Eugene ! have I not now reason to fear that my fond foolish 
hopes are at length completely blasted ?" 

"Impossible!" replied Eugene, "Impossible ! If you 
do but confide in me, and do justice to the object of toy 
love and adoration — " 

" But your love for such an object is itself a crime." 

" Impossible ! to love virtue is to be virtuous ; nor can 
you require me not to love MademoiseUe d'Anglade. 
All you can require, or I can grant, is, a promise never 
to let her influence interfere with my duty ; but even 
to endeavor, some time or other, to fulfil your wishes, 
and marry the object of your choice." 

" And will you promise tliis ?" 

" I will immediately promise not to marry Mademoi- 
selle d'Anglade without your consent; but the other 
promise, till I hear from her, I do not think myself at 
liberty to make." 

" Hear from her ! then you own that you have written 
to her ?" 

" Yes." 
' " And* am I to look on this voluntary confession as a 
good or a bad sign? as a proof of obedience, or revolt?" 

" As a proof, my dear father, tliat I mean to be as 
ingenuous with you as you deserve ; and that it shall not 
be in the power even of love itself to deprive you of that 
influence over your son's every action, which you have 
purchased by years of the most tender indulgence and 
affectionate care." 
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The president grasped Eugene's hand, but spoke not. 

'^ Do you think that habits of afiectionate and most 
devoted respect and unreserved confidence on my part 
can be broken through and destroyed at once ? Do you 
think that any passion, however powerful, can make me 
forego those habits of ingenuousness which have, for 
years, made your confidence in me equal to your love ?" 

" Then, wherefore, if those habits still remain, have 
you clandestinely met Mademoiselle d'Anglade at the 
house of Madeleine ; and why did I Gnd you at her feet ?" 

This question was most welcome to Eugene ; he fear- 
ed not to meet the inquiry, and had eagerly desired it ; 
then, with the boldness of conscious rectitude, and the 
eloquence of a virtuous mind unjustly accused, he re- 
lated every circumstance as it had occurred, and at once 
justified himself, Madeleine, and Constantia. 

When he had finished, the President, smiling through 
his tears, replied — 

** It is well, my child ; I see you are unfortunate, but 
that I have still reason to be proud of you. But why 
did you write to Mademoiselle d'Anglade ?" 

" I wrote to calm the apparent agony of her mind, and 
convince her that my love was as pure and respectful 
as it was ardent; and then, hurried away by a torrent of 
irresistible feelings, I told her that, though I knew that 
she, as well as myself, was too much the slave of duty 
to make it possible for us ever to. be united, I should 
have a pride and a pleasure in living single for her sake, 
and should feel comfort in the midst of misery if she 
would deign to aUow me to tender her this promise, and 
would own that such homage was not displeasing to her." 

" Eugene," said the President gravely, but affection- 
ately, " from the answer that Mademoiselle d'Anglade 
sends to this rash offer I shall know how to estimate her 
real character ; till then, we will drop a subject so pain- 
ful to us both ; and my next care shall be to convaace 
poor Madeleine, that though 1 cannot acquit her of blind- 
ness and foUy, I do entirely of aught that is treacherous 
and dishonorable." ^ 
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Tlie next day the President wrote most kindly to 
Madeleine, but Constantia. wrote not to Eugene ; and 
another and another day found him anxious, disappoint- 
ed, and miserable, and his father surprised and suspi* 
cious. 

At length, however, a packet was given to Eugene 
while the president was with him, and on opening it, be 
found that it contained his own letter opened, and a seal- 
ed letter directed to himself. 

'' Tills is from Constantia, sir," said Eugene, turning 
very pale ; " open it and read it." 

" No, my sr>n ; I require no such sacrifice." 

" It is not a sacrifice ; I request this to show you the 
confidence I have in Constantia's principles, and to cod- 
vince you that 1 am sure she can write nothing but what 
you must approve." 

The President smiled half incredulously, and instant- 
ly breaking the seal, he read as follows : 

'^ Your letter, sir, has made me some amends for your 
unexpected and unwelcome declaration to me the last 
time we met, as it has enabled me to make the only re- 
paration in my power to your father, and your friends, 
for having excited in you an attachment at once hopeless 
and disgraceful ; and it is the consciousness that I owe 
to them, and to my own character, this reparadon, that 
emboldens me to violate those rules of propriety dearer 
to me than life itself, and write a long and even kind 
answer to a man who*, forgetting that to a woman in my 
Mtuation such addresses are reckoned injurious and insult- 
ing, has sent me a letter containing a passionate avowal 
of love. 

" But before I address you on the reparation mentk)n- 
ed above, sir, let me explain to you the cause of the 
horror which I expressed when the state of your afieo- 
tioiis was so rashly revealed to me by our misguided 
friend and yourself. When I found myself a friendless, 
unprotected orphan — ^the child of disgrace as well as 
poverty — and feared that every mind woidd be preju- 
diced against me, as well as every heart be shut ; I re- 
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solved so to conduct myself as to live down the preju- 
dices existing against me, and also endeavor to rescuCi 
ID a degree, the name of ray injured parents from re- 
proach, by proving, by my conduct, that they had given 
their child the best and most salutary principles of ac- 
tion ; and the conclusion from this, I fondly flattered 
myself, would be ; ' Surely it is more probable that the 
d'Anglades were unjustly condemned, than that persons 
criminal as they were should have taught their daughter 
to love the dictates of virtue and piety so dearly, as to 
make her walk through the dangers of the world with a 
reputation unclouded, and a virtue apparently free from 
stain.' Tliese blessed hopes supported me through all 
my sufierings ; and often, very often, have 1 weUed my 
prlk)w with tears of joyful hope, while fancying that my 
rigid attention to my duties had at length obtained for me 
this desired reward. 

* Judge then of my agony when I found that you, the 
sole heir and representative of an ancient and honora- 
ble family, had conceived for me a passion fatal to your 
own peace, and had exposed me to the certain danger of 
being looked upon as an unprincipled artful girl, endea- 
voring to persuade a young and inexperienced man of 
fortune to commit the rash and disgraceful action of uni- 
ting his fate to hers ! 

" Instantly I saw the just frowns of your irritated fa- 
ther ; I heard my fame for ever destroyed by the indig- 
nant suspicions and busy whispers of your relations; 
and all the fond hopes which had supported me with 
cheerfulness through my sorrows, cruelly and for ever 
annihilated ! You know what followed ; you know that 
I did see the frowns of your angry father ; you also knew, 
perhaps, that my fame has been traduced by him and 
your relations ; but, fortunately, you have put it in my 
power to defend myself, in a degree, from these attacks, 
and repair the involuntary fault which I have committed, 
and I hasten to avail myself of the power which you 
have irfven me. 

" You earnestly conjure me to accept your promise 
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of never belonging to another, as you cannot be mine, 
and thus 1 answer you ; — ^if my miserable and undeserved 
calamities excite your compassion — if my peace be dear, 
and my reputation sacred to you — endeavor from tliis 
moment to eradicate my image from your heart ; and, 
instead of promising never to marry, make happy your 
affectionate father, by promising to fulfil his wishes, and 
marrying the lady whom he designs for you ! No hes- 
itation ! Do this ; and all the tenderness which a heart 
long ^ince wedded to its sorrows can feel, shall to its last 
throbbings be yours. 

" To make this task easier to you, I solemnly assure 
you that, till I am informed of your marriage, you shall 
not only never see me, but never hear of me again. 
When you receive this letter I shall be removed far from 
you, and the place of my abode will be a secret even to 
Madeleine. But when you have obeyed my wishes, and, 
happy, envied Eugene, when you have fceen pressed to 
the bosom of an affectionate father, and been told by 
him that you have fulfilled his fondest wishes, and are 
once more the pride and comfort of his life — why then, 
perhaps, he and your family may speak kindly of her 
who used her influence over you for virtuous purposes ; 
and I may contrive means, consistent with propriety, to 
send you my blessings and my thanks. 

'' And now, what remains but that I should bid you a 
last adieu ? But think not that I find this an easy task. 
No, generous Eugene ! I owe you an obligation which 1 
can forget only in the grave. You have given me the 
proud consciousness that, though crushed beneath a load 
of unmerited obloquy ; though friendless, unprotected, and 
denied all hope of forming a virtuous connexion, and 
consequently liable to be the object only of vicious love, 
there was yet one being noble and just enough to feel for 
me a passion as honorable as it was ardent, to respect 
my^misfortunes, and to endeavor to alleviate them by at- 
tentions at once gratifying to my pride and my virtue ; 
and, above all, who had a generous pleasure in soothing 
the wounded feelings of an affectionate child, by pro- 
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nounciDg his conviction of the innocence of her parents, 
and of the injustice of that sentence which had doomed 
them to misery and disgrace ! 

" Evenings of happiness, (never to return again !) fare- 
well ! farewell for ever ! but never shall I forget you. 

" Grenerous Eugene ! my pen still hesitates to bid you 
a final adieu — but I must write it — Farewell ! And I 
conjure you, if your dearest pleasure be communicating 
pleasure to me, make the sacrifice which I require of you ! 
LiCt me carry with rtie wherever I go the consoling con- 
sciousness, that my esteem was of such consequence to 
you, that you were capable of any efibrt to deserve it ; 
and that, being as jealous of my reputation as of your 
own, you were eager to remove the stain your love had 
fixed on it, by proving to your father that my influence 
was a virtuous influence ; and that, instead of loosening 
the bonds of filial piety and duty, it was my pride and 
my passion to strengthen and unite them still closer. 

" And now, farewell for ever ! 

" CONSTANTIA D'AnGLADE." 

It is not to be supposed that the President could read, 
or that Eugene could hear this letter without many hesi- 
tations and interruptions. On the coiltrary, tlie Presi- 
dent sometimes paused from his own emotion, but more 
frequently from the overpowering and frenzied emotion 
of his son ; who, when he found that Constantia was 
probably gone where he should never see her more, and 
that her letter was indeed a final farewell, gave way to 
such extravagant bursts of grief that his father was alarm- 
ed both for his life and reason ; but, suddenly recollect- 
ing himself, he sought the well earned gratification of 
hearing his father own that he had done Constantia in- 
justice, and that she was all that his fondness had de- 
scribed her to be. 

But the President was a man of the world, and a man 
of experience ; and, though a good man, a man of pre- 
judices. He was con\dnced that d'Anglade was a vil- 
lain, and he felt it difficult to believe in the disinterested 
virtue of his daughter; therefore, struggling with his 

22 
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better feelings, he succeeded in convmcing himself tha^ 
Constantia's letter might possibly be written on purpose 
for his perusal, and in order to render Eugene's affec- 
tions more violent, by making it appear difficult, if not 
impossible, for him to obtain her ; and no sooner had 
this idea entered his head, than, proud of his own sa- 

i^acity, he cherished it and delighted in it ; and while 
ollowing the train of ideas to which it led, he forgot that 
Eugene was anxiously awaiting his reply. 

" You do not speak ! you do not answer me, sir !" 
cried Eugene ; '^ Is it possible that letter can have failed 
of effect ?" 

" There is no doubt of its being written for effect.'^ 

" Sir !" exclaimed Eugene. 

^' I mean that it is very well written ; if it be as well 
felt." 

"If it be as well felt!" 

" Yes ; if Mademoiselle d'Anglade be in earnest — if 
she is really gone, and has made it absolutely impossible 
that you should either hear of her or see her again, un- 
less you fulfil the conditions which she prescribes to you 
—why then I shall believe that her letter is not the re- 
sult of consummate art ; but — " 

He said no more, for the countenance of Eugene was 
such as to silence and to terrify him. 

" Igo, sir," said Eugene, fiercely approaching him, and 
in a voice of emotion bordering on frenzy^ " I go to 
discover, this instant, whether- Mademoiselle d'Anglade 
be out of my reach or not ; and if she be within it, and 
her resentment of your cruel, unwarrantable suspicions 
equals mbe — ^why then, sir, 1 have no more a country 
here, and you no more a son." 

He would have rushed out of the room ; but his ter- 
rified, repentant, and self-condemned father seized him 
as he passed, and, falling at his feet, conjured him with 
an agony of tears to hear him retract what he had said, 
and be generous enough to forgive him. 

At sight of his father in such a posture, shedding tears 
of penitence, and addressing him in the language of sup- 
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plication, the high-raised passion of Eugene subsided, his 
frenzy yielded to a softer emotion, and, raising his father 
to his arms, he sobbed out bis forgiveness on his shoulder. 

When tbey were more calm, Eugene proposed, and 
the President dared not contradict him, that they should 
both visit Madeleine, and learn from her whether Con* 
stantia was really gone ; and Eugene also made hi^ 
father promise, that if her ioumey had been delayed, and 
she was with Madeleine when they entered the room, he 
would not oppose his taking l^ve of her in any manner 
which his feelings should dictate. 

They then set off for the h<^se of Madeleine ; while 
Eugene hurried thither, eageAo gratify his tenderness, 
and the President as eager to ^pnfirm his suspicions. 

When they arrived, they found Madeleine so over- 
whelmed with affliction that she was scarcely sensible 
to the joy of hearing the President express himself to- 
wards her in terms of unabated affection ; and at last 
she with difficulty informed them, that MademoiseUe 
d'Anglade was gone she knew not whither, and might 
not return for months nor even for years. 

At this entire annihilation of the faint and ill-founded 
hope which had hurried him like a maniac along the 
streets to the dwelling of Madeleine, Eugene sunk in a 
swoon into the arms of his father, and recovered only to 
rave in the delirium of fever 5 while the President, as he 
watched through many sleepless nights and restless days 
by the sick couch of his unconscious child, could almost 
have consented to purchase his recovery from death by 
consenting to bestow him on the daughter of the infamous 
d'Anglade. 

But Eugene at length slowly and surely recovered ; 
and with his health returned, in all their force, the pre- 
judices of his father. As soon as Eugene was able to 
go out, his first visit was to Madeleine ; and, at his ear- 
nest request, she showed him Constantia's farewell letter 
to herself. It was as foUows : 

** I am going to leave France, my best friend; and as 
I am unequal to endure the pang of taking a persona 
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leave of you, I bid you farewell thus. Believe me, tha^ 
nothing but the most imperious duty could have induced 
me to forsake you ; but I have the consolation of know- 
ing that I leave you in excellent hands, and you shall 
have that of hearing, when you see me again, that I, who 
now bid you adieu, oppressed by languor, and by una- 
vailing regret, shall probably be invigorated by the con- 
sciousness of duties fulfilled, and by the animating whis- 
pers of hope. I shall say^no more at present ; and indeed 
your only chance of hea^jpg from me, or of me, during 
my absence, depends on your beloved Eugene 5 when 
he is married you shall receive some intelligence of me ; 
but not till then. \ 

" Let me, however, mm^ you the pleasure of knowing 
that by the death of the distant relation who has hidierto 
contributed to my support, I am become rich and inde- 
pendent ; and I beg you to accept the enclosed, as a 
slight mark of my unalterable friendship and eternal grati- 
tude to you; more I would send, but that there are 
claims on my little wealth even more sacred than yours, 
and I hasten to fulfil them. 

"I am going into scenes of activity, anxiety, and fatigue, 
and shall probably be absent many months ; but I court, 
I welcome difficulties. I want to dissipate certain recol- 
lections. O Madeleine ! little did I ever think, that any 
event could make the hardship of my fate appear greater 
in my eyes than it has always done ; but I was mistaken ; 
and I have learnt to drink to the very dregs the bitter 
cup offered to my lips, by the consciousness that I am 
the daughter of a malefactor. 

" Yet, why should I dwell on the dark side of my 
situation ? I have some convictions most clear and most 
soothing to my pride ; and I have also the cheering con- 
sciousness, that I can lift up my heart to heaven with the 
security of innocence, and the firm hope of a sincere and 
confiding christian ! 

" Do not pity, then, my dearest friend, but love me 
and pray for me; and believe me, that in sickness and 
in sorrow, in despondence and in hope, in adversity and 
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in prosperity, I shall always be your affectionate and 
devoted chUd, Constantia D'Anglade." 

This letter contained a bill to a considerable amount ; 
but Madeleine declared that while Constantia was absent 
she should not have the heart to use it ; and then, as 
Constantia expected she would do, Madeleme reminded 
Eugene that, till he was married, she could not hear any 
news of her absent friend. 

Eugene made her no reply then, nor, indeed, at any 
future time when she made the same remark ; but, in 
about six months after the departure of Constantia, he 
informed his father, that he was willing to marry the 
lady whom he had designed for him 

" But, my dear son," cried the President, " are you 
sure that you can oblige me so far without any considera- 
ble eShrt to yourself?" 

" If 1 did it without an effort," replied Eugene gravely, 
** it would be no sacrifice, no proof of my devotion to 
her, whom though I shall never behold, I shall never, 
never forget ; and therefore I should have less pleasure 
in fulfilling your wishes than I shall have now." 

The President said no 'more ; but on Eugene's solemn- 
ly assuring him that he esteemed his mtended wife, and 
was truly grateful to her for her long attachment to him 
— ^an attachment proof even against his coldness and ne- 
glect — ^he presented Eugene in form to the 4ady and her 
father, and in a few weeks after, the marriage took place. 

But no engagements, either of pleasure or ceremony, 
could lure Eugene at his stated hours from the couch of 
Madeleine ; and in a few days after his marriage, " Well, 
Madeleine, have you any thing to tell me ?" was his 
first salutation to her, and continued to be so for many 
days, without her being able to give him a satisfactory 
answer ; at length, however, Madeleine, on his entrance, 
held out a letter to him ; it had no post mark, and only 
contained these words — 

^^ I am well — ^fuU of business and full of hopes ; and, 
let me add, I am also full of gratitude to that kind friend 
who has enabled me, by followmg the dictates of his duty, 

22* 
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to fulfil mine to you ; you shall now bear of my welfare 
frequently. TeU Monsieur Eugene des Essars he has my 
blessings and my thanks. I can't write more at present, 
except that I am unalterably yours. " 

^^ Thank God, she is well, and perhaps in a way to be 
happy ! " said Eugene, pressing the letter to his quivering 
lips ; '^ and she remembers me with kindness ! and she 
approves and is grateful for my conduct ! Well, then, I 
ought to be contented ! and 1 am contented ! " 

But the tears that would course each other down his 
cheek gave a denial to this assertions and it was some 
minutes before he recovered his composure. * 

" But now, Madeleine," said he, when he had recov- 
ered his voice, '' 1 have one more sacrifice to make. My 
anxiety is now removed ; I have seen, in her own hand 
writing, that she is well and in spirits, and that ought to 
content me ; from this moment, therefore, show me no 
more of her letters ; and, unless any change of importance 
takes place in her situation, do not even name her to me. 
I am now the husband of another, and of one too whose' 
only fault in my eyes can be, that she is not Constantia 
cPAnglade ; and now, Madeleine, I will repeat that name 
no more — I mean, if I can possibly help it. " 

So saying he departed, and for many months he nei- 
ther spoke of Constantia nor inquired concerning her ; 
but, as he always knew by Madeleine's increased cheer- 
fulness when she had heard of Constantia, he had less 
merit in his forbearance than he was perhaps conscious 
of himself. 

But a fatal event at length left him at liberty to talk of 
Constantia, and to inquire concerning her. His wife 
died before they had been married a twelvemonth, in 
giving birth to a son, who followed its. mother immedi- 
ately to the grave. 

" O ! my dear father," cried Eugene to the Presi- 
dent, while they were both sitting beside the corpse of 
Madame des Essars, " what insupportable misery should 
'I have experienced at this moment, if my consqience did 
not tell me that I bad done my duty by my poor Adelaide, 
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and that she never had reason to suspect that the image 
of another was always triumphant over that heart where 
she alone ought to have reigned ! " 

" And was it indeed so, my son ? " 

" It was ; but, indeed, Adelaide was happy, quite 
happy ; and if I deceived her — surely, surely the deceit 
was a pardonable one." 

" But is it possible that neither time nor absence have 
weakened your unhappy ^tachment ? " 

" It is only too true — ^most true," replied Eugene ; 
^' poor Madeleiae always said, that if I loved at all, I 
should love deeply and unalterably." 

" Madeleine is an old fool," said the President, and 
left the room ; but returning again, with every fear and 
every suspicion again awake now his son was a widower, 
be asked him whether Constanda was returned, and when 
he had last heard of her. 

'' I have neither heard nor pronounced her name, nor 
made a single inquiry concerning her, since the first week 
after my marriage. I had earned, by marrying, a right 
to hear of her welfare once more, and I did hear of it ; 
it was enough for duty — she was well, contented and 
satisfied with me ; and she sent me, according to her 
promise, her blessings and her thanks ; and firom that 
time forward I forbade Madeleine to name her, and for- 
bade myself to mquire concerning her ; for, was I not 
the husband of another woman ? " 

The President, on hearing this new proof of the recti- 
tude of his son's principles, blushed for bis late suspicions ; 
and while, with the mixed feelings of parental pride, of 
reverence for his son's virtue, and of regret that it was 
not in his power to reward it, he wrung bis hands in vio- 
lent emotion, and wiped an involuntary tear from his 
cheek, he secretly sighed as he thought of the self-e^dled 
Constanda, and wished, ardendy wished, that she had 
not been the daughter of a malefactor.' 

Eugene was now free again, and could, without any 
violation of bis duty, interrogate Madeleine on the subject 
nearest his heart. But all he could yet learn of Con- 
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stantia was — that i^e was well, and wrote in still unceas* 
ing spirits ; but that of her projects and her speculations 
she still made a mystery even to Madeleine. 

" She grows every day happier, it seems, then, " ob- 
served Eugene with a sigh. " Well, I certainly must 
rejoice to hear that. " 

But he did not heartily rejoice ; nay, certain it is, that 
Eugene was never so sad as when Madeleine showed 
him a letter from Constantiai ending with — ^^ and my 
spirits and my happiness increase daily. " 

Yet, in spite of this, Eugene experienced more plea- 
sure from this long forbidden gratification of talking of 
Constadtia than he had known during the connexion 
which caused him to relmquish it. But duty, imperi- 
ous duty, was again on the watch to cut off these faint 
and sickly blossoms of a passion at once hopeless, virtu- 
ous, and faithful. 

Eugene had been a widower about ten months ; when 
his father's health being apparently declining, and the 
infirmities of age gradually stealing upon him, he was con- 
tinually lamenting the loss of his son's wife, who would, 
he said, have been so tender a nurse and so affectionate 
a companion to him. 

" And cannot I be your nurse and your companion ? " 
said Eugene one day, " and'as tender and affectionate 
as any one can be ? " 

^^ You are- the best of sons, and can and idll do all 
that a man can do on such occasions ; but the gentle 
offices of watchful tenderness can only be completely 
performed by the tender assiduity, the inventive love, and 
unceasing watchfulness of woman. The sick chamber is 
the province where women shine with unrivalled bril- 
liancy." 

" Undoubtedly, sir," replied Eugene, " and there 
they possess a superiority over us which they may claim 
with propriety, and which we may with propriety envy 
them. For what is more valuable or delightful than 
the power of alleviating the pains of sickness by incessant 
and inventive care, and of smoothing even the restless 
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pillow of death itself by the tender offices of watchfiil 
fondness, the ready anticipation of each capricious wish 
of the sufferer, and that quick comprehension of the 
meaning of the asking eye and faltering accent, which 
women so peculiarly possess ? Happy sex ! while it is 
ours to destroy, it is theirs to succor and to save. " 

" Yes, Eugene, it is very-true, as I said before, there 
is no nurse like a woman who loves one ; therefore, 
though I should be pleased to have my declining age 
watched over by you, your poor Adelaide would have 
suited me still better." 

" Poor Madame d!Anglade was very happy in her 
nurse," observed Eugene with a sigh ; " for her daughter 
united to her filial love all the essential qualities of female 
assiduity and skill which we have been naming. I have 
heard Madeleine relate such instances of the mother's suf- 
ferings, which were wholly alleviated by the ceaseless 
attention of her daughter ! " 

The President did not at all enjoy this observation, 
and, with some pettishness, he replied — " 

" Psha ! do you and Madeleine suppose there is only 
one good daughter in the world ? What think you of 
Madame de Sade ? How tenderly did slie nurse her 
mother, not long ago, in a lingering and painful disease ! 
With what care did she watch over the declining health 
of her old and peevish husband, whom she married, as 
you well know, out of pique, because you would not 
marry her, though both your father and hers were equal- 
ly desirous of the alfiance ! " 

" Is Monsieur de Sade dead ?" said Eugene turning 
very pale. 

"He is, and Julia a rich and beautiful widow. No 
doubt you will call on her, Eugene ; you owe such an at- 
tention to the companion of your childhood, and one 
who was, you know, intended for your wife." 

" She never loved me, sir," replied Eugene ; " it was 
her pride and not her tenderness that was wounded by 
my indifference ; but my poor Adelaide really loved 
me, and she would never have married an old man out 
of pique." 
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'^ May be so ; but Julia made that old man bappy, and 
nursed him so well — O that I had but such a nurse as 
she is !" 

Eugene instantly left the room, lest his father should 
speak still plainer ; but he had already spoken plainly 
enough. Eugene understood him only too well; and 
he saw that his past sacrifices to duty had not be6n 
judged sufficient, but that his father wished him to be- 
come the husband of Madame de Sade. 

He was not mistaken. Though the President, re- 
specting his son's avowed constancy to his first attach- 
ment, never openly and directly urged him to address 
Julia, he was always hinting how happy the man would 
be who called her wife, and what a nurse she had been, 
and was capable of being ; and then he used to bewail 
so piteously his own situation, deprived of all female 
attendance, except what was purchased from depend- 
ent menials, that Eugene's regard for his own peace, 
and his jealousy of his lately recovered freedom, seem- 
ed on the point of vanishing before his sense of filial 
duty and the empire of filial affection, when, unable to 
bear the attacks made on him in silence, he summoned 
up courage to address his father on the subject, and to 
beg that he would cease to call forth, bv hints and insin- 
uations of his wishes, a constant struggle in his mind 
between the desire of obliging him and ^le fear of making 
himself miserable for life, which might in the' end be as 
fatal to his health as it already was to his peace. 

" I promise you, sir," added Eugene with violent emo* 
tion, '^ that I will never marry against your inclination ; 
but, for the sake of pity and of justice, do not urge me 
to marry again against my own — " 

" I never did urge you to do so," eagerly interrupted 
the President. 

*' No — ^not directly; but indirectly you are continually 
doing it." 

" Well, well — ^I understand you," answered the Pre- 
sident, " and I will endeavor not only not to hint my wish- 
es, but even not to wish at all on die subject ; as your 
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peace is dearer to me than my own. However, I sup- 
pose you have no objection to Madame de Sade's visit- 
ing me now and then ?" 

^' By no means, except she expects me to be always 
at home to receive her.' 

The President m this conversation promised well, but 
how did he perform ? His cough, his gout, and his other 
ailments were sure to attack him when Madame de Sade 
was at his house ; and while he by this means gave her an 
opportunity of exerting her nursing abilities in his favor, 
and of consequently shining in Eugene's eyes, it at the 
same time put it in his >power to exclaim — ^that he be- 
lieved her care and assiduity, were they his to command, 
would lengthen his life some years. In short, the Presi- 
dent did not take by storm his son's resolution against 
marrying, but he carried it by dint of mbing. He was 
not the torrent, sweeping away in one impetuous flood all 
that opposes it, but he was the slowly yet constandy fall- 
ing drop, that wears away tardily, yet surely, the stone 
on which it falls. 

" 1 see — ^I see," thought Eugene, " that he is declin- 
ing fast, and let me not be forced to add to the pang of 
losing him, that of thinking that I refused to grant him the 
comK>rts which he desired, and which he imagined would 
perhaps lengthen as well as charm his existence ! No— 
let me sacrifice myself rather than my father !" Ac- 
cordingly, he waited on Madame de Sade, who, as Eu- 
gene had reason to suspect, had not visited the President 
entirely on his own account. 

" Julia," said he, scarcely giving her time to recover 
the confusion which his unexpected appearance had oc- 
casioned her, "'Julia ; presuming on our long acquaint- 
ance, I am come to open my whole heart to you ; you 
know, no doubt, that nfty father most earnestly desires that 
I should solicit the honor of your hand in marriage ?" 

" Your father desires !" said Julia disdainfully. 

** Yes ; and if you wiU condescend lo accept my hand, 
with such a share of my heart as I can offer you, I am 
yours." 
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" A 8?utre of your heart, Eugene ! a share only ! Is 
the rest buried in the grave of Adelaide ?" 

'^ No— it has been long possessed, and perhaps ever 
will be, by a living object." 

" A living object ?" 

" Yes, but one whom I can never marry." 

" And you loved her during Adelaide's lifetime ?" 

•« O, yes." 

" And still you made Adelaide happy ?" 

'^ I trust so— -though she was never able to make 
me so." 

" No! that was because she did not know how to man- 
age you ; such grandes passions are like great diseases, 
formidable and incurable only where the physician is 
tjmid and unskilful. Adelaide loved you too well to 
make herself an object of love to you. Now I do not 
love you, Eugene ; I mean, not well enough to be made 
a fond submissive fool of by you ; and therefore I should 
suit you better than she did. But tell me, is your ina- 
morata young and handsome ; I mean, so very, very 
handsome?" added she, stealing a look at the glass, 
which reflected her own beautiful face and commanding 
figure to the best advantage. 

" She has not your bnlliancy," replied Eugene, half 
smiling, ^' for sorrow has made her cheek pale, and dimr 
med tlie lustre of her eyes ; but perhaps it has given her 
as much aUraction as it has deprived her of, for what she 
has lost in beauty she has gained in loveliness ; at least," 
added Eugene, sighing deeply, " I do not wish her to be 
otherwise than she is." 

" A most lover-like speech, indeed !" cried Julia, 
drawing up her head ; '^ but who is this wonder, and 
where does she live ?" 

'^ Where she is, I know not ; who she is, I do not choose 
that you should know f suffice, that if I become your 
husband, I shall never see her, hear of her, nor inquire 
concerning her again. I condemned myself to this strict 
self-denial while the husband of Adelaide, and I shall 
certainly not do less for you." 
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" You shall do a great deal more, Eugene, if you marry 
me," said Madame de Sade, full of the consciousuess of 
unrivalled beauty and commanding mtellect ; ^' you shall 
not only learn not to see and hear of this paragon, but 
you shall learn not to desire it." 

^' Indeed ! and who will teach me such a lesson ? a 
lesson which at present 1 do not even wish to learn." 

" I will ; you have piqued my pride and roused my 
ambition to succeed where Adelaide failed, and to rob 
my unknown rival of the heart which she withholds from 
me. My mourning will be expired in six months, and 
then 1 will be yours ; and the obstacles that now op- 
pose my conquest shall only serve to make my victory 
dearer." 

Eugene kissed her offered hand in silence, and retired ; 
his heart was too full to speak, for he had succeeded 
against his wishes and expectations ; but his father would 
be so rejoiced when he heard what he had done ! and 
on that thought only could he bear to dwell. Nor did 
fancy in that instance surpass the reality. The President 
was indeed delighted when he heard this new instance of 
Eugene's filial piety ; he laughed, he cried, he blessed 
him, and declared diat he was sure Eugene's marriage 
with Julia would not only comfort but lengthen his life. 

" God grant that it may ! " cried Eugene ; and then he 
added within himself, " If so, I shall not regret that it will 
probably shorten mine." 

" Madeleine," said Eugene, the next day, while with a 
cheek paler than usual he seated himself by her bed- 
side, " tell me all you know of Constanua — ^tell it me over 
and over again ; and during the next six months let us 
talk of nothing else; for at the end of that time Made- 
leine, we must talk of her no more, as I am going to be 
married again ; and — ^" 

" Married again ! married again !" cried Madeleine in 
a tone of mournful surprise. 

" It is even so," replied Eugene ; and Madeleine fell 
weeping on her pillow. Not that Madeleine owned to 
herself that she thought it was possible Eugene should 
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ever be the husband of Constantia ; still, spite of h^self, 
a latent hope had long lurked at her heart, that the tivo 
beings whom she naost fondly loved would one day oi 
other be happy in each other. But Eugene was about to 
form new ties ; and when she heard that he was going to 
marry Madame de Sade, she exclaimed with unusual acri- 
mony, " So much the worse — ^I never Hked her, I can't 
endure her, and I will trouble you tell me no more about 
her." 

*' I will not," replied Eugene ; ** let us, as I said before, 
talk of Constantia." 

"Of her !" said Madeleine, shaking her head ; " Ah, 
poor love ! Well, well, but God's will be done ! and there 
is an end of it." 

Not long after, tugene put into Madeleine's hands die 
following lines, which he had written after his return one 
evening from visiting the cottage, when the time of day 
and some other circumstances had recalled the image of 
Constantia even more forcibly than usual to his mind. 



How dear to me the twilight hour ! 

It hreathes, it speaks oipleasures past ; 
When Laura sought this humble bower. 

And o'er it courtly splendors cast. 

Fond fancy's friend, dim Twilisht, hail ! 

Thou canst the absent nymph restore ; 
And as around thy shadows sail. 

They bring the form I still adore. 

Again her pensive smile I view. 

Her modest eyes' soft, chasten'd fire ; 

And mark her cheek of tender hue 
From thee a softer tint acquire. 

No eye but mine, in that dim hour, 

(Blest thought !) the beauteous maid could see ; 
And then her voice, of magic power, 

Charm'd with its sweetness none but me. 

But now, alas ! to distant plains, 
To crowded scenes perhaps she flies ; 

She speaks, to charm unnumber'd swains. 
She smfles, to bless unnumber'd eyes. 

Yet, though before thee crowds may bow, 
And thou a fiiv'ring ear indine, 
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Think not, sweet maid, their bosoms glow 
With love as pure, as true as mine. 

Reflect — I knelt before thy feet, 

Afraid to speak, or look, or move ; 
Nor e*en thy pity dar'd entreat, 

For hours — too sure of hopeless love. — 

While they with bold unialt*ring tongue 

Can all their boasted name reveal. 
But, Laura, spurn the heartless throng ; 

lliey talk of pangs I only feel. 

From glowing cheeks and sparkling eyes, 

turn, my Laura, turn to him 
From whose sunk cheek the color flies. 

Whose eye with hopeless love is dim. 

turn to me, whose blighted youth 
The wreck of former days appears ; 

But well the change has prov'd my truth. 
And thou wilt own that change endear*. 

Tet no, ah no ; forget, forget 

My ardent love, my faith, and me ; 
Remember not we ever met ! 

1 would not cause one pang to thee. 

And when I hear that thou art blest, 
My own distress I '11 leam to scorn ; 

1 'U bid imperious anguish rest. 

While smiles my pallid lips adorn. 

Deep in my heart the load of grief 

Conceal'd from every glance shall lie ; 
Till sorrow proves its own relief. 

And I shsdl su£fer, smile, and die, 

Madeleine's hand trembled €is she perused these lines ; 
and bursting into tears as she returned them, she exclaim- 
ed, " God grant, my child, that these verses may not be 
too prophetic, and that thou- may est not die in reality ! 
for thou art indeed but the shadow of thyself." 

" Those verses, my dear Madeleine," replied Eugene, 
" were the result of feelings which at the time of my 
expressing them on paper it was not criminal to indulge ; 
but in a short time it will be my duty to struggle power- 
fully against them. With my own happiness I might 
trifle, and give way to the indulgence even of emotions 
fatal to my health ; but when the happiness of another is 
in n)y keeping, trust me, my kind friend, that I shall exert 
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all the vanished energy of my mind, and not allow my- 
self to sink into the tomb the victim of hopeless, selfish 
sorrow." 

But it is now time to return to Constantia, and explain 
the reasons which made her quit Paris, and indeed 
France, so suddenly ^nd unexpectedly. 

She had scarcely received the very large legacy of her 
relation, when she saw the followmg article in the Dutch 
gazette : 

" Two criminals were lately executed at Rotterdam, 
one of whom confessed at the place of execution, that he 
committed the robbery on the Count de Montgommery, 
for which the Marquis d'Anglade was condemned to the 
galleys." 

To describe Constantia's feelings on reading this, would 
be an impossible task. At length the long promised 
moment seemed arriving, and she had now the means in 
her power of hastening its progress ; for she had money 
enough to enable her to travel any where in pursuit of 
evidence of her parents' innocence ; and as a first step 
towards it, she resolved to set off for Rotterdam imme- 
diately. " But let me first," thought Constantia, " impart 
my hopes to Madeleine, and through her to—" Here she 
paused ; for she recollected, that it was possible Eugene's 
passion might lead him to see in her improved prospects 
a chance of his father's objection to their union being 
removed ; and therefore, to prevent him from keeping 
alive his attachment by a hope which she thought could 
never be realized, she resolved to keep her expectations 
concealed in her own breast; and summoning all her 
courage, she wrote to Madeleine and Eugene, as I have 
before related. " Now I trust that I have done my duty 
to the utnoost," said Constantia to herself as she seated 
herself in her travelling carriage, accompanied by an old 
servant of her deceased relation, who had come to Paris 
in order to pay her the legacy ; and then wiping an 
involuntary tear fi-om her eye, she bade the postillion take 
the road to Flanders. 

On her arrival at Rotterdam, she learnt with the most 
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p£unful sarprise, that the article in the gazette had been 
an entire forgery, and that no criminals whatever had, at 
the time mentioned, been executed in that town. Still, 
all hope was not lost } the person who inserted that article 
must have had some very urgent motive for so doing, and 
perhaps was himself the criminal, and inserted it in order 
' to throw an impenetrable veil over his fault ; while this 
hope was converted almost into a certainty, by the receipt 
of an anonymous letter, which was sent after her into Hol- 
land, according to the address which she had left. The let- 
ter signi6ed, that the person who wrote it, and who had 
written to the same eflfect to several persons in Paris, was 
on the point of hiding himself in the convent of St Bernard 
for the rest of his life ; but before he did so, his conscience 
obliged him to inform whom it might concern, that the 
Marquis d'Anglade was entirely innocent jof the robbery 
committed in the apartments of the Count de Montgom- 
mery; that the real perpetrators were one Vincent 
Belestre, the son of a tanner at Mans, and a priest named 
Gagnard, a native also of Mans, who had been the count's 
chaplain* The letter added, that a woman of the name 
of de la Comble could give the most satisfactory informa- 
tion on the subject. (It was afterwards fuUy ascertained, 
that a letter of a similar nature had been sent to the 
Countess de Montgommery, but that she had not gene- 
rosity enough to make it known.) On receiving this letter, 
Constantia resolved to return immediately to Paris ; and 
having done so, she set a private inquiry on foot con- 
cerning Belestre and Gagnard, who had for some time 
before quitted the count's service. 

In the meanwhile, Constantia determined to go to the 
convent of St. Bernard, in hopes of prevailing on the per- 
son who had written to her, to defer his noviciate, and 
assist her in bringing the criminals whom he had de- 
nounced, to justice. 

In this journey, this fruitless journey as it proved, (for 
DO such person as die letter writer had, it appeared, ever 
been heard of or seen at the convent,) Constantia wasted 
fwrrnQ months ; for the fatisue and cold which she had 
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endured completely overpowered her frame, which had 
been weakened by long sorrow and acute anxiety ; and 
for a long time her life was in such danger, that the un- 
happy orphan saw herself, as she thought, on the point 
of perishing m view of that port* towards which all her 
wishes tended ; for she now, with reason, looked on the 
restoration of her parents' fame as an event that must 
certainly take place. 

During Constantia's absence, her agents found out that 
Belestre was a consummate villain, who, on account of 
having been in the early part of his life engaged in an 
assassination, had been obliged to fly his native place ; 
that in all the various and vicious vicissitudes of his for- 
tune, he had been intimately acquainted and connected 
with Gagnard, his countryman ; and that suddenly, from 
the loyi^est state of poverty, he had been known to ap- 
pear in affluence, and had even purchased an estate near 
Mans, for which he had paid between 9 and 10,000'livres. 

Gagnard, they discovered, who was the son of a jailor 
at Mans, had come to Paris without either clothes or 
money, and had subsisted on charity, or by saying masses 
at the St Esprit, when the Count de Montgommeiy 
took him into his house. It was impossible that the 
salary which he gave him could enrich him ; yet im- 
mediately after he left the count he was weD clothed in 
his clerical dress, had plenty of money in his pocket, and 
kept a mistress in very elegant lodgings, on whom he be- 
stowed the most expensive apparel. 

These observations alone, had they been made in time, 
were sufficient to have paved the way to a discovery of 
the guilt of these wretches, and might have saved the 
life, as well as re-established the fame, of the innocent 
and murdered d'Anglades. 

This information awaited Constantia on her return to 
Paris, when, having recovered sufficient strength to be 
able to travel, she came on the wings of hope and ex- 
pectation to take decisive measures for fulfilling the eager 
wishes of her heart. The article in the Dutch gazette, 
and the anonymous letters, had already completely changed 
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the public feeling with regard to her unhappy parents ; 
and CoQStantia had the delight of finding by tne journals 
of the day, that the Parisian world sympathized in her 
hopes, and was prepared to hail with pleasure the happy 
hour that should convert them into certainties. 

As soon as she arrived, she wrote the following letter 
to Madeleine, who, though already apprized by Eugene 
of what was passing relative to the supposed innocence 
of the d'Anglades, could not read so joyful a letter from 
Constantia, the late desponding wo-wom, orphan, with- 
out an emotion of pleasure almost too strong for her weak 
frame to support." 

" My fiiend, my comforter, my second mother, I am 
returning to you at last, as I prophesied that I should do, 
full of joyful hope and expectation. Every day seems 
to set m a stronger light the innocence of my parents, 
and the guilt of die real culprits. But the sword of re- 
tributive justice is suspended over their heads, and the 
fame of their victims is about to be cleared from every 
stain. This great work accomplished, I shall have lived 
long enough, Madeleine, and not have lived in vain. 

Yours ever faithfully. 
The happy 
Constantia D'Anglade." 

I shall not attempt to describe the various emotions 
which agitated Eugene on reading this letter, and which 
precipitated his steps from the cottage of Madeleme into 
the uiickest part of the adjacent forest. Constantia, 
meanwhile, was closeted with her agents and her law- 
yers ; for as soon as it was known that she had money 
enough to pay for services tendered and accepted, peti- 
tions to be employed in her cause crowded on her from 
several quarters. The great decisive blow, however, re- 
mained still unstruck ; -for it was not thought that there 
was as yet sufficient ground on which to take up Beles- 
tre and Gagnard for the robbery on the Count de Mont- 
gommeiy ; but the persons employed by Constantia kept 
a watchful eye on them, and at length Gagnard was dis- 
covered to have been present at a quarrel in which a 
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man was kilkd; on this pretence, therefore, he was 
taken up, and committed to prison ; and, providentiaUy' 
as it were, the very day after, a man who had been rob- 
bed by Belestre came to Paris in search of him, and, 
having found him, put him immediately into the hands of 
the officers of justice. 

This was the moment for Constantia to come for- 
ward, and the prisoners underwent an examination re- 
lative to the robbery for which the d'Anglades suffered ; 
and having betrayed themselves by evasive and incon- 
sistent answers, Constantia Guillemot d'Anglade was 
bound over to bring proofs that they were in reality the 
perpetrators of the crime for which her parents had been 
condemned to the galleys and to prison. 

The return of Constantia, and the cause of it, and the 
evident agitation and interest which it excited in Eugene, 
alarmed the President considerably, especially when, one 
day, on asking his son upon what he was so intensely 
thinking, he coldly replied, " I am thinking of Made- 
moiselle d'Anglade ;" and then suddenly withdrew. 

Two days afterwards, the President, while Eugene 
was with him, received. a letter, the address of which 
was, as Eugene instantly saw, in Constantia's hand wri- 
ting; and pale and trembling he awaited his father's 
perusal of the contents. The enveloppe contained two 
letters, one of which Eugene recognised as his own let- 
ter recently written to Constantia ; and he had scarcely 
recovered his surprise and emotion at sight of it, when 
the President opened and read the following letter to 
himself; 
« Sir, 

"I had die honor to receive yesterday the enclosed 
letter from Monsieur Eugene des Essars, and I beg that 
you will have the goodness to dictate my answer to it, 
assuring you at the same time, that on this occasion I 
feel myself at liberty to have no will but yours. I have 
the honor to subscribe myself. 

Your obedient servant, 

C. D'Anglade. 
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"Felt and written. like herself!" proudly exclaimed 
Eugene, while the President, with a trembling hand read 
his son's letter. 

" Mademoiselle, 

" At a time when the innocence of the Marquis d'An- 
glade and^his amiable wife, though clear to you and to 
me, seemed mcapable of being proved to others, you 
may remember that we indulged ourselves in fancying 
that the period would arrive, when the proofs which we 
then despaired of should be made manifest to all the 
world. * Should that time arrive,' said I, * would you 
accept me as your advocate, and delegate to me the wel- 
come task of clearing your father's, fame ?' and you 
flattered me so far as to promise that you would accept 
my proffered services. 

" Mademoiselle, the time is come ; and I, whom some 
late successes of a similar nature have emboldened, now 
o&r myself to be your advocate, and claim your flatter- 
ing promise. 

" My ability you may doubt — ^my zeal you cannot ; 
bitf zed sometimes confers ability, and I need not tell 
you how sincerely and unalterably I ana 

" Your devoted friend and servant, 

Eugene des Essars." 

" Well, sir — ^your answer ! " cried Eugene, grasping 
bis father's hand with trembling impatience. 

" My dear Eugene," replied the President, " if I could 
be sure that you would be Mademoiselle d'Anglade's ad- 
cate only, such is the impression which her noble conduct 
has made on me, that — ^" 

" Sir," exclaimed Eugene reproachfully, " I give you 
my honor that I shall be her avowed advocate only ; and 
f diink, sir, you are not now to be convinced that I am 
incapable of violating my word and my principles." 

The President felt the rebuke, and seizing his pen, 
addressed Constantia in these words : 
'' Mademoiselle, 

" I beg you to do my son the honor of informing him, 
that you accept his proflered services ; and now, allow 
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me to make you also the tender of mine. If ray experi- 
ence can be of service to you, command it to the utmost, 
either in private or public consultations. Till now, 1 was 
convinced of your unhappy parents' guilt ; but now I feel 
as strongly convinced of their innocence ; for it appears 
to me an impossibility that any parents, but such as were 
exemplary in their own principles and lives, could have 
been blessed with a daughter whose sentiments and con- 
duct are an honor to her sex. 

" Believe me, with the sincerest esteem and most 
grateful respect, 

" Your faithful servant, 

" Victor Des Essars." 

" Heaven bless you for this ! " said Eugene, straining 
his father to his heart ; " Poor Constantia, how happy 
will this letter make her ! " 

Constantia was indeed gratified by it ; it gratified, as 
the President well knew that it would, the virtuous an^i- 
tion of her soul ; and havipg written to the son a polite 
acceptance of his offer, she sent the President a warm 
and grateful one of his. 

In consequence of this she called on the latter, a few 
mornings after, and was ushered into an empty apartment. 
On the table lay a miniature picture of Eugene, in a 
shagreen case, and a lock of his hair beside it, as if it 
was going to be set with it as a present, perhaps, for his 
his intended bride ! A sick and painful feeling .came 
across Constantia's heart as she thought of this, and, 
taking up the picture, 'she dropped a tear on it ; while, 
hurried away by an emotion which she had never before 
had an opportunity of indulging, she pressed his resem- 
blance by turns to her lips and heart. 

At this moment, the President, unseen and unheard, 
approached her ; but well aware what the object was on 
which, unconscious that she was observed, she \yas lavish- 
ing such food caresses, he cautiously and kindly withdrew 
again ; and then making a great noise to announce his 
re-approach, he gave Constantia time to dispel her tears, 
lay down the picture, and prepare for the interview. 
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^ O poor Eugene ! " thought the President, while 
CoDStantia, in all the bloom of ripened youth, turned round 
to meet him. The eye which he had before seen dimmed 
by grief, and bent to the earth by a painful and over- 
whelming consciousness, or turning on him the cold chilling 
glance of pride and desperation, now beamed on him with 
all the lustre of ardent hope and grateful complacency ; 
and the pale sunk cheek of early and ceaseless sorrow, 
was now sudlised with the brightest carnation, and round- 
ed by the hand of health. 

Few persons are fully aware of all their own motives 
of action. When the President offered his services to 
Constantia, he thought that his motives where wholly 
disinterested ; but he deceived himself. He was not 
aware that he hoped, by making himself a party in her 
?% cause, to acquire a right to be present at her interviews 
with his son ; and now that he beheld her in all the radi- 
ance of youth and beauty, he could not help saying within 
himself — " It is as well, perhaps, that their meetings wiD 
take place under the restraint of my presence." 

During their conversation he was called out of the 
room, and, before he returned to it again, his curiosity 
was excited to know what use Constantia would make 
of his absence, and whether she would again caress the 
picture of Eugene. Accordingly, he observed her from 
a little window in a closet adjoining, and saw her not only 
again gaze on the picture, but steal a small lock of the hair 
beside it, which she carefully concealed in her bosom. 

" Poor thing," thought the President, as he re-entered 
the apartment, " how tenderly and truly does she love 
him ! and yet she desired me to dictate her answer to 
his letter ! Noble minded girl ! would that thy unfortu- 
nate parents were alive to glory in a child like thee ! " 

The conference was short ; but it left a pleasing im- 
pression of each on the mind of the other. But while 
Constantia fek rejoiced at being able to like the father of 
Eugene, the President was not at all rejoiced at seeing 
' so much to admire in the daughter of d'Anglade ; and 
be dreaded her increased influence over his son, when 
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he should behold her more powerful than ever in the 
improved beauty of her appearance. But from that he 
had nothing to fear. Constantia, pale and wo-wom, was 
the object who had first interested and then captivated 
him ; and, therefore, though Eugene might rejoice in her 
heightened bloom and increased animation, as proofs of 
her recovered happiness, Constantia, looking as she did 
when he first saw her, would have been an object more 
dangerous to him than as she now appeared. But whether 
her cheek was pale or glowing, her eye bright or tearful, 
was a matter of indifference ; Constantia was still her- 
self — the innocent sufferer from a father's wrongs — ^the 
intelligent companion — ^the pious child — the active friend, 
and the noble minded, virtuous woman, whose conduct 
had been such as to wring even from the prejudiced heart 
of his father the warmest tribute of admiration. 

At length, in presence of the President, Constantia 
and Eugene had their first meeting on business, and 
Eugene had prepared a friendly but reserved welcome 
and congratulation, with which he meant to address her ; 
while Constantia had intended to be very civil, but rather 
distant. But the heart laughs at set forms, and scorns 
all dictates but its own ; as soon as Eugene beheld Con- 
stantia, and Constantia beheld Eugene, the studied speech 
was forgotten, the studied manner laid aside. Eugene 
said nothing, but imprinted a long long kiss on her hand ; 
while Constantia, full of emotion, forgot in her confusion 
that it was she who was arrived, and not Eugene, and in 
faltering accents told him he was welcome to Paris. 

The President meanwhile looked very grave, and 
began to repent that he had allowed Eugene to be the 
advocate in Constantia's cause ; but his good feelings 
at length conquered his weak ones, and in an hour's time 
Constantia was able to state her case with some clear- 
ness, and Eugene to answer so as to be understood. 

But Eugene discovered at length, after several con- 
ferences, that he was too much taken up yvith the charms 
of his client to do her cause justice ; he also found that, 
as an engaged man, he could not with strict honor allow 
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himself so many opportunities of being with a womaa 
to whom every faculty of his soul was devoted. " If 1 
continue to see her thus," cried Eugene, " I can never 
marry Julia de Sade." Immediately therefore he beg- 
ged leave to associate a young counsellor of his acquaint- 
ance to his labors ; and reserving his own strength for 
the time of the trial, he delegated to his friend the dear 
but dangerous occupation of meeting Constantia, and re- 
ceiving her informations and instructions — ^while he al- 
lowed himself to join the consultations only when his 
presence was absolutely necessary. But it was not in 
his power to keep this resolution as he at first intended ; 
he soon thought his presence necessar}*^ much ofiener 
than it was, and even if love had allowed him to absent 
himself, jealousy would not ; for it was not long before 
he discovered that while endeavoring to preserve himself 
from danger, he had unconsciously insured it to his friend, 
who was young, noble, rich, and amiable, and whose 
father might not, perhaps, have any insurmountable ob- 
jection to an alliance with Constantia, when her parents' 
innocence was made known to the world. 

Still, in spite of jealousy, in spite of every thing, Eu- 
gene was happy while he saw and heard Constantia ; 
. for he soon was convinced that, though Coulanges loved 
her, she regarded him with perfect indifference ; while, 
though she rarely spoke to him, and never looked at him 
except when his eyes were averted, his penetration, 
quickened by love, told him th?t Constantia's heart sym- 
pathized in some degree with his. 

At length the time appointed for the trial arrived, and 
all Paris interested itself in the event. One of the prin- 
cipal witnesses, who had voluntarily waited on Con- 
stantia, and came forward to prove the guilt of Gagnard 
and Belestre, was I'abbe de Fontpierre, a man who had 
once belonged to the association of thieves of which 
Belestre was a member ; and he declared himself, at the 
same time, to be the author of the anonymous letter to 
Constantia, and of the other letters of a similar nature 
which had been received by the Countess de Montgom- 
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meiy and others ; letters generously designed by bim to 
rescue the name of the innocent from undeserved calum* 
ny, and lead to the discovery of guilt. 

Happy would it be for society if all writers of anony- 
mous letters were actuated by nM)tives as pure and boo- 
orable as those of this repentant sinner ! But, for the 
roost part, the pen of the anonymous letter writer is 
held by a hand that would, but for the fear of the law, 
delight to wield the stiletto of the assassin ; for in his 
heart lurk feelings the most terrible and depraved, while 
he cruelly calumniates the unoffending innocent, by ac- 
cusing them, either to themselves or others, of crimes the 
most abhorent to their natures, and pores over his bane- 
ful manuscript with the grin of a fiend, as he thinks that 
he is about to impel a poisoned arrow into the breast of 
those who never perhaps even in thought o^nded him. 

But to return to the abbe de Fontpierre ; who, bav- 
.ing declared that after the death of d'Anglade his con- 
science reproached him with being privy to so enormous 
a crime, swore that he knew Belestre had obtained from 
Gagnard impressions of the count's keys, in wax, by 
which means he had others made that opened the locks. 
He said, that being, soon after the condemnation of the 
Marquis d'Anglade, in a room adjoining the one where 
Belestre and Gagnard were drinking together, he heard 
the former say to the latter, " Come, my friend, let us 
enjoy ourselves, while this fine fellow, this Marquis d'An- 
glade, is at the galleys!" To which Gagnard replied, 
with a sigh, " Poor man ! I cannot help being sorry for 
him ; he was a good kind of man, and was always very 
civil and obliging to me." On which Belestre exclaimed, 
with a laugh, " Sorry ! what, sorry for a man who has 
secured us from suspicion, and made our fortunes!" 

It would be tedious and unnecessary to repeat any 
more of die conversation held by these two wretches, 
and related by Fontpierre ; 1 shall only say, that every 
word of it served to confirm the innocence of d'Anglade, 
and the guilt of the prisoners. 

The next witness, De la Comble, deposed that Bales- 
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tre had shown her great sums of money, and a beautiful 
pearl necklace; and when she asked him how such 
riches and such pearls came into his possession, he 
answered, that he bad won them at play. 

These, and many other circumstaces related by this 
woman,^onfirmed his guilt beyond a doubt ; besides, in 
his. pocket was found the Dutch gazette which led Con- 
stantia to Rotterdam, and in which, no doubt, he had 
himself caused to be inserted, that the men who had 
committed the robbery for which the Marquis d'Anglade 
had been condemned, had been executed m Holland for 
another crime ; hoping, probably, by this means to stop 
all further inquiry on the subject, should any of his con- 
federates, in process of time, be induced to inform 
against him for the manifold atrocities which he had 
committed. 

A letter from Gagnard was also found upon him, giv- 
ing him notice of the reports which had been spread 
through Paris by means of the anonymous letters, and 
desiring him to contrive some method to quiet or get 
rid of the abbe Fontpierre. 

There was other evidence as strong against these 
abandoned men as what 1 have detailed above, but I 
shall not trouble my readers with it ; suffice that the 
evidence against the prisoners appeared so conclusive, 
that they were condemned to death, and these two 
wretches at length termmated their existence on the scaf- 
fold. 

Belestre endured the rack without divulging anything; 
but he confessed all bis crime before his execution, and 
said that his confession was only to relieve his oppressed 
conscience, since Grod alone had seen him, and Gagnard 
and himseljf only knew what had passed. 

The rack forced from Gagnard, on the contrary, a 
complete avowal of his criminal plans and of his crime. 
He even said, that if the lieutenant-criminel had inter- 
rogated him when he was on the premises where , the 
robbery had been committed, he was so confused and 
farmed that he should have qonfi^ssed every thing. 
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There was therefore now no longer any doubt of the 
innocence of the Marquis d'Anglade and his amiable 
wife ; and it was decreed that Constantia should obtain 
letters of revision of the sentence against her deceased 
parents, the execution of which parliament reserved to 
itself. • 

While the real criminals were, on the clearest con- 
viction of their guilt, condemned to death, and the in- 
nocence of the d'Anglades publicly declared and estab- 
lished, Constantia, with a beating heart, was awaiting 
tlie decision in . a room adjoining the court. At lengtb 
she heard a quick and well known step, and in another 
moment Eugene entered to announce the condemnation 
of the prisoners, and the entire exculpation of her pa- 
rents. But he was too agitated to speak himself, and 
the President, who had followed him, was obliged to 
speak for him. 

Constantia instantly fell on her knees, and, raising 
her fine arms to heaven, exclaimed, " My God, I thank 
thee !" Then rushing into an mner apartment, she shut 
herself from the sight of every one, in order to vent the 
agony which she experienced, even in the midst of her 
joy, when she reflected that her injured parents were not 
alive to see their honor vindicated, and their innocence 
proved. 

Deep .and bitter must that regret have been ; but re- 
ligious hope, and habitual resignation to the divine will, 
succeeded at lengtli in calming her feelings ; and 



** While her eye to heaven she raised 
Its silent waters sunk away.' 



)S 



She then returned to her expecting friends with calmness, 
and even with smiles. 

Tlie Baron de Coulanges, the father of Eugene's coad- 
jutor in the cause, had, in the meanwhile, been informing 
^he President that Constantia, in her endeavors to ob- 
tain justice to her parents' memory, had expended the 
whole of the property so lately left her, and was reduced 
to a state of indigence even more abject than she had 
known before. He was proceeding to point out the necea<^ 
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sity there was that she should immediately sue the count, 
in order to obtain restitution of the sums which her fattier 
bad been unjustly condemned to pay him, when Con- 
stantia re-enteredthe room, and with grateful earnestness 
thanked Coulanges and the President for their kind ex- 
tions in her favor. 

She then turned to Eugene in order to thank him; 
** But what shall I say to you ?" she began, but her voice 
failed her ; the hand which she stretched out to grasp 
his, fell nerveless by her side, and, unable to utter a word 
more, she burst into tears, and again quitted the room. 

When she returned, the Baron de Coulanges asked 
her if it was true that she had left herself entirely desti- 
tute. 

" It is true," she replied ; " but I welcome pover- 
ty and industry ! I could endure them with cheerfulness 
even while I knew that I was apparently the child of dis- 
grace ; but now that I have the consciousness not only of 
my own but my parents' admitted iniiocence to support 
me, believe me, that riches and poverty are to me equally 
matters of indifference." 

" Young lady," said the President, " your mind, at 
such a moment as this,' is and must be on itilis, and you 
cannot tell yet what its natural and true height is ; there- 
fore I must venture to tell you, that when you demand 
of parliament a public justification of the memory of your 
parents, it is your duty to bring an action for costs of suit 
and damages against the Count de Montgommery." 

*• Sir," replied Constantia, " is it not true that the 
count, from his extravagance, is greatly involved in pecu- 
niary difficulties ?" 

« It is." 

" Then let the Count de Montgommery know," she 
answered, " that I will not prosecute him. Tell him 
that the man whom he persecuted, and whose sufferings 
he gazed on with pleasure, taught his child to return good 
for evil, and to practise as well as to profess Christianity." 

" You are an excellent creature," replied the baron, 
wiping a tear from his eye, ^ only rather too heroic and 

24* 
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romantic ; and that will go off in time, and then we w3i 
talk further on this subject. In the meanwhile, as we i 
are now alone, at least as none are present but our fiiend 
the President and bi^ atniable son (for Coulanges is gone 
off on purpose,) let me prefer:a.suit to you, in the suc- 
cess of which my heart is deeply interested. Mademoi- 
selle d'Anglade, 1 will not offend you modesty so far as 
to expatiate on your admirable conduct, in all the trials 
and situations in whi<>h' you have been placed ; but I 
must beg leave to say, that the proudest mai^ in France 
might glory to call you daughter-in-law — assured that the 
exemplary child must make an exemplary wife." 

Here he paused ; while Eugene, anticipating what was 
to follow, hid his face with his hand, Constantia trembled, 
and the President cast his eyes on the ground. 

" Now, then," continued the animated old man, " let 
me inform you, that my son has just declared to me that 
he entertains for you the most ardent attarchment ; and let 
me say, for myself, that if you will favor him by accepting 
his hand, and admitting his addresses, you will be at once 
the pride and pleasure of his life and of mine." 

Constantia listened to this honorable testimony to her 
virtues with modest pride, and was certainly flattered by 
the offer of the hand of a young man of Coulanges' 
rank and talents ; an offer too made to her by his father, 
a man respected even more for his virtues than his birth. 
But her heart rejected the offer ; and as she timidly cast 
her eyes on Eugene, and saw him agitated almost to 
fainting, she thought how easy the task of refusal was ; 
but she felt it to be a hard task to wound the feelings of 
an amiable young man who loved her, and of an affec- 
tionate parent eager for the welfare of his child-; but 
then she knew that Eugene tremblingly awaited her an- 
swer ; and gratefully, delicately, but firmly, she declined 
the baron's proposal, and declared her fixed resolution 
never to be the wife of any man. 

As she ended, again her^yes wandered towards Eu- 
gene, and her heart throbbed with pleasure as she beheld 
die Instantaneous change from wo to joy which his coun- 
tenance exhibited. 
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' Is this your final resolve ?" said the baron. 

"It is." 

" Alas, my poor son !" said the baron ; " but you will 
allow him to see you, and endeavor to mollify your flinty 
heart ! or is it already too tender ?" 

When, seeing Constantia turn alarmingly pale, he paus- 
ed, and added-— 

" But this is an inquiry I have no right to make ; — so, 
heaven bless you, young lady ! and if it be not my son's 
lot to make you happy, may it be that of some other 
man! 

So saying he departed ; and Constantia, eager to be 
alone, ordered a^acre, rather than accept the President's 
offered carriage, and was conducted to it by him in a 
in a sort of perturbed silence on his side, and a thought- 
ful one on hers. 

At length shew as alone, and could breathe out, before 
the image of her saviour, the devout and grateful offer- 
ings of her pious heart. That duty performed, she re- 
volved over in her mind all the late interesting events 
which had occurred to her, and wondered that the entire 
success which had crowned her wishes had not made her 
completely happy. 

She used to think, tl^at could she but live to see her 
parents' fame entirely cleared, she should, after having 
conquered certain painful regrets, be the happiest of the 
happy. 

"But, alas! their fame is cleared, their innocence 
re-established, and yet I am unhappy I " Immediately 
after she caught herself exclaiming — " Alas ! now the 
trial is over, I shall see him no more ! 

The next day Constantia beheld her humble door 
crowded with visiters ; her story and her virtue had inter- 
ested, her success had xlelighted, and the fame of her 
beauty had attracted, the feeling, the benevolent, the rich, 
and the powerful ; and to the daughter of that d'Anglade 
whom many of them had condemned with eagerness, 
and calumniated without any remorse, they were anxious 
to shew that countenance, that interest, and tliat protec- 
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tion, which, had it been shown to her unfoitunate and 
injured parents, might have led to a less hasty examina- 
tion of the evidence of their guilt, and have induced the 
ministers of the law to delay their cruel sentence, till the 
representations of the innocent had been heard, and pro- 
nounced to be founded on justice. 

But their visits were paid in vain — Constantia was de- 
nied to every one ; and when she saw amongst the list 
the names of many who had been the associates of her 
poor father in his prosperity, but had forsaken him in his 
adversity, and seemed eager to fix on him the charge 
for which he so unjustly su^red, she mournfully ex- 
claimed : 

" No — never shall the child of d'Anglade associate 
with such as these ! My father once courted, and thought 
himself honored by their notice ; but he has left me die 
sad legacy of his experience, and I will confine myseh 
to the safe and preferable society of my equals. I will 
court no society but that of Madeleine, of that kind being 
who loved me, and did my parents justice when the 
world frowned on us, and who now sympathizes as sin- 
cerely in my joy as she did in my sorrow. No, dear 
Madeleine, henceforth I will associate with no one but 
thee ! " . 

Constantia did not say, or perhaps she was not aware, 
why Madeleine's society was so exclusively the object of 
preference. She thought, perhaps, that gratitude only 
led her to love so fondly the kind hearted invalid ; she 
seemed not to remember that the cottage, and Made- 
leine herself, possessed a charm for her peculiar to 
themselves ; for in the cottage s^e used to see Eugene, 
and Madeleine was his dearest friend, while the sug- 
gestions of love lurked under the seeming whispers of 
gratitude. 

Meanwhile Eugene was even more unhappy than Con- 
stantia. He was not only to behold her no more, but 
he was going to enter bto an engagement to live with 
and marry another woman ! and that too when he had 
reason to believe that she in a degree returned his passion. 
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Full of these mournful thoughts, he was sometimes 
on the point of throwing himself at his father's feet, and 
conjuring him, if he would not allow him to marry Con- 
stantia, not to have the barbarity to insist on his marry- 
ing another ; but then, the next minute, perhaps, when 
he heard his father Qough, or complain of his increasing 
weakness, and earnestly wish that his daughter Julia was 
come home to him, his courage forsook him, and all 
selfish considerations were lost in the whispers of filial 
auction. 

Eugene had not hitherto, since the trial was over, 
ventured to call on Madeleine, lest he should meet Con- 
stantia there — ^not only because he knew that the sight 
of her would increase his torture at the idea of his 
approaching marriage, but because, on pretence of want- 
ing to speak to her on business, he had dared to follow 
her thither a few evenings preceding the trial, and had 
been forced to withdraw again immediately to avoid 
Constantia's anger ; who told him that morning was the 
hour for business, and that the place in which she consid- 
ered it was proper for him to consult with her, was the 
study of his father, 

Eugene, awed, piqued, yet more full of admiration 
of Constantia than ever, in respectful silence obeyed her 
commands, and departed; but stealing a look, as he 
passed the window, in at the open casement, he felt com- 
forted on beholding Constantia weeping almost convulsive- 
ly on the arm of the chair on which she sat ; " she loves 
me," thought Eugene, " and her severity is only a proof 
of her virtue !" 

But though he was disposed to respect the rigidness of 
Constantia's principles, and his own feelings, and there- 
fore resolved not to attempt to see her alone again, or even 
with no other witness than Madeleine, Eugene could not 
endure the idea of beholding her no more before he be- 
came a husband ; and therefore, in hopes of seeing her, 
requested his father to accompany him to Madeleine's 
cottage ; and the President cheerfully complied. 

Eugene's expectations were not deceived. On enter* 
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ing Madeleine's apartment, they beheld Constantia, pale 
and dejected, sitting by the side of her friend, to whom 
she bad been unburthening her distressed heart, and re- 
proaching herself as an unnatural child, for not being 
more elated now justice was done to her parents' memory. 

At sight of tlie President and Eugene, she rose, blusb- 
ing and embarrassed ; nor was the latter more at ease 
than herself; but he was a little relieved by the diver9(Hi 
Madeleine gave to his thoughts, by seizing his hand, 
pressing it to her quivering lips, and exclaiming — 

" I have beard of your eloquence, and God bless you 
for it, my child ! for never was it exerted in a more wor- 
thy cause ! " 

" Never in one so dear to my heart," replied Eugene. 

And Constantia thanked him by a look which worlds 
should not have purchased from him. 

At length, being all seated by the bed pi Madeleine, 
they endeavored to enter into conversation ; but they 
found not their thoughts at their post ; some of them 
were wandering over forbidden, indeed, but delightful 
ground. Constantia feh how dear to her was the pre- 
sence of Eugene, how instantaneously his presence 
could dispel her cares ; and Eugene, satisBed with being 
near her, even forgot that he must soon behold her do 
more, and gave himself entirely up to the enjoyment 
of the moment. 

^ Madeleine was thinking what a happy, well matched 
couple Eugene and her young friend would be, and how 
cruel and wicked it was in any one to oppose their unicm ; 
while the president — (but what engrossed his thoughts 
and unfitted them for leading to conversation, will appear 
by what follows) — " Mademoiselle," said be, gravely 
addressing Constantia, ''I wish to know, whether, on 
mature reflection, you do not see reason to repent the 
rash and ill advised rejection which you gave to my 
friend the baron's flattering proposal." 

" No, sir — 1 have not, nor ever can repent it," 'she re- 
plied eagerly, and almost indignantly ; " Monsieur de 
Coulanges is whdly indifferent to me, and ever ynU re- 
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main so ; nor can any consideration of rank and fortune 
induce me to give my hand without my heart." 

"Perhaps you object to the married state itself? I 
think you said you would never marry ? " 

" I did say so," said Constantia, *' and depend on it, 
sir, I shall keep my resolution." 

" Then I fear, madam, I too must plead for an unfor- 
tunate in vain. I, too, have to ofier you the hand of a 
young man, equal in birth and fortune to him whom you 
have rejected ; but I see that you are resolved to be 
cruel to every one, and that my friend has no chance." 

Eugene could scarcely support himself under this new 
trial. His father, though aware of the state of his heart, 
soliciting Constantia in his presence to marry another, 
was insupportable to his feelings ; nor was Constantia less 
moved ; but with considerable eflfort she replied, " To 
reject the love of any one who has requested and obtain- 
ed the honor of. your interference, sir, is particularly 
painful to me ; but I beg yoif to inform your friend, that 
I will never marry any one, never — never !" Here un- 
able to restrain her emotion any longer, she leaned her 
head on Madeleine's pillow, and gave way to an agony of 
grief; while Eugene, pleased, pained, wretched, yet con- 
tented, stood gazing on her in silent fondness. 

" If this be your firm resolve," said the President in a 
faltering voice, (who now began to believe that he had 
been acting foolishly, if not cruelly,) " I shall have rea- 
son for regret, eternal and unavailing. But I am a bad 
pleader for a young and impassioned man ; he may per- 
haps succeed better for himself. Now, Eugene, try 
your powers of persuasion — fall at her feet, and tell her, 
my dear child, to have compassion on the father and son 
too, and make me happy in her as a daughter, and you 
happy in her as a wife." 

Eugene, scarcely believing what he heard, yet too 
happy to allow himself, to doubt that he heard aright, 
was in an instant at the feet of Constantia, who, agitated 
and overcome with emotion, was for a few moments in- 
sensible to all that passed; while Madeleine, terrified 
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at her situation, declared that the President relented too , 
late, for that the joyful surprise had certainly killed her. 
But Constantia had known sufficient trials, and she was 
reserved for recompense and happiness. 

" Constantia !" cried Eugene, " must 1 too plead in 
vain f will you indeed and in truth 'never be the wife of 
any man ?" 

" I will never be the wife of any man but you," she re- 
plied ; and the President held her to his bosom with the 
affection of a father. 

" But, sir," said Eugene hesitatingly, " Julia — Madame 
de Sade— " 

" She is acquainted with eY^vy thing, and approves 
every thing ; your previous ingenuousness had made my 
task easy. And now, my children," added he, " you 
have nothing to look forward to, I trust, but peace and 
happiness; therefore, forget your past troubles; or, if 
you remember them, be it only to heighten by contrast 
your present enjoyments." 

" Constantia, cried Eugene, as they stole from their 
guests on their wedding day to pay their accustomed 
visit to Madeleine, " be it our boast, that though to our 
duty we were long forced to sacrifice our love, it was at 
length given us as our reward, to be able to gratify at 
once both Love and Duty.* 

* It is a well known fact that Mademoisselle d'Anglade married 
Monsieur des Rssars, eonseiller auparlement. 



NOTE. 

After I had nearly finished this tale, I found that a celebrated writer, 
Mas CHAkLOTTE Smith, had translated the trial of d'Anglade, 
and published it in her selection from the Causes CeUbreSy called 
*< The Romance of Real Life ;" and to that interesting selection I 
refer my readers for the true relation of those incidents which I hara 
occasionally altered to suit my purpose. 
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